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THE 

MAN(ETJVBING MOTHEE. 



CHAPTERL 

Sib John and Lady Wetberal were blessed with four fine little girls, 
who promised to be all the fond heart of a parent could wish ; for» 
as her ladyship observed with pride, " their forms were perfect, and 
their features were faultless." There, was no exuberance of shape to 
rectify, there was no limb distorted, and, above all, there were no 
thick ankles, or dumpy-looking hands to ghock a refined taste. The 
four girls were sprightly, lovely little beings, wVb would in due time 
create an immense sensation, and ultimatdy form connections with 
noblemen, or with "county kings," which. was even more desirable. 
Sir Watkin Williams Wynn was considered "Prince of Wales," and 
there were one or two gentlemen who might claim the title of king of 
Shropshire, if immense property conferred that title. The Miss 
Wetherals were bom distinguished-looking, and their career would 
be triumphant. Lady Wetheral loved also an even number ;/o«r 
daughters were not too alarming: five or three would have been 
an indefinite half-vulgar friatetionj • Her ladyship hated anything 
vulgar. ' '•: ,~ ', 

But events are not in otu^oyn hands ; ai^d the systems we prepare 
and digest with patient cdc/ipktion ar4 iorertumed in one luckless 
moment by unforeseen ciifetrtastances; 'jbady Wetheral had scarcely 
decided in her own min(3T<ha);'i,fiyo daughters were an indefinite 
vulgarity, when another hel{)less .-innocent appeared to crush her 
hopes and disturb her tranquillity. This was, indeed, a blow. All 
fear of increasing her family had passed from Lady Wetheral's mind 
so completely, that it was an overpowering disappointment. Five 
years had stolen away since the birth of Clara, and now to recom-. 
mence the troi^bles and miseries of nursing, with an uncertain vista 

B ' 
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before her! Suppose she had twelve P suppose she had fifteen? 
suppose she had five-aud-twenty ? where might all this end ? How 
very provoking and vexatious ! 

Lady Wetheral felt it was vain to utter lamentations : she must lie 
up, and take care of herself, and avoid the children's noise, and do 
exactly as she had done before nnder the same affliction. It might 
prove an heir. If so, her ladyship would not complain : a son would 
secure thB entailed property, and keep up the fanily nunc and 
honours. The name of Wetheral would be extinguished, unless a 
son resumed the honourable title after poor Sir John was gone, and a 
fine aristocratic-looking boy ranging through the castle would be a 
proud sight, certainly. He might marry a duke's heiress. Yes, a 
magnificent boy would be welcomed. 

Nothing could exceed Lady Wetheral's chagrin at giving birth in 
due time to a daughter. Her anger was scarcely repressed by her 
command of temper, or by the lectures of her unworldly husband. 
Lady Wetheral loved her husband with the utmost propriety, too, 
and never acted in decided opposition to his expressed wishes, but 
she turned in disgust from his arguments, and generally contrived to 
manoeuvre his good nature into an unwilling approval of her plans, by 
unceasing fluency, and a code of principles, which bewildered and 
silenced him. Sir John Wetheral only endured the fate of many 
husbands, who are linked with " remarkably chatty clever women : *' 
he objected, demurred, and gradually yielded to views which he dis- 
approved, but could never successfully combat. His first visit to his 
lady's chamber, after the unwelcome little stranger's appearance upon 
the stage of life, was characteristic, and displayed the principles 
which influenced the heart and conduct of each parent. 

" Well, Sir John, shake hands, love ; but we need not congratulate 
each other. I did hope a son might have repaid me for all this annoy- 
ance, but here is another wretched girl, and the little animal looks 
determined to live." 

" Glad of it, Gertrude ;" and Sir John Wetheral stroked its little 
cheek gently and fondly. 

" How can you say so, my love ! I have made arrangements for 
my four girls, which had comfortably and completely satisfied my 
mind ; but this child is an excrescence, which destroys my comfort 
entirely." 

" Include her in your arrangements, my dear." 

" Nonsense, Sir John ! Anna Maria will be out in five years, and I 
Jiave arranged that she shall marry Tom Pynsent.'* 

^ Tom devil ! " cried Sir John Wetheral, impatiently, 
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ladj Wetlieral possessed the enviable faculty of becoming deaf to 
obseryations and epithets which did not harmonuse with her opinions. 
She did not, therefore, hear her husband's exclamation, but proceeded 
in a languid tone of voice : — 

'* Isabel I have resolved to give in proper time to Charles Bligh, 
who will be a baronet when she appears in public, for I am sure old 
Sir Charles is dropsical ; and if that poor sickly Lord Ennismore 
lives to come of age, he will do for Julia. Ckra is a handsome girl, 
and I look very high for her, but I never dreamed of having another 
plague upon my hands. I quite made i^ my mind it was to be a son, 
and this unlooked-for disappointment worries me to death." 

" You are always calculating, Gertrude. You are always sketching 
out foUy, and scheming i^ans for future mcMrtification. Who the 
deuce would talk of Tom Pynsent, who is just srat off to school, or 
of Charles Bligh, whom we have never seen, or of Lord £nnisniore, 
who oan't live a twelvemonth, and of poor Clara» who is destined for 
the man in tiie moon ! Prove yourself a good wife and mother, my 
dear, and leave the children's destinies to develop themselves as God 
pleases." 

•* You men, my love, are very indolent, and always trust to casual- 
ties : I never do."i 

" How the deuce are you to oatch Tom Fynsent, Gertrude P If 
you ladies begin intriguing so early ." 

Iiady Wetheral waved her hand languidly. "Don't express your- 
self so ooarsely, my love." 

" Your manner is refined^ I confess," answered her husband, smil- 
ing, " but your matter is equally coarse with the speech you depre- 
cate : you are abeady appropriating your children, without considering 
their affections, or the characters of the boys you are designing for 
them so placidly. As far as I can judge^ Tom Pynsent is a black- 
guard." 

" Never mind that, my love : boys and men are very different 
beings : my arrangements are complete on the score of my four daugh- 
ters' ultimate success, but this unfortunate child is a bar sinister. 
Her birth will lessen my girls' fortunes." 

" She shall be my own child, and my own care," returned Sir John 
Wetheral. 

"By all means, love, and a pretty mess you will make of it : I dare 
say she will be a ' Jack,' or a very decided young lady, as sdi girls are 
who are petted by fathers ; but my daughters will be disposed of before 
she quits the nursery j therefore her example will not iflfluence their 
charejcters/' 

»3 
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'* What 18 licr name to be?" asked SirJolm, as lie fondled the 
infant in his arms, and kissed its cheek. 

"Call her what you please. Sir John; she is to be your care 
now, not mine. If you think a name necessary, let it be yonr own 
choice.*' 

" Then I name her Christobel, after my good old aunt, Gertrude." 

" A delightful name, my love, and after an excellent model. Chris- 
tobel was a heavenly-minded, frightful old mud, and your fifth 
daughter may resemble her in every respect." 

" Let it be so. My aunt was a woman of strong affections, and of 
powerful abilities ; and if this child possesses half her excellence, she 
will be a treasure to me in my old age." 

*' I dare say she will be a great comfort to you, love," said Lady 
Wetheral, in a sleepy tone ; " but suppose the nurse is summoned for 
Miss Christobel— I am inclined to sleep." 

The child was soon taken from Lady Wetheral's arms, and con- 
signed to the distant apartment, which constituted the nursery. 
Sir John also rose to depart, but his lady's languid voice detained 
him. 

" Sir John ! " 

" Yes, dear." 

" I think I shall require change of air after all this." 

" Certainly ; where would you like to move ? Shall we go to the 
seaside?" 

" No, love, the sea air is too keen; but I half promised the Tyn- 
dals to pay them a visit after my confinement." 

" The infant will inconvenience them in their present house, 
Gertrude." 

" I do not mean to take the infant. Sir John, on that account ; 
besides, my nights would be dreadfully disturbed ; no, I shall leave 
Christobel with you, love, and only take Anna Maria with me for a 
fortnight." 

** I am not included in your ' arrangements,* then ? " 

" My love, you knpw I require great quiet, and at the Tyudals 
everything is so agreeably methodical and peaceful, I shall recover 
my strength quickly; then, you know, dear, the Pynsents live 
within a short drive; I shall, perhaps, see a greal deal of the 
Pynsents." 

" That will be a nuisance, certainly, as you do not like Mrs. Pyn- 
sent ; but you will not be disturbed by her frequent visits, for the 
disinclination is mutual." 

'"tu are so obtuse, love. I am going to the Tyndals on purpose 
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to renew my acqnaintanoe with Mrs. Pynsent, and I trust we sliall be 
very intimate." 

" What ! with the woman you denounce as vulgar and contra- 
dictory ? " 

" I have arg;ued these things with yon. Sir John, till my patience 
is nearly exhausted, and you are still benighted on a subject so closely 
interwoyen with my happiness. I tell you I am going on purpose to 
effect a scheme, and I take Anna Maria with me, to prepossess Mrs. 
Pynsent in her favour." 

" And what the deuce, Gertrude, makes yon wish to prepossess a 
woman so disagreeable as you describe Mrs. Pynsent to be P Why 
can't you keep away ? " 

" My love, I tell you Anna Maria is destined for Tom." 

" And what has Tom to do with his mother ? He is at Eton. 
You had better take lodgings near Eton, if you want to catch 
Tom." 

" I can argue with you no more, Sir John. Your ideas are so very 
limited, it is impossible to graft a plan upon them. It is well your 
daughters have a mother who is anxious to establish them in life, sinoe 
their father would effect nothing. If I was on my death-bed, my last 
hours would be horrified by visions of my daughters' pairing off with 
curates or lieutenants." 

" And pray, where do you look for future bishops and Wellingtons, 
but among curates and lieutenants ? " cried Sir John warmly. ? 

" Indeed, Sir John, you make me sick with your levelling princi- 
ples," retorted Lady Wetheral, rising in her bed ; " my health is far 
from strong ; you have given me a severe headache, and I do request 
you will never again breathe the word 'curate ;' it puts such wretched 
thoughts into my mind. Eancy Anna Maria shuffling after a fat 
country curate, smelling of onions, and bawling at a row of charity- 
children ! or, Julia married to your friend Lesley, handing her basket 
upon a baggage-waggon 1 Pray, my love, send Thompson to me with 
some tea, and never let this disagreeable subject be renewed between 
us. I think I am very poorly." 

Sir John was long habituated to resign his opinions when they 
affected his lady's health; and, on this occasion, he renounced them 
with his usual good humour. 

" Well, Gertrude, get rid of your aches and pains, and you shall 
become intimate with Mrs. Pynsent, and catch her son Tom, if it 
will give you pleasure. I don't like to see you nervous and ill." 

" And, my love," continued lier ladyship, who saw the happy mo- 
ment was attained for enforcing her wishes, " do not use that very 



coarse expression 'catch/ Tou always tell me I am resoked to 
* catch ' Tom Pynsent. I do not like the word." 

" Bat you say, Gertrude, you mean to gire him to Anna Maria ; 
surely you must catch him first." 

*• We ought never to express ourselves coarsely, my love. I cer- 
tainly do mean to make Tom my son-in-law, bat I have no intention 
of seizing his person. I did not think fou were ronghly handled, but 
my mother decided upon your becoming my husband long before yon 
addressed me." 

"She did, did she?" 

" To be sure, and you fell into the soaie as agreeably as Pynsent 
will walk into mine. My mother always said that men were puppets 
if we concealed the wires, and I believe she was right." 

Sir John hammed an opera air, and withdrew. Lady Wetheral 
sunk into pleasing meditations, and was roused by Thompson ap- 
pearing with a salver, bearing its delicate porcelain. Thompson was 
instantly under orders. 

" I will not drink my tea strong, Hiompson ; that will do. How 
are Miss Anna Maria's hands ? Do you use the almond-paste every 
evening?" \ 

" Oh yes, my lady ; and she wears her thick veil doubled over her 
face when she takes the air." 

" Very well. I am going to Court Herbert as soon as I can quit 
the house with propriety, and I mean to take my eldest daughter 
with me ; therefore, Tliompson, I wish her to look well ; and daring 
this cold weather I wish her to remain altogether in the nursery ; the 
wind will give her that blue look which I cannot endure. Then I 
wish her not to cry much, which always destroys the complexion ; 
so do not let her fight about with her sisters, but amuse her in your 



room." 



« Yes, my hidy.** 

" Let her lie down two or three hours every day, Thompson, for 
it makes a girl grow straight ; and let her dine upon chicken only. 
Don't vulgarize her with nasty brown meats." 

« Yes, my lady." 

*' And see, Thompson, that Miss Anna Maria keeps on her gloves , 
and don't allow her to jump and play about. I particularly wish her 
to look delicate and lady-like at Court Herbert." 

"Oh yes, my lady; and then Hatton is so near, perhaps she will 
see Master Pynsent." 

" All in good time, Thompson. I thought I had something more 
to say— oh, donH let her drink large draughts of anything, it swelb 
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ibe stewaoh; a«d keei^ her in your room altog^tker, for she may 
learn odd words from the Bursery-maids ; and that would distract 
me." 

" I will r^Bove her from the uursery immediately, my lady/' re- 
plied the obedient Thompson. 

• '' There now, take everything away, and keep the door shut, that I 
may not hear the baby scream. I suppose the nurse is healthy, and 
aUtbat,Thpmps!Mi?'* 

" I believe so^ mylady." 

" Very well, I think I am going to sleep now, so do not come near 
me till I ring." 

Thompson departed with stealthy steps, and dosed the scarlet 
baized doors which separated the nursery apartments from the wing 
which contained her lady's boudoir and sleeping-<ihamb» ; but no 
precautions could deaden the piercing screams which issued from the 
unfortunate Anna Maria during the operation of transplanting her 
Kttle person from the pleasures of eompanionship to the desoUte 
advantages of Thompson's sitting-zoom. 

Eage crimsoned every feature, and swelled her little heart ahnost 
to bursting. In vain Thompson assured the angry girl how necessary 
the translation would prove towards her future establishment—how 
impossible it was for a young lady to succeed in after-plife, if her 
hands were purple and her nose red, with giving way to excessive 
emotion. Anna Maria became more intractable, and her three sisters 
advocated her cause. There was an emeute m the nurseries of 
Wethoml Castle. Anna Maria soreamed violently, and the shrill 
sound was caught up and perpetuated by her party. Thompson was 
at fault, but she tried to gain time by the protocol system. 

" Listen, my dear Miss Anna Maria, while I explain to you the 
system your mamma wishes you to pursue." 

"I won't listen !" screamed Anna Maria. 

" We won't listen !" shouted her supporters. 

"Than you will never marry Master Pynsent," cried Thompson, 
with incautious indignation. 

This threat raised the defiance of the whdie group, and the tumidt 
became deafening. A bell rang violently. 

" There, young ladies !" exclaimed Thompson^ '^ now you will get 
into a fine scrape I" 

Lady Wetheral was scandalized at the rude sounds which had 
penetrated into her chamber, and Thompson's statement utterly 
confounded her. 

" I am sure, Thompson, I do not know how to make arrangements 
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for snch condact. I suppose they must have their oiim way, whieh 
is very disagreeable ; but yoa kno^r I cannot produce Miss Anna 
Maria at Conrt Herbert with swelled features and a sulky face. 
Let her do as she likes then, Thompson; we can't help our- 
selves." 

Thus ended the insurrection in Wetheral Castle, which even the 
infant appeared to enjoy, as it crowed, and nearly kicked itself out 
of her nurse's arms, when the tumult was loudest. She then 
predicted it would delight in stirring sounds, and become a fearless 
character. 

This emeute produced serious results, which Lady Wetheral had 
not anticipated, but which ever succeed to power wielded by weak 
and unsteady hands. Miss Anna Maria became gradually dictator, 
and maintained her opinions and determinations with such unshaken 
obstinacy, that her mother as gradually resigned her will, and sub- 
mitted to the imperious dictates of her eldest daughter. Her mind 
was exclusively bent upon securing Tom Pynsent; and, in the anxious 
hope of forwarding her plans, she suffered her power to depart into 
other hands, and beheld her own children forming a strong party in 
opposition to all her expressed opinions. She lamented her weakness 
when too late, to Thompson. 

"The young ladies, Thompson, put me quite on the shelf, aud 
oppose me in everything. They will never marry properly. Anna 
Maria's hands are not so white as they were when I could insist upon 
her wearing gloves ; and Julia's feet are getting extremely broad. 
She will insist upon walking in easy shoes. All my arrangements are 
useless ; and it makes me miserable to find Shr John as lax as ever 
in his notions. What a thing he will make of that ugly little 
Christobel!" 

"Everyone thinks, mykdy, little Miss Chrissywill turn out a 
very fine child," said poor Thompson, who detested the new dynasty. 

"Nonsense, Thompson, don't tell me anything called Christobel 
can be decent-looking; and as I do not attend to her, I am sure her 
hands and feet will be unproducible, but I never trouble myself about 
it, for she is Sir John's pet ; and men's pets arc always masculine, 
coarse women. Perhaps, when Anna Maria is Mrs. Pjmsent, she 
will introduce her sister to somebody who may not object to a coarse 
kind of wife ; but I confess I have no hopes for a young woman 
called Christobel, and named, too, after a frightful spinster." 

This latter conversation took place on the eve of Anna Maria's 
introduction, five years subsequent to the rebellion which decided the 
downfall of Lady Wetheral's power, and transferred the sceptre into 
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the hands of her children. The daily occurrences of the nursery are 
marked by sameness; there is little to vary its routine. Let us 
turn now to the period when the lives of the sisters began to take 
their colouring from the sentiments of their parents, and to suffer the 
trials and sorrows jjpdental to existence. 



CHAPTEE H. 

Thb introduction of Miss Wetheral produced an immense sensation 
in Wetheral Castle. Nothing could exceed Lady Wetheral's delight 
in the confusion of selecting becoming articles of dress. How great 
was her pride of heart, her smile of triumph, as she gazed upon Anna 
Maria in her gay apparel, preparing for her first entree into public 
life ! Yet, the occasion was melancholy^ and Ol-suited to be the chosen 
honr to launch youth and beauty upon the ocean of life. 

It was at an assize ball, at Shrewsbury, then the metropolis of the 
north midland counties, where Miss Wetheral burst upon the aston- 
ished sight. When the wretched felon, under sentence of death, lay 
languishing in his cell, awaiting the approaching hour of execution ; 
while the clergyman was speaking hope to the soul, and leading the 
despairing heart to rest for forgiveness on the mercy and sufferings 
of its Eedeemer ; then did the irons which bound his trembling hands 
vibrate to the roar of carriages which rolled rapidly and furiously to 
the scene of festivity. Then did the neighbouring country pour forth 
her highest and loveliest ; and the moans of repentant sinners, on the 
verge of ascending the scaffold, were forgotten in the brilliant throng, 
and lost in the lively repartee, or well-turned compliment. 

The assize ball was then the arena for debutantes ; the one green 
spot which decorated the dullness of a long twelvemonth ; the hope, 
the anxiety of hundreds. That ill-judged hour for gaiety is now con- 
signed to silence. The march of intellect has trodden down that 
nnholy practice, and given an outward semblance, at least, of better 
feelings. It is assuredly better taste. 

It was a pfTOud moment when Anna Maria visited the nursery, to 
display her first ball dress, and receive expressions of wonder and 
delight at her appearance. The sisters broke from their romps to 
examine the ornaments which glittered on her neck ; and a row of 
maid-servants, who were introduced into the nursery to see Miss 
Wetheral, coortesied in profound admiration. She was indeed a 
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creaiuK to be gaxed at. Isabel receirecl a& inoimUe wound upon 
her peace from the interview, and never more returned to her once 
happy games of puss in the corner. Anna Maria was but one year 
her senior, yet she was dressed in muslin and satin, wore a diamond 
necklace, and had been tq the assize ball. Wl^ oould not she also 
partake in such delights P Why was she to play with her sisters in 
the nursery, while Anna Maria was dancing at assize balls P 

Lady Wetheral tried to argue Isabel into docility, but her mind 
could not perceive the sense of her parent's reasoning. ''My dear 
child, your sister will soon mairy, and then you will appear in her 
place. You know nothing is so inconvenient as having two daughters 
out at the same time. While gentlemen are disputing which is the 
best-looking, the. young ladies lose their novelty^ and cannot expect 
to marry well." 

" But, mamma, I don't want to marry ; I want to dance, and look 
as handsomely^essed as Anna Maria did at the assize ball." 

*' Nonsense, Isabel ! you are as pertinacious as your father, and 
just OS blind. Wait till your sister is married, and she will introduce 
you. Perhaps next year may produce wonders ; your sister is exceed- 
ingly admired." 

" So she map be, while I am out. I shall not interfere with her, 
you know, for I shall be danciog all the time." 

"I cannot argue with such a limited intellect as you appear to 
possess, Isabel. I have made my arrangements, and cannot break 
through them. You will appear when your sister is Mrs. Fynsent. 
Tom Fynsent was very attentive to Anna Maria at the ball." 

" Then I'll beg Tom Fynsent to make haste, I declare!" exolaimed 
Isabel. 

"Do not be vulgar and unlady-like, Isabel, and promise me you 
will make no coarse allusions to Tom Fynsent. I should be extremely 
shocked at such a line of conduct. I do not absolutdy say Anna 
Maria mil secure Tom, but I trust and hope sueh an event is in 
fruition ; and if so, you shall immediately be. brought forward. Two 
girls out at once is folly." 

Isabel was nothing daunted by her mother^s objeetion; and she 
returned openly and constantly to the attack, which soon exhausted 
the few efiicient reasons urged by her antagonist. An incident at 
once decided the propriety of stopping the mouth of an alarming 
witness, and put an end to further discussion. Isabel was allowed 
to descend into the drawing-room, after Anna Maria's deM, as Lady 
Wetheral observed it would prove a judicious step tpwards giving 
ker manner its first polish ; and the transition from the nursery to 
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the tmla of soeiety would be kss felt by a gradtial initiation into its 
forms. 

Isabel was not to oonyerse, or offer an opinion npon any subject ; 
she was not in any wise to infringe upon her sister's prerogative, or 
draw attention towards herself; bat she was to observe silently the 
proprieties of life — to learn by close attention the observances, the 
graceful bend of reception, the easy flow of local conversation, and 
the thousand agreeable nothings comprised in receiving company. 
Upon all this was Isabel to meditate ; but no silly compliment offered 
by a young man was to be understood or replied to by herself; no 
gracious invitation was to be accepted, no remark whatsoever was to 
induoe her to put herself forward. Upon these hard terms, Isabel 
was received in her mother's apartments ; and she endured the sight 
pf her "senior by only one year," receiving the crowds which fre- 
quented Wetheral Castle, dressed with elegance, admired, courted, 
and surrounded with flattery in all its Proteus forms. 

Isabel long suffered the keen feejings of envy to war in her heart ; 
not envy towards Anna Maria, whom she equsJly admired and loved, 
— ^but envy of that state which she longed ardently to partake. In 
one hapless hour, Isabel forgot her vow of silence, and spoke, as 
most backward young ladies mil speak, when pressed beyond en- 
durance^ most rashly and unadvisedly. Lady Spottiswoode and her 
daughter had. been long dilating on the forthcoming races, and the 
full ordinary and ball which every one anticipated, when Miss Spot- 
tiswoode, turning to Isabel, asked when they should have the 
pleasure of including her among the gay young ladies. Isabel, 
thrown off her guard by the question, instantly replied, colouring 
with her earnest feelings, — 

''Oh! Miss Spottiswoode, I hope I shall soon be out; but it 
depends upon Anna Maria's marrying Tom Pynsent.*' Lady We- 
theral for one instant completely lost her self-possession. Sir John 
laughed aloud. Hie Spottiswoodes were too delicate to take notice 
of the remark. They rose and examined some portfolios of prints 
which lay upon the table, and endeavoured to change the current of 
thought, by again dwelling upon the ordinary and race ball ; but the 
shock was too severely felt to be easily overcome. There was a 
painful silence, and the Spottiswoodes kindly took their leave. 

"There!** said Lady Wetheral, applying the vinaigrette to her 
nose, "Lady Spottiswoode is gone to report my arrangements to the 
world, and Isabel's stupid folly has occasioned it. Did I not insist 
upon her silence ?** 

" You should have taught your girls discretion, Gertrude," replied 
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Sir John, " by being discreet yoarself. Wliy did you commit yoor 
an\angcments, as you call them, to the keeping of a child who is 
suffering under them P You should teach them to practise the art of 
speaking, before you thrust your children headlong from the nursery 
into company. You are rightly served ; this will prevent all future 
mistakes.*' 

"You may say what you please, Sir John; I cannot exhaust myself 
by arguing with such very limited ideas. I am very ill, and extremely 
shocked at Isabel's conduct : pray, let her attend the race-ball, or do 
what she likes : I am unequal to combat determined obstinacy." 

" May I go to the race-ball, then P Shall I go out with Anna 
Maria, and see her admired, and dance myself for hours together ? " 
exclaimed Isabel, throwing herself on her knees in a transport. 

" Go just where you like," replied her mother, languidly ; " you 
will be stupid and vulgar whenever you emerge, therefore time or 
place is a matter of little moment. Take your own way, for my 
authority is quite set aside." 

Up rose Isabel, attentive only to the words which pronounced her 
release, and, bounding round the room, careless of remark, she rushed 
upstairs to make known her triumph. 

"Thompson, Thompson! I am going to the race-ball in July. I 
am to go out with Anna Maria, and dance like mad ! here goes !" 

And Isabel began dancing round the nursery in the wildest spirits, 
imitating, to the best of her ability, Anna Maria's elegant manner 
and step. 

Thus was Lady Wetheral a second time defeated in the nearest 
wi^h of her heart ; but her resentment only extended to keeping 
her bed for two days, during which she complained to Thompson of 
illness and excessively shocked feelings. On the third day she waa 
eagerly and agreeably employed in selecting a proper wardrobe for 
Isabel. 

There could not be a more striking contrast than that which was dis- 
played in the person and manners of the two elder sisters, and their 
effect upon society was equally distinct. Anna Maria concealed an 
irritable temper under an exterior peculiarly elegant, and manners 
strikingly gentle and fascinating: her popularity, therefore, was 
great, and her steps attended by admirers of both sexes, who were 
drawn towards her by the force of extreme sweetness of manner. 
All men toasted the lovely Miss Wetheral, and all women confessed 
she was agreeable as she was charming, yet Anna Maria passed on 
her way without receiving offers from one sex, or forming a friend- 
ship with an individual of the other. 
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Isabel's artless Ligh spirits and warm heart were, on tbe other band, 
misunderstood, and few did her justice in public. She danced too 
much, and laughed too loud, and gentlemen sought her often as an 
agreeable relief from tbe refined insipidity of her companions, which 
told against her in society. Lady Wetheral cautioned her in vain. 

" I wish, Isabel, you would not jump so high, and look so pleased 
with your partners ; it is quite inelegaut, and will make you disliked. 
No other young lady looks pleased, and the gentlemen get grinning 
and talking round you, to the exclusion of your sister and many 
others. Pray refrain." 

"It is my nature to be happy," replied Isabel, laughing, "and my 
friends may out-talk me if they like. I only desire to chat and enjoy 
myself in peace." 

"For shame, Isabel ! you are not aware how you create enemies by 
such conduct. I was ashamed to see you racing down the middle 
and up again, with Tom Pynsent, at Lady Spottiswoode's carpet- 
dance. A young lady should never engross a gentleman's attention 
so conspicuously." 

"Tom Pynsent amused me extremely, mamma: he was telling 
college stories, and off we capered without caring who remarked us." 

"You are remarkably vulgar and underbred, my dear," resumed her 
mother, " and I have no hopes of your establishment. I am very 
much surprised at Anna Maria's beauty failing to elicit an offer; 
perhaps Julia may do better when she appears, but my hopes chiefly 
rest upon Clara : her style of beauty is very magnificent." 

Isabel's happy disposition received these shocks with inimitable 
good humour. She listened to daily remarks upon her want of 
elegance, and believed in her total exemption from the gifts which 
Nature had lavished upon her elder sister ; but her mind scorned the 
idea of mourning over a useless grief. She cared not for extraneous 
advantages which could not reach the mind : she never entered a ball- 
room without a profusion of dancing engagements ; and if she was 
liked and followed, even in the presence of her handsome sister, what 
did she care for mere beauty ? 

Lady Wetheral at last yielded the point, and allowed Isabel to 
choose her own mode of pleasing. Her taste turned with horror 
from her " unfortunate Isabel," but she ceased to look at, or remark 
upon, her brusquerie. She told Thompson, "some men took oCA 
fancies to healthy, fat-looking, smiKng girls; and probably Is!\>jel 
might please some old rich widower or stupid retired bachelor, and 
marry at last : she would be a foil to her sisters, at any rate." 

Lady Wetheral was right: an odd "retired bachelor" did admire 
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Isabel precisely for her healthy, good-humouied looks; and, in pro- 
cess of time, be advanced, slowly and cautiously, to the attach ; but 
his masner concealed the matter long to all eyes but those of ber 
father. Lady Wetheral was blind to the very dSnoument, 

**1 can't imagine why that tiresome old Boscawen comes here 
every other mommg, Sir John, sitting for hours and saying nothing : 
pray don't ask him to stay dinner again,'-'he makes me ill." 

" He is a great friend of mine, Gertrude : I like Boscawen." 

" I know you like unaccountable people, love ; but he worries me 
to death, and he will sit at dinner between Anna Maria and Isabel. 
I don't consider Isabel ; but he keeps Tom Pynsent away from Asna 
Maria, and never enters into any sort of conversation." 

" He thinks more than he says, my dear." 

" I hate people who think : thinking makes everything worse : 
luckily, I have quite given up thinking about Isabel, or her loud 
laugh would kill me." 

'' Boscawen does not object to Isabel's joyous laugh, Gertrude; he 
hopes to hear it in perpetuity." 

"I wish he would take her to himself, then;" replied his lady, 
gently yawning, and taking up a novel. 

" Boscawen has proposed for Isabel," said Sir John, seriously. 

''How can you talk such nonsense, Sir John! if the old man 
proposes to anybody, it will certainly be to Anna Maria. I saw he 
admired her exceedingly ; so does everybody : she is very captivating." 

" Boscawen has proposed for Isabel, however," he returned ; " and 
though he is too advanced in years for a young girl's speculation, yet, 
if she could fancy him, I think she might be hs^py. I wish you to 
speak to your daughter upon the subject, Grertrude. If she has the 
slightest disinclination to Boscawen, do not mention him a second 
time ; I will not allow her to be talked into matrimony." 

" Then talk to her yourself, Sir John. I am quite overpowered by 
the surprise. I was so certain Boscawen admired Anna Maria; but 
since he has the bad taste to prefer Isabel, she ought not to demur 
an instant. Boscawen is very rich, and I dare say he will act very 
handsomely as to settlements. When old men marry young wives, 
they ought to pay for the distinction. Isabel will be very foolish if 
she declines him." 

Anna Maria at this moment appeared at the door, and Lady 
Wetheral's ideas excursed at the sight of her beautiful daughter, still 
so admired, yet unsought. 

" Well, my dear, I am glad you are come at this moment ; here is 
MTt Boscawen proposing for Isabel, and no one asks for you ; I cai^'t 
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andentiaid it. F«r1»Ain> my lore, if u^ chatted a UtHe iiiore--biit 
you must ' take' in time. Old Boscawen is no great things, only he 
is so rich ; there is no saying when Isabel may be a gay widow." 

" Does my sist^ accept Mr. Boscawen P " asked Anna Maria, in 
dulcet tones, witfaoitt replying to her mother's hints. 

" She will do so, if i^e has common sense ; bnt we have sent fer 
her. Your &ther is to talk to her." 

Isabel obeyed the summons, whidi prayed for h&t appearance in 
Lady's Wethml's bomhir. ^e tsitered knghing. 

" I am sure I know the reason of your summons, papa. Mr. Bos- 
cawen has written to you." 

"And you will v^ be bo mad as to refuse sudi an excellent 
establishment," eried her motho', earnestly. 

Stay, Gertrude ; I will not aUow Isabel to be influenced." 
He can make any settfemeBt you please, Isabd," continued her 
mother. 

" Gertrude " 

"He is dd and ugly, Isabel"— Lady Wetheral rose unconsciously 
from the sofa in hex energy, perfectly deaf to h^ husband's call to 
order — " he is old and ugly ; but no girl in her senses would r^se 
such an establishment. You cannot stake a hands(»ie face against a 
fortane, which will purchase all a woman prizes most. You will be 
respectable and enviiJaie, for you will command everything that m 
coyetable in this world ( " 

Sir J(^ was distressed and indignant at the sentiment conireyed 
in his lady's discourse ; but he knew it was vain to contend with a 
mind anchored upon the world. He turned to Isabel. 

" I wish to know, my love, if Mr. Boscawen's offer is disagreeable 
to yott. If you r^eot his suit, /will take care he ^ali not offend 
again." 

Lady Wetheral fixed her eyes with intense anxiety upon Isabe!^ 
who promptly replied the offer had been made with her knowledge and 
concurrence. 

" My dear Isabel, I thought you would not overlook such advan- 
tages," cried her lady^p, embracing her daughter with unfeigned 
delight. 

Isabel," said her father, " yon wish to marry Mr. Boscawen F" 
Indeed, papa, I do." 

You wish to quit your home, my love, and live altogether with 
Mr. Boscawen?" 

" Yes, indeed I do, papa." 

*'A*e you aware, Isabel, that in marrying Mr. Boscawen yow 
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must become steady and obedient^ and submit to his wishes and 
views?" 

" Perfectly, papa." 

" Are you aware, my love, that when you have become a wife, you 
must quit home for ever, and remain with Mr. Boscawen at Brierly, 
to nurse him in sickness, and console him in sorrow P" 

"Oh yes, papa, I know all that perfectly; and I shall like very 
much to nurse Mr. Boscawen, he is so good-tempered." 
!^ " Yet, listen to me, Isabel, I have much to say;" and her father's 
countenance and manner became impressively serious. "You are 
too young to understand the solemn vows you must make at the 
altar. I know Boscawen is a good man, or I should not have L'stened 
to his offer when he proposed for a girl young enough to be his 
daughter. You must have given him great encouragement^ Isabel." 

"Oh yes, papa, I did. 1 told him I would be sure to be his 
wife, if you had no objection, and I hope you do not mean to prevent 
it." 

Lady Wetheral became indignant at her husband's serious view of 
matrimony, and she had recourse to her vinaigrette, as usual, upon 
exciting subjects. 

" I cannot imagine, Sir John, why you should endeavour to make 
doubts for Isabel, when such an offer may never occur again— ocr- 
tainly not to Isabel, who has so little appearance. It quite provokes 
me to hear you raising difficulties about a nonsensical affair of 
marriage. Isabel will marry like other girls, and get on like other 
people." 

" I do not wish my daughter to marry like ether girls, Gertrude ; 
I wish Isabel to be happy and respected." 

" And who will deny her being very happy. Sir John, when she has 
every luxury her mind can invent? and who denies a woman's 
respectability when she is rich and well connected? Nonsense, my 
dear." 

"We never agree in sentiment, Gertrude," said her husband, 
gravely. 

" How can I see things, love, in the strange light you represent 
them? My mother never read me such lectures as you preach to 
Isabel, and I was scarcely her age when I married. I was congratu- 
lated on my good fortune, and you know we both drove immediately 
to Hamlet's. Pray let Isabel enjoy herself." 

" Oh pray, papa, let me have Mr. Boscawen," cried Isabel, clasping 
her hands, as the tears burst from her dark blue eyes. " Do not say 
I am not to have Mr. Boscawen ! and he has ordered me a tilbury 



t^oA upon the cettainty of my aoceptmg him; it is to liaye a 
leopaard's claw as a fastening round my throat ! Oh papa, papa !" 

" I have not uttered a vnxd about refttsing Mr. Boscawen, my 
love." 

*' Oh, tiiank you, papa, thank you ! " and Isabel flew to embrace her 
£Either. " My own good papa, not to make me miserable !*' 

"You would be unhappy, then, if I decHned Mr. Boscaweii, 
Isabel?" 

" Oh, papa, wretched ! The doak, too, of no use ; and I had so set 
my heaort upon the leopard's claw." 

" A small forget-me-not would have been in better taste, Isabel," 
observed her mother. 

*'No; I particularly admire the leopard's claw, because Mr. 
Boscawen liked it. And then, papa, we are to drive in his tilbury ; 
and I am to have a for cap with a tassel, and choose it myself. I 
shall be so happy." , ,; ^ 

There was nothing more to be said. Isabel looked upon everything 
connected with Mr. Boscawen e» couleur de ro^e, and her imagination 
pictiiffed Brierly as a home of enchantment. She believed her days 
were to glide away among rural sports and in juvenile assemblies ; 
tiie summer would be dedicated to haymaking and gathering roses ^ 
the winter would be a continuity of music and dancing. If her father's 
remaiks chased the smile from her lips, as he alluded to scenes of 
duty and the cares of a family, they were speedily recalled by Lady 
Wetheral's enumeration of the comforts wMch must attache to her 
situation. ^ v, ::' 

*' My dear Isabel, your father alarms yon • Ijut, trust me, there is 
nothing alarming in matrimony. You will have a large settlement 
and a handsome allowance, therefore everything will go smootldy. 
If you have a family, it won't much inconvenience you, Shut out 
the nurseries with baize doors, and you will be free from noise. I 
managed very well, for sometimes I did not see or hear you children 
for weeks." 

Mr. Boscawen was admitted as an accepted lover, and Isabel did 
not regret her acceptance of a man who listened with admiration and 
interest to her remarks, and who never turned from her brusquerie 
with the disgust her mother could not conceal towards her. Mr. 
Boscawen at five and forty looked with delight upon Isabel, whose 
extreme youth and beauty threw a halo around her xmeducated mind. 
Her tich and joyous laugh pleased the taciturn nature of his mind ; 
he was charmed by her innocence, and imtired by her ceaseless 
prat^; tiiereforc v. as Mr. Boscawen her constant and loved _com 
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panion, wliom lier eye sought in all companies and at all momentsy 
and to whom her inmost thoughts were oommunicated. She loved 
to hang upon his arm, and take long walks with her darling Bos- 
cawen ; she delighted to drive his tilbury, and exhibit the cloak of 
long promise ; to chat freely, and, as she expressed it in confidence to 
Julia, to rattle away about nothing, and be just as much admired as 
though she spoke sense, like Anna Maria. 

Isabel's wedding-day was to herself a day of extravagant enjoy- 
ment and agreeable confusion. She was going to a home of her own 
—to be called in future " Mrs. Boscawen," and to receive the com- 
. liments of the bridal party. There was a large company to break- 
fast, and the Spottiswoodes were of the chosen number who had the 
pleasure of congratulating Isabel upon her magnificent prospects. 
Isabel thanked Miss Spottiswoode for her friendly wishes. 

" Now I am married, dear Sophy, I wbh you were all going to do 
the same thing. I should so have liked four or ^ve weddings at once ! 
but you will all come and see me, and we will have such merriment ; 
won't we, Mr. BoscawenP" 

Mr. Boscawen bowed smilingly to Isabel's appeal, and she pro- 
ceeded, — 

" I will drive you all in the tilbury, when you come to Brierly j it 
holds only Mr. Boscawen and myself now, but I dare say we can 
squeeze four. Mr. Boscawen is very stout, and bis coat covers an 
acre of ground ; doesn't it, Mr. Boscawen P" 

Lady Wetheral became visibly uneasy at Isabel's loquacity, and 
endeavoured to change the subject; but Mrs. Boscawen was too 
happy and too unsuspecting to observe a hint or detect a look ; her 
heart was full of hope, and revelling in novel situations. She talked 
on, inviting everybody to Brierly, and appealing to Mr. Boscawen if 
he would not be delighted to have his house as full as it could hold. 
The bridal carriage drawing to the door relieved Lady Wetheral's 
distress. 

At the parting moment, Isabel preserved her serenity, while her 
sisters wept over the kind-hearted companion they were now to lose. 
Isabel's gentleness of temper, her buoyant spirits, and warm affec- 
tions, endeared her to all her family circle ; and they doubly valued 
her excellence when her society was on the eve of being withdrawn 
for ever. Isabel smiled as radiantly as usual under the repeated 
embraces of her weeping sisters, and cheered- their grief. 

'*My dear girls, you see I am married ; and as mamma says I can 
do what I like, I mean to have each of you with me in turn, so pray 
do not cry. Julia, you will come first, and we will have such fun, 
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haymaking ! sbau't we, Mr. Boscawen ? And Clara, wlien you come 
to me, we will gallop over the countiy on ponies ; won't we, Mr. 
Boscawen?" 

Mr. Boscawen kissed Isabel's hand without reply, and her father 
led her to her caniage. The new equipage struck her eye. 

"Oh, mamma! how you will delight in my carnage ! It's quite 
my own ; is it not, Mr. Boscawen ? When you come to Brierly, we 
will drive about all day. You know you said it would be the best 
part of the show." 

Mr. Boscawen had never approved Lady Wetheral's sentiments, 
and rarely entered into conversation with her. Isabel's observation 
had its effect ; he bowed very coolly to her ladyship, and ordered the 
postilions to drive on. The carriage was soon lost in the distance. 
Lady Wetheral was disconcerted at Isabel's unfoi-tunate speech, and 
^she remarked upon it in passing &om the colonnade into the break- 
fast-room. 

"Isabel has married much better than I anticipated ; but nothing 
'will heal her dreadful propensity to make remarks in the wrong place, 
and repeat observations improperly. This unladylike want of cau- 
tion will ruin her reputation as a woman of fashion, but she is no 
longer ' Miss "Wetheral* Isabel is now Mrs. Boscawen." 



CHAPTER ni. 

iTuuA was now advanced in consequence of Mrs. Boscawen's 
marriage ; and she stepped from Thompson's room into society, as 
Minerva sprang from the brain of Jupiter, fully armed and equipped 
for her vocation. Lady Wetheral was greatly pleased with the air 
de societe which Juha displayed in her intercourse with the new 
world, her playful badinage with gentlemen, and her intuitive know- 
ledge of the "proprieties." Her mother hailed her as a star of 
promise. 

" My dear Sir John, Julia puts me very much in mind of myself, at 
her age : do you observe the nicety with which she glides through 
her ceremonies ? She is much more brilliant than Anna Maria, and 
never incautious, like poor Isabel. I shall look very high for Julia." 

"Who is to be the doomed man, Gertrude?" asked Sir John 
quietly. 

" I know you laugh at me, but I don't consider you a proper judge 

c 2 
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of danghters* educations. You would let them many anything, if a 
stupid curate or poor lieutenant could persuade you they had good 
hearts ! " 

''My daughters' hopes of happiness must depend upon their 
companion having a heart and principles." 

" A fiddlestick, Sir John ! X)oes a good heart buy a carriage and 
four P or can principle purchase comforts P What would Boscawen's 
heart be without his income P but you have such an odd way of talk- 
ing. I don't say that a good heart is not very well in its way, but I 
do insist upon it, money is the first object.'* 

" Such sentiments, Gertrude, are very unfit for a parent's lips. I 
trust your daughters may marry early in life, to be withdrawn from 
your influence." 

Lady Wetheral burst into tears. 

" This is always your cruel tray, Sir John, when I am speaking^ 
confidentially to you about my children's prospects. I am sure they 
hear from me the very best sentiments: I have always entreated them 
to do nothing Improper— I have always told them to avoid publicity, 
and never lose their place in society. If any of my daughters went 
wrong, I would never see them again.** 

" What do you mean by ' going wrong,' Gertrude P** 

" Why I mean losing their reputation by a conspicuous flirtation 
with a married man, or running away from the man they marry, or 
doing anything which loses a woman her high position in public 
opinion — any dereliction of that kind I never — never would pardon, 
and my girls know it. You always do me injustice. Sir John." 

Sir John could not behold his lady's tears unmoved ; it was his 
weak point, and his lady was aware of her power. In this instance 
she triumphed over his weakness, and won an easy victory, for she 
silenced the grave rebukes which affected her self-love. A kiss of 
affection on his part dissipated every woful feeling on the face of her 
ladyship : its very remembrance was past away. 

" Well now, my love, since you are sorry you offended me, I have 
a great deal to say. I want you particularly to ask Lord Ennismore 
to Wetheral. Don't look grave, my dear Sir John ; the poor feUow 
is dragging on an odd kind of existence, but still he lives. Just ask 
him to spend his Christmas with us ; and of course his mother must 
be included in the invitation. I do not coerce young gentlemen, 
therefore you cannot have fears for their safety. Ask that poor 
unhealthy creature ; at any rate his lordship has the option of declin- 
ing an invitation which does not give him satisfaction." 

Sir John submitted to the '' aDrangem^t ;" and, most unexpectedly 
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to himself. Lord Eimismore accepted the inviiation. Lady Wetheral 
could not conceal her raptures ; Julia also was pleased, and after a 
long tete-a-tete with her mother, she reported the conference to Anna 
Maria. 

" I have had a long lecture from mamma, but that is nothing new. 
She has been anxiously beseeching me to captivate poor measly 
Ennismore, which I had long decided to do before papa issued his 
invitation, only I amused myself with assuring her I could not endure 
such a wretched sickly creature. Poor mamma had recourse to all 
her essence bottles, perfectly fatigued with setting forth his lordship's 
titles and rent-roll. She says all her hopes are anchored upon myself, 
as she is sure you will never marry now." 

"Does she P " replied Anna Maria softly and tranquilly. 

"Yes, she told me you had passed two years without an offer, and 
tberefore you must be considered /m»«/<?, as Tom Pynsent did not come 
forward." 

A deep blush overspread the cold pale cheek of Anna Maria^ but 
she made no reply. 

" Mamma told me, if Lord Ennismore did not attach himself to me, 
I could but try Tom Pynsent, as she very much wished one of us to 
be established at Hatton ; but though I may flirt with Tom Pynsent, 
I would not marry such a hunting, loud-voiced man." 

Anna Maria remained silent ; JuHa proceeded : — 

" You will not make a reply, and how can I go on talking without 
an audience ? Mamma takes great pams to plan our attacks, but she 
deserts us in our hour of need. I am sure she held up Tom Pynsent 
to you as the one thing needful, and because you did not take to each 
other, she is quite certain you will remain single." 

Anna Maria's lips were compressed, and no sound issued from their 
portals. Julia looked earnestly in her face, and beheld tears flowing : 
she threw her arms round her sister's graceful neck, and embraced 
her. 

"My dear Anna Maria, tell me why you weep, and why you take 
mamma's nonsense to heart ? Everybody loves you, dear Anna, and 
you will marry in time, though Isabel did go before you." 

Anna Maria's heart was too full to give utterance in words, but 
a violent fit of weeping relieved her, and Julia's embraces won 
her confidence. She unburdened her sorrow to this affectionate 
sister. 

" I do not regret Isabel's marriage, Julia, or my own singlehood, 
so lamented by my mother— it is not that I deplore; but I was 
taught to— I was assured—" another long fit of weeping succeeded. 
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aud again Julia soothed the chokiiig violence of her sister's grief. 
An interval of calm allowed poor Anna Maria to proceed. 

"If I had not been taught to consider Tom Pynsent as an assured 
lover—if my mother had not persevered in holding him tip to my view 
as a model of perfection, and woven his idea into my very nature, I 
should not have loved so fondly the man you despise, Julia." 

Julia gazed at her sister in mute astonishment, as she giew ener- 
getic in her subject. 

" If I had foolishly sought his society, I might have merited the 
pain 1 have endured ; but, Julia, my mother raved about him— his 
affections were considered the only proper aim of female ambition — 
he was courted by her, and he was always near me. My mother 
sought his fortune, but I attached myself to his person, and I am cast 
aside by both. Pynsent, I know, believes me ambitious and sordid, 
and my mother considers me no longer a safe speculation. I have 
been the victim of her heedless calculations ! " 

"My dear, dear sister!" exclaimed Julia, bursting into tears. 

" Who can repay me for all my useless suffering P " continued Anna 
Maria in still more energetic tones, her eyes flashing fire. ** Who 
will return me the peace of mind I have lost— the tranquillity of my 
early days— the first happy hours of my gaiety ? Who had a right to 
betray my heart, and trample upon my hopes, when I was too young 
and ignorant of harm to discover the snare ? What has my mother 
done for me P I was her eldest born, her hope and companion ; and 
what has she done for me but cast me into misery^ and made my life 
a burden 1 " 

" Oh, my poor dear sister ! " cried Julia, in deep distress ; " and 
under your quiet manner, you really loved Tom Pynsent ?" 

" I loved him truly and for ever," replied Anna Maria, the fire of 
her dark eyes sinking into humidity, as the current of her thoughts 
dwelt alone upon the man she adored. "I can see no faults in the 
creature, you deprecate— he may be the character you describe, but to 
me he is sacred : I love him, and though he shall never know it, I will 
die for him." 

"Never more will I flirt with Tom Pynsent, oh, never, never!" 
exclaimed Julia, throwing her arms again round Anna Maria's waist. 
" If I had known you cared for him, I would not have chatted as I 
did last night with Tom. Oh, Anna, how you must have suffered, yet 
how calm you appeared !" 

"I care not who engrosses his attention," replied her sister, as the 
colour rose and subsided in her cheeks. " I care not who loves him 
or is loved by him : I am jealous of no one : I love in hopelessness 
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and miser3r, and he shall nerer know my agony. Take care, Julia, 
how you trifle with Lord Ennismore ; these hateful flirtations destroy 
each other's repose ; how selfish, how cruel ! " Anna Maria shud- 
dereid as she spoke. 

" I will not try to attach Lord Ennismore," cried Julia in earnest 
accents : "your distress has cured me of all intentions ; but speak to 
papa, Anna Maria, and he will keep Tom Pynsent from the house. 
You know how kind he always is." 

'' Not for worlds !" cried Anna Maria, starting up, " not for 
worlds, Julia ! Let no one know I am wretched— let no one pity mc, 
or dare to comfort me but yourself— promise, promise mc, on your 
honour." 

8he took Julia's clasped hands in her own, and with an impetu- 
osity belonging to her irritable nature, she exacted a solemn vow of 
silence. Julia gave her assurances with regret, but the vow passed 
her lips, and from her the secret never transpired. She was the soul 
of honour in those matters. 

After this confidential disclosure on the part of her eldest sister, 
Julia repulsed every attention offered by Tom Pynsent, and firmly 
resisted his efforts to attract her notice. Toung Pynsent was aston- 
ished by a style of manner so suddenly adopted and so perseveringly 
kept up towards himself, and at first he resented the cold indifference 
by an equal display of composed carelessness ; but its pertinacity at 
length piqued his vanity, and in the end produced a watchfulness 
which engrossed his whole soul. 

Had Julia flirted on with Tom Pynsent, his heart would have been 
untouched; and his mind, perfectly aware of Lady Wetheral's 
schemes, had remained free to sport amid the beanty which sur- 
rounded him. But Julia's manners, so unaffected, so perfectly guile- 
less, showed such unequivocal avoidance of his society, that vanity 
took the alarm, and conducted her victim to the very snare he had so 
long observed and ridiculed. To be disliked by a Wetheral, when all 
the Shropshire world knew he had long been a favourite speculation 
of her ladyship — ^it was not to be endured, and, coiite que eatete, Tom 
Pynsent vowed to subdue the cold heart of Julia Wetheral. 

Tom Pynsent was not an Apollo, nor did he possess the fascination 
of more courtly men, to make the subjugation of a lady's heart the 
amusement of a leisure hour. Tom Pynsent was good-looking, tall, 
broad set, and loud in speech, as Julia had described him : he was also 
empty, good-natured, and immoderately fond of fox-hunting. His 
very large fortune in perspective gave him the entree of the neigh- 
bourhood at all hours ; and if Tom Pynsent failed in the soft elegance 
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of speecb, or appeared to some diaadTaiitage in the baU-room amoiBflr 
bis more polished companions, yet upon his attentions were the eyes 
of women taught to rest ; and many a glance of admiration was be- 
stowed upon the uncouth, HI dressed Tom Pynsent, which other moitt 
gifted swains failed to obtain. 

It was the fate of Anna Maria to love this man ; and, while the oold, 
stiff manners of the beautiful 3iiss Wetheral chilled the approach of 
distant admirers, her heart was sincerely and really given to Tom 
Pynsent. It is in vain to ai^e upon love, whidh arises from a thou- 
sand causes unconnected with personal appearance. Love takes a 
thousand forms, and defies the power of reason. When Shakespeare 
gave the weaver charms in the eyes of Titania, he illustrated at 
once its blindaess and its intensity. Tom Pynsent might have sought 
and won the heart and taste of Miss Wycherly, who regularly at- 
tended the hunt and broke in her own carriage horses ; but who could 
suppose he had power to captivate the gentle and graceful Miss 
Wetheral ? 

Lady Spottiswoode was celebrated for the agreeability and number 
of her carpet dances. Every fortnight produced a gay society at her 
large mansion in Shrewsbury ; and at her parties the county families 
mixed occasionally with the more humble inhabitants of the town. 
It was this very mixture which gave Lady Spottiswoode's parties 
their decided superiority over those of the neighbourhood ; for at her 
house she possessed the advantage of numbers, and she oongregated 
more youth, beauty, and novelty than her country neighbours could 
ever boast at their eUte, but smidler, and less pleasant meetings. 

Shrewsbury, at the time of Miss Wetheral's introduction, contained 
many families whose claims to gentility might compete with their 
own, but whose income excluded them from distant and expensive 
society. They were always assembled at Lady Spottiswoode's ; and« 
from the variety and novelty which sparkled in her drawing-rooms* 
her parties were considered the most delightful reunions in the county. 
No one ever stayed away from Lady Spottiswoode's, who had the 
power of locomotion; and it was at Lady Spottiswoode's assem- 
blies that Tom Pynsent carried on his pkns for lowering the pride of 
Julia WetheraL 

Anna Maria beheld in the keenest pain, but with unaltered expres« 
sion of countenance, his unceasing persecution of her sister : which- 
ever way Julia moved, Tom Pynsent was beside her, or before her ; 
his eyes were etemsdly watching her actions, and, when Julia was 
not his partner, he declined joining the dancers. If Julia observed 
his fixed determination to be attentive, she heeded it not» for she was 
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dancmg aiid flirting with Lord Ennismore ; and her heart disdained 
the man who had deserted her sister, after a long course of unge- 
nerous flirtation which meant nothingj and which had ii^ured the 
peace of its object. 

Tom Pynsent's character was, however, open and ahoiteboard ; he 
bad firmly believed Anna Maria a party in her mother's schemes, and 
his attentions eliciting no marked return, it persuaded him her heart 
was safe, though her ambition might grasp at becoming mistress of 
Hatton; Julia would have become the equally indifferent object of 
an unmeaning flirtation, had not her sister's unexpected confidence 
seared her feelings towards him. But Tom Pynsent, the long-con- 
tested Tom Pynsent, the idol of Lady Wetheral's hopes, was now 
seriously in love with the lively, fascinating Julia, and love could not 
teach his nature to dissemble a feeling which once took possession of 
his heart. He was found out, and quizzed most unmercifully by his 
companions ; but Tom Pynsent had always a Howknd for their 
Oliver. Young Charles Spottiswoode attacked him at his mother's 
party. 

" Why, Pynsent, people say you have no eyes for any girl but Julia 
Wetheral ; and you do look dreadfully cut up when she dances with 
Ennismore, don't you P" 

"I dare say I do," replied Pynsent, in his usual loud tone of 
voice ; '' and, if I look cut up, you may depend upon it I am so." 

" Then you are fairly in for it, Pynsent," laughed his companion. 

"Yes, I am; but I suppose I have no chance with that d— d 
pinched-in waisted lord." 

Tom Pynsent's sentiments were given jtto bonopubUea, and a group 
of gentlemen quickly gathered round him, some laughing at his situa- 
tion, others sympathizing with him. Tom Pynsent never lowered his 
voice. 

''I dare say yon are all quizzing me, but I don't care for that. I 
know I am in love with a devilish fine girl, so I'm not a bit ashamed ; 
and, if that fellow with his mincing steps gets her, I can't help my- 
self ; but ril be hanged if I hunt till I have asked her !" 

"We thought you liked the eldest sister, Pynsent?" said Mr. 
Wycherly. 

" Did you P I didn't, though. I like Julia Wetheral, and I don't 
care who knows it. Laugh away, boys, and hunt by yourselves, till 
I come among you again." 

So saying, Tom Pynsent Coolly withdrew from the group, and 
stationed himself opposite to Julia, who was still dancing with Lord 
Enmsmore* 
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Anna Maria's ear had drunk iu the whole conversation, which took 
place near her and her mother, though both were concealed from 
obseryation. Lady Wetheral listened, with joy of the deepest and 
most powerful nature, to the confession of Tom Pynsent's affection 
for Julia ; and the restraints of society scarcely concealed the exhibi* 
tion of its effects. Anna Maria preserved her calm demeanour, and 
bore with intrepidity the acknowledgment of his love for another. 
A common observer would have pitied the cold indifferent character 
of Miss Wetheral's countenance ; none knew the pangs which were 
silently devouring her existence. She bore the outpourings of her 
mother's self-congratulation with unflinching steadiness. 

" My dear Anna Maria, I have now married two daughters admi- 
rably, for Julia will assuredly marry Tom Pynsent very shortly. Did 
you not hear him say he should ask her before he hunted ? Most 
likely this very night. What will your father say now ? I wish he 
had been here ! but I am sure it is time to return home. Where is 
my dear Julia ! oh, Lord Ennismore is dancing with her, I see ; Lord 
Ennismore will do for Clara, whom I shall bring out immediately. 
Julia will be Mrs. Pynsent, of Hatton, and Clara shall be Lady 
Ennismore. I have established my daughters exactly as I could 
wish. Poor Isabel did very well for old Boscawen, because she was 
rather vulgar. Well, my love, just tell Julia we must order the 
carriage." 

Anna Maria obeyed her mother's request, and rose to approach 
Julia, who was at that moment seated between Tom Pynsent and 
Lord Ennismore. Julia's quick eye saw her advancing, and she left 
the gentlemen, to bound forward to meet her sister. 

"Julia, the carriage ia ordered ; arc you cool enough to prepare for 
your return home P" 

The words were calmly and distinctly uttered; but Julia was struck 
by the hollow tones and dull eye of Anna Maria. She took her hand 
affectionately. 

" My dear sister, you are ill P" 

" No," replied Anna Maria calmly. 

" Yes, you look ill. I know your countenance well, and it looks very 
disturbed ; tell me what is the matter?" 

"Nothing," Anna Maria trembled as she stood. Julia became 
alarmed. 

" Take no notice," continued Anna Maria; "but let us return home. 
Are you ready?" 

" Yes ; now, this moment. Let us go." 

Lord Ennismore and Tom Pynsent advanced, and each offered an 
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arm to Julia, who quietly gave her hand to his lordship. Tom Pynsent 
followed, but offered no assistance to her eldest sister, who clung 
to Julia's disengaged arm. They joined Lady Wetheral. 

" My dear Julia^ you are not heated, I hope ? I am sorry to call 
you away from the dance ; but I believe it is late, and Anna Maria is 
fatigued. Sir John sits up for us." 

A little change took place among the party, and a little bustle 
ensued, preparatory to their departure. Julia withdrew her arm 
from Lord Ennismore for an instant, to adjust her shawl, and 
Lady Wetheral took immediate advantage of the movement. She 
glided to Lord Ennismore, and took possession of his deserted 
arm. 

" Allow me, my dear lord. You must take care of us, and give us 
safely back to Sir John, you know, according to promise. Anna Maria, 
I bespeak Lord Ennismore's other arm for you ; thank you, my lord, 
we are very comfortably arranged. Julia, my love. Pate gives you 
to Mr. Pynsent jpotir le moment. Now shall we bow to Lady 
Spottiswoode ?" 

The little ruse succeeded. Tom Pynsent walked to the carriage 
with Julia, and he opened the subject so near and so interesting to his 
heart, boldly and without preamble. 

" Miss Julia, I wish to know if you like Lord Ennismore ? " 

Julia was taken by surprise, but she knew the characteristic blunt- 
ness of her companion's manners and speech, and Jalia was rarely 
disconcerted ; she possessed astonishing coolness of manners for a 
girl so young and so recently introduced : her reply was prompt, and 
quietly delivered. 

" I know no right you possess to ask me such a question, Mr. 
Pynsent." 

" I have a right, Miss Julia. If I like a girl, I am at liberty to 
ask if she is pre-engaged." 

Julia laughed, and her laugh led Tom Pynsent to form a wrong 
conjecture upon the state of her feelings towards himself. He pressed 
her hand with considerable force, which Julia resented by withdraw- 
ing her arm. 

" Pray don't be angry, my dear Miss Julia, at a good fox-huuting 
squeeze : I am not used to press ladies' hands, but the firmer I shake 
a friend's hand, the stronger is my pleasure at receiving him, and if 
my grasp offends you, set it down to my affection." 

Julia made no reply, but she retreated to her party; Lady 
Wetheral was impatient at her return, but Julia's indignation 
heeded not the hopes and fears which struggled in her mother's 
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bosom ; she was offended at Tom Pynsent's misconstniotioii of her 
laugh, and she stationed herself by the side of her sister. Tom 
Pynsent stood bewildered. The colour rose in Lady Wetheral's 
cheeks with alarm. 

" My dear Julia, you hare quitted Mr. Pynsent in a yery extra, 
ordinary manner; I am really hurt. Mr. Pynsent! my dear Mr. 
Pynsent!" 

Tom Pynsent advanced, but his mind was in a labyrinth of con- 
fused astonishment :— " Bless my soul. Lady WethersJ, 1 suppose I 
have done something wrong; but the deuce take me if I know 
what brought all this about ! " 

" Some little misunderstanding, my dear Mr. Pynsent ; little 
misunderstandings, we are told, often lead to agreeable and sin- 
cere friendships ; dine with us to-morrow, and make up this little 
fracas" 

Tom Pynsent bowed, with a look indicative of pleased stupidity. 

"I shsJl be very happy; I am in the wrong box somehow; but 
I can't, for the soul of me, think why Miss Julia ran away from 
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There was a silence of some moments ; Tom Pynsent could not 
catch Julia's eye, to learn whether its glance was good ot evil, there- 
fore he sought consolation in addressing Anna Maria. 

" Miss Wetheral^ pou are not offended; perhaps pou will condes- 
cend to accept my arm ? " 

Poor Anna Maria mechanically obeyed the request, and Julia again 
took possession of her partner ; the exchange was made in sHenoe, 
and apparently to the great satisfaction of Lord Ennismore. Tom 
Pynsent walked forward with Anna Maria^ and made his remarks upon 
Julia's desertion. 

" Upon my word, Miss Wetheral, I did nothing to give your 
sister offence, except squeezing her hand, which no lady takes offence 
at, particularly when a man is making love. I love her better than 
any woman I know, and I would not do anything improper for the 
world ; but a squeeze of the hand— now. Miss Wetheral, was that a 
thing to quarrel about P " 

A cold unearthly smile was Anna Maria's answer to this appeal. 

" I shall have it all out to-morrow, however. I suppose Miss Julia 
means to have me, as she laughed when I spoke seriously. She does 
not like that fellow Ennismore, does she, Miss Wetheral ? " 

''I cannot tell," answered Anna Maria, in a voice so low it was 
scarcely audible. 

I wish X knew ! Miss Julia laughed when I put the question to 
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herself, wbich, I suppose, is encouragement, but I shall see to-mor- 
row. I shall speak in time, for fear she should take a femcy to that 
lanky dog behind us. But who would suppose any woman so shy at 
a squeeze ? If I had kissed her, it might have been another thing ! 
Bless my soul, what odd things women are ! " 

There was no time for further remark on either side ; the carriage 
was ready, and no pause allowed a continuation of complaint. Tom 
Pynsent assisted Julia to ascend the steps of the barouche, but she 
would not address him, or grant him one look to enable 1dm to dis- 
cover the real state of her feelings. Lady Wetheral bent forward as 
the door was closing. 

" We shall expect you very early to-morrow, my dear Mr. Pynsent, 
and pray do not treat Us as common acquaintance ; Sir John was 
wishing for you yesterday." 

" I shall come very early-— perhaps to luncheon," replied Tom 
Pynsent, resting his broad hand on the carriage door, and fixing 
his eyes upon Julia; " I have something particular to say to Sir 
John.*' 

" Oh, delightful!" cried Lady Wetheral, bowing and smiling ; " this 
will be something enlivening to tell Sir John. Something, of course, 
about hunting or shooting, the idol of men's hearts.'^ 

It's not about hunting or shooting this time, Lady Wetheral." 
Ah t you mean to be mysterious, to raise our curiosity— what 
can it be ? We must be ftdm, however, and try to wait patiently 
till to-morrow, or rather till this afternoon, for I fancy it is half-past 
twelve." 

Tom Pynsent bowed, and the party proceeded homewards, enclosing 
four hearts, labouring under conflicting and powerful feelings. Lady 
Wetheral's happy, uncontrollable emotions were in strange contrast 
with Anna Maria's deeply-pained feelings, which lay concealed under 
impenetrable silence. Julia, also, was silent and sad ; her situation 
with respect to Tom Pynsent and Lord Bnnismore gave her young 
heart its fiist painful impressions. Lord ^mismore repUed to Lady 
Wetheral^s eager, agitated remarks with an absence of mind which 
proved his lordship equally occupied with his feelings ; and all this 
was ori^nated in the well-filled, gay ball-room, which had long been 
considered the cradle of happiness and the grave of care. So prone 
is nature to seek suffering under the mask of pleasure, that all hearts 
court its renewal. 

Lady Spottiswoode's parties were the scene of cruel disappointment, 
and the cause of repeated disquietude, yet did the young and fair of 
ihftt dajr etowd to her aasembliesa and severe illness alone obliged a 
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reluctant mvalid to remain perdu when Lady Spottiswoode issued 
her cards from the Abbey Eoregatc. 

Oh \ that deceit should dwell 
In sach a gorgreoas palace. 

Anna Maria had borne her short but destroying colloquy with Tom 
Pynsent without giving way to the pain which wrung her heart; and, 
during the drive to Wethend, she had restrained the swelling of her 
soul, and made a strong effort to subdue the tears which rushed into 
her eyes ; but when she had gained the sanctuary of her own apart- 
ment, all restraint was at an end, and Julia bent over the un- 
fortunate girl as she lay extended hopelessly and helplessly upon her 
bed. 

"My dear sister !—is this horrible grief indeed given to Tom 
Pynsent?^* 

" God knows it is ! Julia, but do not ridicule a sorrow you cannot 
comprehend. When I heard him this night declare his love for you, 
and when he whispered it to my own self, then I felt as all women 
feel who find their affection is unheeded and unvalued. I felt, Julia^ 
as keenly as if Tom Pynsent had been admired and loved by hun- 
dreds." 

" But, my dear Anna, you will not love a man who places so little 
value— and is so very " Julia hesitated. 

" It matters little," replied Anna Maria with impetuosity, " who 
cares for Tom Pynsent, or who expresses astonishment at my attach- 
ment. Every woman wonders at her neighbour's choice ; and it is 
sufficient that I am most unhappy. You, Julia, need not tell me I am 
little valued by him ; I know and feel it, but the information does 
not come well from your lips, who have gained the heart I can never 
cease to covet." 

" Tom Pynsent can never be anything to me," said Julia. 

" And thus it is," continued Anna Maria, speaking in mournful 
accents. " We are doomed to helpless misery from our birth, and we 
prey upon each other's peace. Why did he constantly attend upon 
me, when his heart was free ? and why did my mother teach my first 
thoughts to rest upon a man whose affections she could not ensure 
me P I tell you, it was wrong ! I tell you, Julia, it was altogether 
ungenerous and cruel. I have been sacrificed to a selfish policy; and 
on the very threshold of life my happiness has been wrecked, to 
make existence a burden for ever !" She clasped her hands tightly 
together, and, rising suddenly from her bed, paced her room with 
rapid steps, talking apparently to herself. 

''What was to be gained by my misery F has it soothed my 
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mother's ambition? She spmns me as the object who has disap- 
pointed her hopes. Has it gained the long-sought aim of my own 
anxions love? He told me himself he loved my sister. Am I to 
bear all this with smiling indifTercnce ? Julia, Julia !" she screamed, 
*'I cannot smile, I will not smile, and no one shall see me smile 
more." 

Julia endeavoured to soothe Anna Maria into calmness, but all 
efforts were unavailing; her impetuous nature was roused, and it 
must take its own course : resistance could only increase its fury. 

"Leave me to myself, Julia — Cleave me ! I shall be calm enough 
to-morrow, but now my very heart bursts at the thought of all that 
has passed. Do not try to calm me ! I will not be calm. If I grow 
calm, it wOl be from madness, and I shall be maddened by oppo- 
sition. I tell you, Julia, to leave me, and don't let Thompson come 
into my room. There, go — ^in mercy ! " 

Julia became alarmed, but she turned to withdraw. 
Shake hands, Anna Maria, and wish me good night." 
I have no heart for anything," replied Anna Maria, irritated. " I 
will not shake hands, or wish good to any one, for it is all nonsense ; 
only leave me now." 

Julia retired in silence, for it was vain to persevere in calming her 
sister's irritated feelings. Anna Maria's nature was composed of 
fiery particles ; and her generally very composed manner concealed a 
heittt full of keen and powerful emotions. It was the intensity of 
these emotions which required the greatest watchfulness in subduing 
external appearance of inward suffering: and to the public eye, 
Anna Maria appeared gentle and calm to insensibility. Perhaps only 
Julia was aware of the real state of her heart ; for who could dis- 
cover a powerful attaclunent under such a cold and calm exterior ? 

Had Lady Wetheral sacrificed her anxiety for establishment to the 
domestic happiness of her family, all this misery had been spared ; 
neither, perhaps, had Isabella been given to a man five-and-thirty 
years her senior. £ut at Wetheral Castle all parental feelmg was 
engrossed in calculating possibilities and probabilities of high alliances, 
on Lady Wetheral's part ; and Sir John had too long sacrificed his 
better judgment to his lady's whims, to recover again the tone of his 
authority. Since, then, the ties of affection were so loosely bound 
together, and youthful hearts were taught to bend their nobler 
natures to the selfish dictates of ambition, what hope was there of 
bright and joyous hours, free to sport in innocence ? What hope 
was there of that lovely confidence and peace which gilds the first 
years of the young, when parental care— a mother's care— guards the 
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heart from sorrow, and leads it to lore all that is good, and to pray 
against the evil passions ? What hope is there for natures tutored 
into worldly sacrifices, ambitious only of the world's respect ? Alas ! 
none. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Tom Pynsent was serious when he engaged to make an early i^pear- 
ance. He arrived earlier at Wetheral than even Lady Wetheral 
could expect him, and her smiles were proportionably bland and 
expressive. Tom Pynsent would have detected and laughed at the 
affectionate reception which awaited him, had his heart been free to 
seek amusement in the hopes and fears of Lady Wetheral ; but the 
scene was changed. The parent, anxious for a daughter's establish- 
ment, was, in Tom Pynsenf s eyes, his prop and stay against 
the forthcoming proposal; and Lady Wetheral, "the well-known 
manoeuvrer,*' was at this time only Julia's mother and his kind well- 
wisher. In short, Tom Pynsent was caught ; and, like other keen- 
sighted men of fortune, he was perfectly upon his guard when no 
danger threatened his heart, but every firm resolution melted when 
his eye was pleased and his fancy gratified. 

He was now on the eve of proposing to Julia Wetheral, in spite of 
his determination never to bow the knee to a Wetheral, or to be 
"hooked" by her ladyship's gracious compliments. Poor Tom 
Pynsent ! he fell honourably at the very head of his thousand deter- 
minations never to visit Wetheral Castle but as an amusement, 
and never to flirt with a daughter of that house but as a means of 
raising false hopes in the lady mother's anxious bosom. 
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Lady Wetheral affected to be entirely ignorant of the cause of Tom 
Pynsent's early visit. 

" Mr. Pynsent so very early in the field ! it must indeed be a hunt- 
ing appointment. Sir John will be delighted;" and she held out 
her hand, smiling a million agreeable welcomes. '* Where are my 
daughters P they did not expect you so soon, I dare say. Lord 
Ennismore has escorted them walking, probably." 

Tom Pynsent was disappointed at Julia's absence, but he only 
looked bewildered. 

"i wish to see 8ir John as soon as possible^ Lady Wetheral: I 
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came early on purpose to see him ; perhaps I may find him in his 
study ; shall I proceed there ? " 

"By all means, my dear Mr. Pynsent, unless you allow me to sum- 
mon Sir John to us. Am I de trqpF" 

"O no— not that,** answered Tom Pynsent, becoming somewhat 
disordered ; "you will hear it in time, so you may as well be present, 
only " 

"Let me lead the way then, my dear Mr. Pynsent;" and she pro- 
ceeded towards the door of the study. Sir John was seated in his 
arm-chair, looking over a package of new books ; and, for a minute 
or two, he did not recognize Mr. Pynsent. Lady Wetheral was 
shocked. 

" Sir John, you do not appear to remember our friend Mr. Pynsent, 
who is anxious to see you. What is the study, my fove, which so 
engrosses your faculties ? " 

Sir John rose, and received Tom Pynsent with his usual quiet 
politeness. 

" I did not immediately recollect you, sir ; I hope your family are 
well, Mr. Pynsent ; be seated, if you please." 

Tom Pynsent glanced at the chair which was advanced towards him, 
but he remained standing with a red face and an embarrassed manner. 

" I hope all are well at Hatton," repeated Sir John, surprised by 
the silence of his companion. 

Tom Pynsent could only comfortably entertain one idea at a time, 
and his present idea was exclusively the proposal he intended to 
make for Julia. The repetition, however, roused him from his em- 
barrassment. 

" Sir John, Pm come here for a very particular purpose." The 
plunge was made, and Tom Pynsent's voice and manner recovered 
their serenity. " I have something to say. Sir John, which I hope 
will not give offence. I like Miss Julia very much ; indeed I love 
and admire her extremely, and I wish to know if I have your leave 
to address her?" 

Lady Wetheral threw looks and smiles at the speaker, which 
encouraged and delighted the lover; but Sir John was taken by 
surprise. 

" Sir, you are — ^I am, I confess, a very little surprised. You say 
my daughter Julia, sir." 

" I wish for your consent. Sir John, to address Miss Julia. I have 
spoken to her, and she did not altogether refuse me, as she laughed 
very much ; but I think it right to speak to you upon the subject, 
that all things may be aboveboard." 

B 
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"You are acting honourably and properly, Mr. Pynsent," retnmed 
Sir John, holding out his hand, which was seized by the warm-hearted 
Tom. He continued, " My daughter, Mr. Pynsent, must decide for 
herself ; but if she finds no reason to decline your proposal, I am 
quite ready to welcome you as my son-in-law." 

Lady Wetheral went greater lengths in speech than her husband, 
for her joy was uncontrollable. 

"My dear Tom — for now I address you as my fixture son — my 
happiness will be perfect, should I ever visit you and my dear Julia 
at Hatton. It gives me unfeigned pleasure to think Julia has fixed 
her affections upon an object so truly worthy, and so acceptable to 
her own family. This is indeed to me a very happy moment." 

" I will dp everything you wish in the settlement way. Sir John," 
said the honest-hearted suitor, his face almost purple with gratified 
feelings. "My father says he will relinquish Hatton to me directly; 
but I don't mean the governor to quit his own favourite place. Let 
him keep it for life, you know, for we young ones can move about. 
He will allow me to make a very handsome settlement upon my wife 
— ^anything you suggest. Sir John." 

Sir John was pleased by the open-hearted manner and matter, and 
his heart warmed to Tom Pynsent. 

" Sir, I wish you well with my daughter, and, if you succeed, we 
shall easily arrange the necessary form. You have toy best wishes, 
for I like your sentiments, and your father, sir, may be proud of your 
heart. A good son is a sure promise of an indulgent husband, and I 
quite approve of your declining to allow your father to quit Hatton, 
Mr. Pynsent." 

" TVTiy, Sir John, there is but a right and wrong way of doing 
things— if a man does right, he goes oil very well ; and if he does 
wrong, why, he will be damned for it ! " 

The voices of Julia and Lord Ennismore, in playful tones, echoing 
through the hall, at this moment reached Tom Pynsenfs ears. He 
became alarmed and nervous. 

" I wish it was over, Sur John. I could wish to see Miss Julia 
now, and hear my fate at once. A man gets very awkward and 
nervous in this situation, I declare ! " and Tom Pynsent's red face 
became ashy pale. 

Lady Wetheral undertook to make his burthen an easy one. She 
even ventured to answer for Julia's affection — this was going too far. 
Julia had never confided her feelings to her mother upon any subject, 
and Lady Wetheral's anxiety to secure Tom Pynsent led her into 
the commission of much injustice. She had sacrificed Anna Maria's 
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hopes in the heart of Tom Pynsent. His situation at this moment 
was pitiable, and Sir John at once decided upon the necessity of an 
immediate conference with Julia. Poor Julia obeyed the summons 
conveyed through Thompson, and appeared in the study brilliant in 
smileift, and glowing with her recent exercise. She was not surprised 
at seeing Tom Pynsent, though she did not expect him so early. 
Julia was never off her guard. No giii in existence possessed her 
perfect command of feelings, ttid her self-possessed manner, which 
never deserted her under any circumstance. She was quite prepared 
for a scene with Tom Pynsent and her mother. 

" My dear Julia^" said her father, taking her hand, and seating her 
between Tom Pynsent and himself, " Mr, Pynsent has been here 
some little time, and he has been speaking on a subject which you 
alone can dispose of." 

" Oh, papa, I will dispose of it in one word," replied Jnlia, in her 
gayest manner. " What is it about P ** 

Tom Pynsent took up the matter as appertaining to himself ex- 
clusively. 

" Miss Julia, I have spoken to Sir John upon the subject of last 
night." 

Well, Mr. Pynsent." 

And, Sir John gives his consent. Miss Julia, if '* 

But I do not give mine, Mr. Pynsent." 

Lady Wetheral sat rooted upon her chair 5 the fountain of her 
speech was dried up. Tom Pynsent coloured. 

" You laughed at my remarks. Miss Julia, at the time, and that was 
not discouraging, I thought." 

" There is no sentiment in a laugh, Mr. Pynsent, but I am sorry 
you misunderstood my manner. Excuse me, but I never can like you 
in any light but that of a pleasant acquaintance, and I hope you will 
not renew the subject. 1 laughed at your odd way of broaching 
your subject last night, but I am sure I could not encourage you, for 
I left you, if you remember." 

" You were very abrupt with me. Miss Julia ; but I fancied you 
were only angry because I squeezed your hand." 

Tom Pynsent turned scarlet as he spoke. 

" Well, Mr. Pynsent, don't let us say another word on the subject, 
and pray don't worry me with complaints, for I am speaking my un- 
changeable sentiments when I say, any expostulation on your part 
will only make me dislike you ; and I really Kke you Very much as 
<mly Tom Pynsent^ our :pleas^ neighbour." 

d2 
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" Why, there's only a right and wrong way of doing things," replied 
Tom Fynsent, rising ; '^ and I have no idea of teasing a woman as if 
I was digging out a fox, to make her dread the sound of my voice. 
I wish you weU, Miss Julia^ and as you will never hear me complain 
of a woman who tells me plump she does not like me, you need not 
be afraid of meeting me sometimes. I like everybody to be above- 
board, and say what they mean. I am very sorry to appear rude. 
Sir John, but you will excuse my taking leave. I came ui>on a 
business which is settled, you know ; so I had better take myself 
off." 

Tom Pynsent bowed, and turned towards Lady Wetheral, whose 
lips were white and compressed. 

" I must not take a lady's word for her daughter in future ; but you 
did all you could to give me hope, for which I am obliged to you. 
Lady Wetheral. Good morning to you." 

He passed Julia in silence, but she held out her hand. 

" Say we are friends, Mr. Pynsent." 

This little circumstance apparently overpowered poor Tom Pyn- 
sent, for he made no reply. He held the offered hand to his lips for 
some time, and, relinquishing it gently, he quitted the room Lie a man 
who had suffered disappointment, but who was prepared to bear his 
trial without flinching. Even Julia felt admiration at her lover's 
manly exit. 

Lady Wetheral was some minutes before she spoke, though her 
lips had moved without the power of conveying sounds. She was 
stupefied at the conversation which had taken place before her, and 
Tom Pynsent was gone without her having the ability of tongue or 
hand to detain him ! Julia had unequivocally refused Tom Pynsent, 
Hatton, and a settlement ! These things were too powerful to bear. 
At length she gained her voice, but it came hollow and slowly from 
her parched lips. 

" Julia ! " 

" Well, mamma, what have you to say to me P Do not you think I 
made a quick affair of my proposal ? " 

"Do you know what you have done?" said her mother, in the 
same dreadful tone. 

" To be sure, mamma, I do. I have refused great, broad-faced, 
but honest Tom Pynsent ; but now I have something to tell pauJ* 

Lady Wetheral waved her hand. 

" Do not speak to me, Julia ; and never let my eyes behold you. I 
cannot help being your mother, but you are no longer my daughter in 
feeling, and I command you to remain in your own apartments for 
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ever. You have given me the bitterest sorrow a mother can expe- 
rience." 

Sir John quitted the room. 

"You have brought me in sorrow to the grave, for I shall never 
outlive this disgrace !'* 

" O yes, you will, mamma ! you must live to dance at my 
wedding." 
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I detest the sound !" she exclaimed — "your wedding 1 You have 
refused the first match in the two counties, and you will be disgraced 
and dishonoured among the wise, while I am pitied and despised by 
all my friends ! Send Thompson to me." 

Her ladyship became hysterical, and Julia became serious. 

" I tell you, mamma, you will live to dance at my wedding, if you 
could only keep off those hysterics. Would you have me accept two 
men at once? How can I take poor Tom Pynsent when I am engaged 
to another ! " 

" Engaged to another, without asking my advice ! Send instantly 
for Thompson ; I am very ill." Her ladyship rang the bell violently. 
"You have killed me, and disgraced my reputation, Julia, — ^you 
have trifled with my kindness and affection— you have killed your 
mother!" 

The servant appeared, and Julia summoned the redoubted Thomp- 
son, who hurried to the scene of action. She beheld her lady in her 
usual state of agitation,' when anything disagreeable occurred. Julia 
was seated calmly by her side. 

Thompson applied her usual remedies, and entreated to hear what 
had distressed her lady's nerves. Every family affair was confided to 
the lady's-maid. 

*'Your mistress, Thompson, is discomposed at the idea of my 
engagement to Lord Ennismore," replied Julia. "You know mamma 
has fits now upon every fresh occurrence." 

Julia's words fell upon her mother's heart like the — 

" Sweet south upon a bank of violets. 
Stealing and. giving: odour.'* 

She raised her head, and held out her hand to Julia. 

" My dear child, you have given me excessive pain most uselessly. 
Thompson, 1 am better; you always stifle me with those salts; take 
them away. ^ Your obstinacy in refusing Mr. Pynsent and Hatton 
almost broke my heart. How could I be aware that you had secured 
Lord Ennismore, Julia ? I never saw the least attention on his part, 
and I had arranged he was to propose hereafter to Clara. Well, I 
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am much relieved. I really faacied you enga^d to some horrid 
creature, like Leslie." 

'' If you had listened to me, mamma, when I told you I had some- 
thing to say, all this would have heen spared." 

" My dear, how can people listen when they are in terror ? I saw 
you parading hefore me as the wife of some common creature, and all 
my friends laughing at me— what horrid visions ! But now you will 
be a peeress, with the glory of having refused the first commoner in 
the county ! My dear Julia» you have done extremely well ; I am 
sorry Anna Maria has effected nothing; but I never saw Lord 
Ennismore offer you any attention ; how did it all ooroe about ?" 

" You are the only blind person, then, mamma, for Lord Ennismore 
has been publicly attentive ever since he came to Wetheral. You 
must have noticed his manner last night ? " 

"No, my dear, that was Tom Pynsent." 

^'Nonsense, mamma, it was Lord Ennismore. Everybody saw liis 
attentions ; so would you, if you had not been running your head 
against Tom Pynsent. Lord Ennismore has written this morning to 
his mother to join him. He hopes she will be with us in a very few 
days. I told him not to say a word to papa yet, because X knew ho 
objected to Lord Ennismore's health ; but we shall soon nurse him 
into good case." 

"To be sure, my love !" responded her mother, "Lord Ennismore 
will find himself a very different person when he is settled into mar- 
ried life, with a wife to watch over him. Tom Pynsent is an excellent 
creature ; but, as you say, he is broad-set and red-faced. Too much 
health is worse than too little, in my opinion ; Sir John will see 
things in a different light when he knows of the actual proposal." 

"He must be made acquainted with my ei^;ageuient, sooner or 
later," observed Julia^ musing; "I wish the whole business was 



over." 
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Let me open the business to your father, my love ; and I shall be 
surprised if he is not extremely pleased at your good fortune. "We 
will say nothing about it to-day, but to-morrow I will answer for his 
acquiescence. Lady Ennismore will find everything arranged when 
she arrives ; and I flatter myself you will be in Staffordshire this ds^ 
six months. I shall be very proud of my daughter Ennismore !" 

Julia assented to her mother's proposition ; and nothii^g was made 
publia till the following morning, when her ladyship found herself 
alone with her husband, in his study. Sir John opened the conver- 
sation, by lecturing his lady upon her sentiments. 

'' I am called upon, Gertrude^ to object to many things which tako 
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place at Wetberal ; but I was particularly hurt at your observations 
to Julia yesterday. Had my daughter been condemned by the laws 
of her country for crimes offensive to humanity, you could not have 
expressed yourself in stronger terms than the reproaches you 
levelled at Julia for declining a man who was disagreeable to her." 

** Now, love, that is past and gone. I was very angry with her, and 
should continue to be so, had I not found her refusal of Pynsent 
proceeded from an excellent cause, which I am going to explain. 
You know it is very wrong to accept one man, when you are engaged 
to another. That is a rule with all proper people." 

Julia has accepted some gentleman, then, Gertrude?" 
Ah, how dififerently you and I feel under such a knowledge ! A 
mother feels so keenly ! I was obliged to send for Thompson, when 
I heard Julia plead an engagement. I was sure it was Leslie, or some 
such creature ; and I was in hysterics, while you have not even 
changed countenance in your suspense. My love, Julia is engaged 
to Ennismore, if you do not object, which, I am sure, you will not 
think of doing. I congratulate you, my dear, on acquiring a peer for 
your son-in-law." 

" And Julia refused Pynsent for Ennismore P " 

" To be sure she did, most wisely." 

" Then," he exclaimed, " she has done that which she will repent 
to her dying day; and you, Gertrude, must be responsible for her 
misery." 

*' Good heavens, how you have thrown down all my plans. Sir John, 
and how you embitter my happy moments ! I caimot imagine why 
you like to terrify me in this way !" 

Lady Wetberal trembled, which wa^ ever a prelude to hysterics ; 
but her husband^s temper was now tried " to the top of its bent," 
and he heeded not the increasing sypiptoms. 

" Lord Ennismore has been duped into making Julia an offer." 

" I meant him for Clara, love, not Julia," cried his lady, hoping to 
ward off his reproach. 

"And you have given one of your daughters, Gertrude, to a 
creature diseased in body and mind." 

"What does that signify, my love? Julia will not think of his 
looks a month after her marriage, and she will be a peeress, with an 
immense estate." 

" You are marrying her to an idiot of quality." 

" Piddlededee, Sir John, he enters a room as well as other people. 
Who makes a fuss about intellects, if a man of large fortune proposes 
to their daughter? I should die with shame if you advanced such 
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musty notions before company. Besides, you asked Lord Ennismore 
to Wetheral yourself." 

"I did so," replied Sir John, "I did so; but I believed my 
daughters must be safe in their affections. I could not suppose 
Lord Ennismore would attract a woman's Ioyc; and I will not 
believe Julia cares for him. You have tutored her, Gertrude, to 
barter her soul for a coronet, and your system has corrupted her 
heart and feelings." 

He'paced the room in unusual agitation of manner. Lady Wetheral 
perceived the tide of her powerful influence over her husband's mind 
was fast ebbing, and a coi^ de main was the last resource of her 
inventive genius. She became indignant. 

*' It is well, Sir John, my children have possessed a mother devoted 
to their interest, since you have ever been indifferent to their well- 
doing. Had I sat supinely in my room, as you have done in your 
study, my daughters had passed the prime of their days in insig- 
nificance ; or, if one had changed the scene, it might have been her 
happy lot, perhaps, to move into dirty barracks with young Leslie, 
whom you persist in receiving at Wetheral, in spite of my remon- 
strances." 

" Leslie would not choose a wife from your group, my love. His 
idea of matrimonial comforts does not jump with your own." 

" Don't make me ill. Sir John, with any allusion to that young man ; 
or imagine for a moment we could 'jump ' in any sentiment together. 
Had I sat supinely looking on, as you have done, Isabel would never 
have married a wealthy commoner, or Julia become a peeress, with 
the glory of refusing Tom Pynsent." 

" Julia has done wrong in declining him for Ennismore ; she has 
given up an honest fellow, for a poor, ill-nursed, unhealthy creature, 
with a mind as weak as his body." 

** I never can talk with you, Sir John, upon this kind of subject, 
your notions are so extremely contracted, and you are so blind to 
advantages." 

" What advantages, Gtertrude, in Ennismore ?" 

" Oh, my love, unspeakable advantages. He is a man of rank and 
large fortune, two very considerable advantages ; and, if his health is 
not very good, it may improve ; and, as to his mind, he may not be 
extremely learned — ^few men are, who are not destined for professions. 

He may not be particularly good-tempered, but " Lady Wetheral 

became somewhat confused in her palliatives, by her husband sud- 
denly stopping short in his perambulation, and fixing his eyes upon 
her, " everybody has something tq balance their virtue^." 
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Wliat virtues does Ennismore possess, Gertrade?" 
I'm sure I don't know; I wish you would not annoy me with 
sucli out-of-the-way questions. Lord Ennismore shows good taste in 
addressing Julia, and I dare say she will improve many of his foibles. 
Lady Ennismore will be here next week, and I hope everything will 
be arranged in a few weeks, for you could not be so reckless as to 
withhold your consent — could you now, my love P" 

" I will see Julia alone," replied Sir John. 

" By all means, but do not invent objections for her, and do not 
distress her with your long lectures, my dear love, for my sake. 
I see poor Julia is very much attached." 

" Nonsense ! attached to such a man in a fortnight's acquaintance 
— for shame!" 

'' Julia is deddedlp attached to Ennismore, Sir John, quite as much 
attached as a woman ought to be. I think it highly indelicate in a 
young girl to run after a man, and disgust him with fondness ; those 
things are not done. She is attached very properly, and I beg you 
will not persuade her to the contrary." 

" I shall see, Gertrude." 

" You never saw in your life, my love ; I never could persuade you 
to see anything in a proper light." 

I saw through Boscawen, Grertrude, when you were blind.." 
Nonsense ! who cared to see through old Boscawen ! I never 
thought about Isabel ; therefore her admirers could not interest me. 
I was sure she would only attract odd people, and you see I was 
correct." 
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CHAPTEE V. 

Sir John Wetheeal's conference with Julia was of long duration, 
for hefoimdher prepared with a hundred arguments, which bore down 
every objection: it was Samson stoning the Philistine, and every 
blow told upon her antagonist. It was in vain he urged Julia to 
pause ere she committed herself, and became the wife of a sickly 
husband. 

" My child, consider your own health, and the health of the unborn: 
beware of undertaking the situation of nurse at your age, and sub- 
jecting yourself to the irritable chidings of a man weighed down with 
disease and prostrated in mind by its effects." 
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''My dear papa, that is one matedal reason for my acceptance ; I 
am very macU interested in poor Lord Ennismore's sufferings, and 
you would not wish me to desert an unfortunate man because Provi- 
dence has afflicted him ? '* 

You cannot be aware of its results, Julia." 
Oh! papa, I am perfectly aware of all consequences, and fully 
prepared to meet them. Lord Ennismore is ill— ^I will nurse him. 
He is irritable, I know, but I will bear with him." 

" I will not press his health, Julia, as the most objectionable point ; 
there are still more powerful ones. I consider Lord Ennismore's 
intellect enfeebled by disease, and his temper affected too strongly 
for your happiness." 

''I do not consider his intellects below par, papa : Tom Fynsent is 
ten times louder, i^d less agreeable than Lord Ennismore: there 
must be some disagreables in everybody." 

"Lord Ennismpre's mind is not a gentlemanly mind, Julia ; I have 
observed his actions and sentiments. He is exclusively selfish: 
a selfish man can never be an agreeable companion for a young wife." 

*' Time will improve him in that respect, papa. I do not see how 
Lord Ennismore's selfish feelings can intaiere with me ; his fortune 
will command any vrishes he may form; I shall not oppose them. As 
to his temper, I shall neither see nor hear it? display ; he must be 
selfish and violent with his servants." 

" And are these the notions you seriously entertain with resj^ect to 
matrimony, Julia P" 

"My notions, papa, are really serious, and I know I shall find 
them serviceable. I have quite made up my mind to marry Lord 
Ennismore, and say now, papa, you do not object. Mamma says you 
will not and cannot object to a match so splendid ; now, papa, say 
yes, and don't fidget about ill-health and temper." 

Julia took her father's hand, and kissed it with a gaiety altogether 
astonishing. Sir John smiled at the action, and involuntarily drew 
her towards him. Julia took advantage of the movement. 

" That's my dear good papa, I knew you meant to give me plea- 
sure : silence is more expressive than words, and I am Lady Ennis- 
more in prospect, am I not ?" 

'" I offer you counsel, my dear girl," replied her father, gently and 
gravely, ''I can do no more ; the world may suppose you high and 
happy, but, mark me, Julia, you will bo the veriest wretch on earth if 
you marry Ennismore, and, at that moment, my advice will be useless, 
and my presence impossible — ^a husband commands you, and super- 
sedes your father. Listen to me, Julia : Ennismore is governed by 
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his i9iperioas and overbearing mother, whose wishes are masked by 
apparent mildness and great fascination of manner." 

''A mother's influence must give way to that of a wife^" eixclaimed 
Julia, earnestly. 

" Lady Ennismore's influence will give way to no one, and you 
must succumb to its power if you hope for peace. Her stronghold 
is the very selfishness she has fostered in her son : all his intentions, 
every word and action of his, have reference to his mother, who has 
so long ministered to his besetting sin." 

" I flatter myself J. shall be able to compete with my husband's 
mother," said Julia, in a tone slightly tinged with contempt. '* I 
should consider myself strangely allied, if my husband turned from 
me, to consult his mother. No, papa, I have no fear of that insult — 
Ennismore has too much affection for me." 

"Ennismore is not capable of affection, Julia." 

"Well, papa, you are saying the most unkind things possible of 
Lord Ennismore, and, indeed, excuse me if I say you are quite wrong 
in accusing him of want of affection." A burst of tears followed 
poor Julia's hurried speech. 

Sir John again repeated his strong objections to the match, and 
endeavoured to point out the fallacy of attempting to win Lord 
Ennismore's confidence— the confidence of a man whose mind nearly 
approached to imbecility, but who was linked to his mother by the 
strong force of long habit ; and her control over his actions, fixed by 
constant and unceasing attention to his selfish wants. 

Li vain he placed before his daughter's mind the misery she must 
endure when the veil should be torn from her eyes, and she woke to 
the certainty of being united for life to a man she despised — a man 
inferior to herself in head and heart, yet possessing neither respect 
nor affection for the woman he had married. In vain he painted her 
longing for the home she had quitted, when aU its pleasures, its tran- 
quillity, would be of no avail ; when she could never more claim or 
eiyoy them— all was in vain ! Julia could not, would not, admit a 
a doubt of her power over Ennismore's heart, and she disclaimed all 
observations relative to the weakness of his capacity. 

It was easy enoqgh, she said, to fix incapacity upon a young 
man whom Providence had a£Q[icted with illness, but the proof was 
insufficient. She would rather say Providence had raised her up to 
watch over Lord Ennismore, and smooth the rough path he was 
destined to tread : certainly every disagreeable remark that could be 
devised was brought up in array before her, yet she could not feel 
alarmed : she was prepared to meet the trials which her mamma told 
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her belonged to matrimony, especially where poverty presided : 
poverty would not be the case in tbis instance, and she must be 
allowed to say she could not resign Lord Ennismore upon what had 
been alleged against him. If her papa postively forbade the match, 
she would submit, but nothing short of his decided prohibition would 
induce her to renounce a man she liked and approved. 

"I would rather follow you to the grave, Julia, than see you the 
wife of Ennismore ! " exclaimed her father. 

"The grave, then, papa, will be] my portion, if you ar© determined 
to be unkind to poor Lord Ennismore, whom you invited yourself to 
Wetheral." 

The father was moved : true, his own hand had penned the invita- 
tion, and it availed nothing that such a step had been taken against 
his own better judgment. He had brought the evil to his own door, 
and the consequence was falling upon him even now. Julia perceived 
her advantage, and again, in gentle entreaty, besought his consent to 
her marriage. Self-accusation softened her father's heart, as he 
viewed Julia pleading for a destiny his own error had prepared, and 
she wrung from his lips a slow and reluctant assent. 

" You have forced me, Julia, to say words which will seal both our 
misery," he said, as Julia clung fondly round him, " and you will one 
day upbraid me for my weakness." 

" Never, dear papa, never ! you cannot know Lord Ennismore as I 
know him ; and, in days to come, you will smile at the list of 
grievances you brought against that poor, suffering, innocent 
creature." 

" I have done that which I shall repent of for ever, Julia ; but I 
yet tell you, my judgment has yielded to affection. I warn you to 
panse ere you marry a man your father disapproves — ^before you com- 
mit your peace of mind into the hands of a selfish-hearted husband — 
before you quit for ever the home which shelters you ! You have 
drawn from me an unwilling consent, because I cannot give pain — 
because I have myself drawn this blank, for I allowed the intimacy ; 
but, Julia, I have said, and I say again, I do not like the man." 

"You have said everything, papa, to dissuade me, and upon me be 
the misery you suggest, and which I cannot believe will arise from 
my marriage with Lord Ennismore. Think no more of me, papa, and 
do not reproach yourself for having made me happy. A few months 
will prove the mistake of your statements, and you will rejoice in 
having given me to Ennismore ; indeed, papa, you will ! " and Julia 
stroked his hand with a smile so bright, and eyes spa-rkling with 
such deep happiness, that her father could only feel it impossible 
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to check her dream of hope. Lady Wetheral at that moment opened 
the door. 

"What an eternity of time you have been closeted 1 I fancied 
something was wrong, and a mother's feelings are uncontrollable. 
Ah, Julia, 1 see all is right by your bright eyes — ^I see * trousseau * 
written legibly on your forehead, and a splendid one it will prove, I 
am sure. Of course. Lady Ennismore must have family jewels, which 
she will present to you. I wiU resign mine with pleasure, that my 
daughter Ennismore may appear in great brilliance." 

" You have other daughters, Gfertrude," said Sir John, gravely. 

" But none, love, that are likely to marry peers. Anna Maria, I am 
sure, will not marry now : she has let every opportunity pass by. 
Clara is beautiful, but peers are not plentiful in our neighbourhood. 

Perhaps a season at Cheltenham But where is Lord Ennismore, 

Julia ? Let me congratulate and receive my son : I always admired 
and thought well of dear Ennismore : indeed, I may consider it quite 
my own match, for you know, Julia, I always said he must be my 
son-in-law." 

Lord Ennismore was sought by Julia, and presented in form, to 
receive each parent's benediction : it was distinctly uttered by Sir 
John Wetheral, and formed a strong contrast to his lady's melo- 
dious and ''holiday" terms. As Lord Ennismore advanced, his 
attenuated form, pallid countenance, and lack-lustre grey eyes, 
struck Sir John's mind with disgust and regret, which he could with 
difficulty repress. 

" My lord, 1 am called upon by my daughter Julia to accept you as 
a near relation. I have stated my sentiments to her freely ; and as 
she allows no objections to take effect upon her own judgment, I have 
only to wish you happy in proportion to the kindness and indulgence 
you bestow upon your wife." 

Lady Wetheral saluted his lordship as a man of many virtues. 
" My dearest lord, I cannot but felicitate myself and family upon 
our new and very dear accession to its number. If your health is 
preserved to us, we shall have no wish ungratified ; and I trust my 
Julia will long enjoy the happiness which must arise from this grateful 
and flattering connection." 

Lord Ennismore bowed to each, but not one ray of expression 
lighted up his heavy countenance, or ruffled the leaden stillness of his 
ensemble, Julia's smiling face lent increased dulness to her lover's 
looks as Jie spoke. 

" 1 am very proud to meet your approbation. Sir John, and yours. 
Lady Wetheral : I expect my mother in a few days, who will arrange 
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things for me. She wished me very much to many, and I am sure 
Julia will be very happy in her acquaintance." 

" I am sure I shail love her, Ennismore, if it was only for your 
sake," said Julia. 

" She manages everything for me," replied his lordship, " and I 
have nothing to do but amuse myself; I think she must be here on 
Wednesday, and then she will arrange all things for our marriage. I 
hope to receive you very soon at Bedinfield, Sir John, and "yon Lady 
Wetheral ; I shall have great pleasure in showing the lions there, 
and ray mother will explain everything to you." 

" Oh ! I look forward to that visit with such aimons pleasure, my 
dear lord ! " replied Lady Wetheral. " I have heard so much of 
Bedinfield, so much of its magnificence, and so much more of the 
excellent taste displayed in its internal comforts ! I shall, indeed, 
pay you and dear Julia a visit with pleasure, and I am sure with 
profit, for the elegancies of Bedinfield will suggest many improve- 
ments for Wetheral." 

Lord Ennismore bowed repeatedly during Lady Wetheral's eulo- 
gium, and once more, when the eulogium closed : — 

"My mother has done much towards beautifying the family estate ; 
and I am sure your approbation will give her gratification. Lady 
Wetheral ; as also yours, Sir John." 

Sir John bent forward, in token of polite notice, but he remained 
silent ; his lady had already poured forth a stream of compliment, 
sufficient for all the exigencies of the case. Lord Ennismore turned 
to Julia, and addressed her in his best and most prosy manner. 

" I have happiness in thinking my mother will approve my choice ; 
she has long proposed my marrying, and I am sure she will tell me I 
have done right. I will now despatch a letter to say I am accepted. 
1 should not like the circumstance to transpire through any other 
means, and she wiU be then enabled to form her own plans for 
our future establishment. I am sure she will think I have done 
right." 

Thus did Julia become engaged to Lord Emiismore, and thus did 
she give herself away to a man perfectly disgusting, had he been un- 
supported by station and wealth. Sir John did not allude to the affair 
after he had undergone the painful task of accepting him in the light 
of a son ; but Lady Wetheral did not affect to conceal the triumph 
of her heart ; it revelled in her expression, and lighted up her coun- 
tenance with unusual brilliance. Julia must be a peeress — ^thc young 
and lovely Lady Ennismore 1— had she now a wish tmgratified P— all 
'%a8 absorbed in Julia. 
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Lady Ennismore's arrival broke through Lady Wetheral's day- 
dream, and demanded her attention ; it was necessary for a time to 
generalize her feelings and thoughts ; to withdraw them from resting 
exclusively on Julia, and to be again the polite and attractive hostess. 
The youthful peeress expectant had not attained her honours, and 
another personage was yet to be consulted and won. Lady Wetheral 
applied herself to her task with energy and tact. 

Lady Ennismore had been many years a widow, and her person 
retained a considerable portion of beauty and youthful appearance. 
Her manner was irresistible to those whom she considered it her 
interest to attach ; to all it was fascinating ; but to the very few who 
were destined to be near her, and who became the involuntary agents 
of her will, to them Lady Ennismore's seductive atti-actions became 
a spell, wliich none could withstand, and from whose magnetic 
influence no talisman could free their spirit. Lord Ennismore's 
thoughts and sentiments had their rise in his mother's suggestions, 
though he believed his actions to be the offspring of his own free 
will ; but her ascendaiicy, silent and wily in its nature, was deeply 
and immovably fixed in his mind — a wife might never hope to 
share it. 

Lady Wetheral could not equal her guest in diplomatic talents, but 
she followed Lady Ennismore's lead with excellent tact, and managed 
her husband's distaste to her ladyship with great skill. The ladies 
became intimate upon their first meeting, and were rarely separate 
during Lady Ennismore's stay at Wetheral. Julia was soon bound 
heart and soul to her future mother-in-law ; her young imagination 
speedily allowed every virtue to manners so flattering, and she 
believed herself captivated by excellence, and the irresistible force of 
kindness as sincere as it was delightful. Every member at Wetheral, 
save its proprietor, adored the amiable a!nd conciliating Lady Ennis- 
more. 

Lady Ennismore held an ihteresting conversation with her son, 
goon after her arrival at the castle. They were alone, in her ladyship's 
private sitting-room. 

"My dear Ennismore, do you take your medicines regularly ?" 

"Yes, I take three pills every night." 

"And your powders, my love P " 

" Three times a day, just ad I do at Bedinfield.** 

" Julia is a sweet girl, Ennismore ; I hope she will not forget your 
health, or overlook the necessity of attending to your medicines." 

"I am sure she will be very attentive," replied his lordship, laying 
down the bodk of patterns, wiiich he was copying for Clara. 
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"I am sore sbe means it, Ennismore; bat a fine yonnff creature 
like Julia may forget occasionally, and it is so necessary your system 
should be attended to." 

" Julia says she shall seldom leave Bedinfield ; therefore all things 
will go on as regularly as usual." 

" My dear Ennismore, Julia must go into public as your wife ; she 
must be often in society, and she must receive company ; her station 
in life requires some sacrifices ; but, should you often be compelled to 
remain alone, I should be very anxious about your health. I hate the 
venal attentions of servants ; they might poison you." 

"But you will be with us?" observed the young lord, in an 
anxious tone. 

" My dear Ennismore, I would make any sacrifice to establish your 
comfort, but I dare say such a step is unnecessary. Julia is a dear, 
delightful creature, just the very daughter-in-law I would have 
selected. I am sure her tenderest cares will be devoted to your health. 
If, in her gay or occupied hours, she would display an occasional 
oversight, remember her youth and beauty, and the difficulties of 
her situation, Ennismore." 

"But who will attend to my medicines, and myself?" asked his 
lordship ; "I never can be left alone, you know ; who will play crib- 
bage with me in the evenings, as you have always done ?" 

" Leave that to me, my son ; time and circumstance will do much 
for us. You have chosen the flower of the Wetherals for your 
wife. Julia loves me, and is guided by me in everything which 
relates to yourself; Lady W. is a lady-like goose, and her eldest 
daughter resembles the automaton in stillness and insipidity. Clara 
is very handsome, but I see already the germs of violence in her 
temper. You have done very wisely in choosing Julia ; between our- 
selves, she is easily guided by the person she loves, and she loves me 
for your sake, Ennismore." 

" I am very glad I have given you satisfaction ; altogether, I am 
greatly pleased I am going to be married, since you like Julia, and 
wished me to settle. I am sure she is an excellent person, and will 
take great care of me, but I can't think I shall get on well without 
pou, mother ! " 

" My dear son, do you really wish to be plagued with a mother, 
when a young and handsome woman becomes your companion? 
Cannot you allow for a Utile present discomfort, till Julia becomes 
accustomed to your methods ? Your poor fond mother will be a 
millstone round your neck, dear Augustus." 

"I can never be happy without you, mother, to give me all my 
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HaagA in proper time. I bave been so accustomed to haye eTerytlung 
done for me, and Julia cannot remember everything at once^ as you 
do. You will stay with as at Bedinfield ? " 

" Your affection to me is extremely flattering, Ennismore, and your 
mother will never be far from you ; but consider the opinion of the 
world, and believe me, we must conform in some measure to its 
expectations. I will retire to my jointure-house with proper humility ; 
how long I continue there, will depend upon yourself." 

" But Julia does not know my ways ; who will give me my pills ?" 

" Your young wife, Ennismore." 

''Mother, I can't marry, unless you will stay by me, and take care 
of me, as you have always done. Julia does not know I take so 
much medicine ; she knows nothing about illness ; I always expected 
you would live with me when I married." 

" You will be very happy at Bedinfield, Augustus, with Julia." 

" I know I shall be very iU, mother." 

" Hush ! " whispered her ladyship, as the door opened, and Julia 
appeared, fresh and fair as Venus when she first presented her bright 
form before the admiring gods : the joyous expression of her face 
formed a painful contrast with the leaden torpidity of her lover's 
dreary countenance. 

''lam come to announce another gay meeting at Lady Spottis- 
woode's tliis day wedc ; all our party must, positively, attend, Lady 
Spottiswoode says, for her rooms are to boast particular attractions. 
The celebrated Adonis, Mr. Vyvyan, and the still more celebrated 
Captain Jekyl, are borrowed for the occasion. Here are notes for 
each, and all." 

"And who is Mr. Vyvyan, Julia?" asked Lady Enm'smore. 
" Everybody knows, or has heard of Captain Jeky), but I am igno- 
rant of the existence of Mr. Vyvyan; comes he from Cornwall ?" 

" I do not know ; but he is staying with the Pynsents, and every- 
body is wild about him. You will obey the summons, dear Lady 
Ennismore P" 

Her ladyship demurred. 

" Oh, then, I sball have no pleasure in the thing at all," exclaimed 
Julia^ " and I am sure Ennismore will not care about it if you are 
absent ; therefore, we will remain together at home." 

"Dear flattering girl," said her ladyship, smiling, and pressing 
Julia's hand; "am I so seriously included in your scheme of happi- 
ness ? I will not hear of your absence from so much gaiety : now is 
the natural and proper period for enjoyment, Julia ; and, since you are 
wily enough to prefer m old lady's society, I must and will witfc 
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pleasure sacrifice my own wishes. I will attend yon to Lady Spottis- 
woode's, and witness yonr triumphs." 

"My greatest triumph will arise in having won yonr consent to 
accompany us, dearest Lady Ennismore," replied Julia; and her 
beaming eyes proved the sincerity of her feelings. Julia, artless and 
affectionate, was incapable of disguise ; and the parentally kind and 
watchful attention of her ladyship won the whole soul of the object 
to whom it was addressed. Julia rarely quitted tbe society of her 
future mother ; and certainly her attachment amounted to adoration 
in its effects ; but, little accustomed to expressions of regard and 
fondness from her own parent, and sensibly alive to kindness, no 
wonder the charm was felt, and its influence yielded to, by one so 
keenly feeling. The attachment of Lord Ennismore, however coldly 
manifested, and the fascinating sweetness of Lady Ennismore's man- 
ners, opened visions of happy futurity to Julia's mind; and she 
drank copiously of the cup of delightful hope presented to her lips. 
All was to her a scene of enchantment. 

Christobelle was now admitted to range freely through the apart- 
ments once so impervious to her sisters, tiU their fourteenth anniver- 
sary allowed them the entree, in form, to the delights of society. 
Upon Julia's engagement to Lord Ennismore, Clara was inducted 
into her rights and privileges ; and Christobelle, under cover of her 
father's protection, was allowed to glide silently among the person- 
ages filling the present busy scene. Lady Wetheral was too mnch 
occupied in " arrangements" concerning the forthcoming marriage to 
heed her appearance ; and if a kind remark from Lady Ennismore 
betrayed her presence. Lady Wetheral observed " it was only Bell, 
Sir John's pet and concern altogether— not hers;" and she was 
allowed to roam about unnoticed. 

" Bell" remembered, in after-years, how Julia was evermore seated 
near Lady Ennismore, fixing her eyes in admiration upon her lady- 
ship's fine countenance, and listening to her conversation with eager 
attention. She remembered Lord Ennismore employed almost con- 
stantly by Clara in copying music, or drawing patterns for fancy- 
work, and Miss Wetheral occupied in drawing, with pale checks and 
humid eyes. She remembered distinctly her mother's gratified look 
and manner, as she passed from Lady Ennismore to her dull son, 
with the proud feeling that Juha would soon link her name with that 
of a baron of the United Kingdom. Young as Christobelle then was, 
she could observe the difference between Julia's happy, beaming eyes, 
and the melancholy expression of her eldest sister's countenance, 
pale as her own white dress, till an allusion to Hatton, or the n»me 
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of Fynsent, suffased her clieek with a passing blush. She saw and 
observed much, which became a subject of meditation in after-life. 

Lady Ennismore demanded an audience of Sir John Wetheral, 
previous to Lady Spottiswoode's ball, and the interview took place in 
his study, with every appropriate ceremony and mystery. Lady 
Ennismore then, in behalf of her son, offered to arrange the settle- 
ments, and enter upon the little momentous prelude which usually 
preceded matrimonial vows. Sir John expressed his surprise that 
his lordship should require an interpreter and agent in a matter 
concerning his own affairs. Lady Ennismore was never wanting to 
herself. 

" My dear Sir John, young people are shy of entering into affairs 
which involve much consideration. Perhaps I have laid the founda- 
tion of indolence in my son's mind by acting according to liis wishes, 
instead of compelling him to become his own homme d'affaires ; but 
my son's health must prove his excuse, and I shall be truly happy to 
resign the reins into Julia's hand in a very few weeks." 

"Your ladyship must have enervated his capacity for business, 
since my lord is unequal to make a settlement upon his wife," ob- 
served Sir John, drily. 

Lady Ennismore appeared absorbed in calculation, as she ran up 
quickly a sum pencilled upon a slip of paper, which she held in her 
hand. The employment prevented her from comprehending the pur- 
port of the speech, or it allowed her ladyship a plea for momentary 
absence of mind. She turned suddenly from her calculation. 

" My dear sir, Eunismore's income allows him to settle three thou- 
sand a year upon his lady." 

Shr John bowed. 

" Her jointure will be three thousand pounds," continued Lady 
Ennismore, "and five hundred pounds yearly pin-money : does that 
allowance appear too little, my dear Sir John ? " 

" It may not be too large an allowance for Lady Enm'smorc," he 
replied ; " but it is a large sum for Julia Wetheral. I trust my 
daughter will manage her affairs with prudence and credit to her- 
self." 

"I do not doubt her excellence in any point," said her ladyship, in 
winning tones. ** Julia will be the pride of the family who are fortu- 
nate enough to receive her." 

A father's tender feelings were touched; they were easily roused 
on the subject of his wife and children. He bowed to Lady Ennis- 
more with more conciliation of manner than he had yet displayed 
towards her ladyship. 

B 9 
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" I believe my daughter's heart to be excellent, and I am snre she 
will act uprightly in every situation." 

" Ennismore and myself justly value our treasure, Sir John, and 1 
shall retire from Bedinfield with the happy certainty of leaving my 
son in the possession of every earthly comfort. Young people should 
live to themselves ; and I hold it good policy, on every account, to 
retire. Do you not think with me. Sir John P " 

" I agree with your ladyship. I should not wish to be domesticated 
with young people upon their marriage. They are entering upon life 
as we have done before them ; and the experience of old people is 
offensive to the unsuspicious. They must win, through suffering^ the 
knowledge we have acquired : we did so. Lady Ennismore." 

"I flatter myself. Sir John, we think alike on many subjects. I 
shall retire to tranquillity and repose in my cottage of gentiilty ; and 
the young people will make the walls of Bedinfield ring with festivity. 
I trust we may claim your daughter in a very short time. The settle- 
ments will not be long in my agent's hands, and Ennismore is so 
anxious to present his lady in Staffordshire ! May I make interest 
to salute my real daughter in a month? I am now equally anxious 
to make my own arrangements ; and my first wish must be to secure 
my son's comfort, before I allow myself to consider my own grati- 
fications." 

Sir John admitted that suspense was useless when both parties 
understood the nature of their engagements ; and the marriage was 
fixed to take place as soon as the settlements should be ready for 
signature. There was great ceremony in presenting jewels; and 
Lady Wetheral was the head and front of everything. There was 
immense preparation in the wardrobe department, far exceeding, in 
extent and expense, the ample and handsome dresses prepared for 
Mrs. Boscawen. Her ladyship explained the necessity of a very 
distinct line of demarcation in the wardrobe of the sisters. 

"Julia marries a peer, consequently she will require a certsdn style 
of magnificence in her appearance. Isabel married a man of con- 
siderable wealth ; but still the young wife of an elderly commoner is 
not of material importance in society. Isabel must nurse Boscawen, 
who is scarcely ever free from ague since he visited Holland ; and 
these splendid silks would be useless, fading at Brierly ; it would 
have been worse than folly to have given a peeress's trousseau to 
poor Isabel ; but they will both attend yoiir marriage, my dear Julia. 
It will be a proud day to us all, when you become the wife of Ennis- 
more, a young nobleman possessing peculiar steadiness of character ; 
^nd, though slightly delicate, his mind is elastic, and his love strongly 
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developed towards you. Independently of his rank and title, T should 
prefer Ennismore to the young men of the present day. The neck- 
lace he presented to you so gallantly are diamonds of the first 
water." 

"Lady Ennismore presented them to Julia, manima,** observed 
Clara, with simpKcifcy. • 

" Piddle faddle ! they were presented in excellent taste. Isabel 
has no jewels, poor girl.** 



CHAPTEE VI. 

When the Wetheral party entered the crowded dandng-room at 
Lady Spottiswoode's, they caused considerable sensation. It was 
now publicly known that Lord Ennismore was the accepted lover of 
Miss Julia Wetheral; and the young couple were gazed at with 
untired wonder. Each countenance was well known to the company ; 
Miss Julia Wetheral and young Lord Ennismore had frequented 
every fashionable place of rendezvous fqr the last three months, yet 
their engagement evidently procured each personage extraordinary 
power of novelty. 

Eyes, which had scarcely allowed a glance to the uninviting figure 
of Lord Ennismore, gazed now earnestly upon his person, because 
he came as the acknowledged lover of the handsome Julia Wetheral; 
and every gentleman glanced with heightened interest and admiration 
at Julia, because she was no longer of their number to win and to 
receive their homage. Julia Wetheral now belonged to Lord Ennis- 
more ; and her brilliant light must soon disappear from their hemi« 
sphere : she was going to throw herself away, they afi^med, upon a 
fellow unworthy of such a prize. Could she really love such a poor 
sickly creature ? far better have taken Tom Pynsent. 

JuHa was the star of the evening, from the contendmg opinions 
which circulated upon the subject of her engagement. She was, 
however, innocent of the sensation she occasioned. Leaning on the 
arm of her affianced, and accompanied by Lady Ennismore, Julia 
passed through the groups who watched her progress, and gave no 
thought to the whispered observations that floated around her. She 
was truly happy, truly blessed in her own bright mental anticipations, 
and in the company of those she loved. She heard no sounds but the 
heavy enunciation of Ennismore, and the sprightly musical tones of 
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her ladysliip. Sbe saw no one distinctly, not even Tom Pynsent, ^rlio 
stood bolt upright before her party, with a remarkably red face. He 
addressed Miss Wethcrul. 

" I am getting a disagreeable thing over, Miss Wetheral. I heard 
Miss Julia was engaged to that young sprig after all ; and I knew 
I must meet her some time or other, so I am prepared to do it at 



once." 



Julia at that moment caught his eye, and Tom Fynsent bowed with 
tolerable command of manner. 

" There, that is over. I wish your sister had given herself to a 
better sort of fellow. That Lord Ennismore, Miss Wetheral, should 
not carry such a jewel away from us. She did right to refuse me, if 
I did not please her fancy ; but she ought to have chosen a more 
likely upstanding fellow than the Staffordshire earl." 

Auua Maria smiled complacently at the sound of Tom Pynsent's 
voice ; but the subject was distressing. She could not trust hei-self 
to continue it. Tom Pynsent nodded and smiled to a group at some 
distance. 

"There's Wycherly and Tyndal wishing me joy. They watched 
me bow to your sister. Til just tell them they are d — d rascals for 
their pains." 

Tom Pynsent walked away to put his threat in execution ; but the 
congi-atulations of the gentlemen overpowered him. 

" I say, Pynsent, you bowed like Sir Charles Grandison." 

" Pynsent, that was mortal agony, wasn't it ?" 
. "Tom's a-cold," cried young Spottiswoode. 

" You are all welcome to laugh, gentlemen," said Tom Pynsent, in 
his invariably good-natured manner. " Some of you are merry 
because you have not been refused by a woman you like ; and half 
of you rejoice to find the mortification extended to another besides 
yourselves." 

Mr. Wycherly turned towards Mr. Pynsent. " My dear fellow, 
you cause your own vexation by hunting after a woman who does not 
care for you. Most men run after shadows, and cast away substance. 
I married Mrs. Wycherly because she took a fancy to me, and let me 
see at once what she wished and expected. Paith, it saved me a great 
deal of trouble!" 

" But no girl cares for me, unless she longs for my money," ex- 
claimed Pynsent, feelingly. 

" Zounds, man, don't be crestfallen. I know a fiue woman at this 
moment, and in this room, who would take you penniless l" 

Tom Pynsent looked aghast. 
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*' Everybody but yourself has observed the tliiiig'," said young 
Spottiswoode. " Haven't they, Tyndal ? " 

" Where are your eyes, Pynsent ? " asked Mr. Vyvyau ; " I de- 
tected the lady the moment you addressed her." 

" 'Love in her eyes for ever plays,'" sang Mr. Wycherly. " 'It 
makes her rosy lips his care.' " 

" ' And walks the mazes of her hair,' " added Mr, Vyvyan. 

Tom Pynsent gazed on each speaker in silent amazement: no 
pencil could portray the workings of his countenance. 

" Who would sorrow for the cold-hearted, when a handsome girl 
worships the ground one treads upon?" cried Mr. John Tyndal. 
"Not I for one." 

"I wish she would give me one of those dove-like glances she 
bestows upon the dull-headed Pynsent," sighed Mr. Henry Tyndal. 

** By Jove, gentlemen, I don't consider myself dull ! " at last Tom 
Pynsent burst forth. " I know many ladies who would like to live at 
Hatton, though they care little enough about its master ; but I deny 
your present statement. Who is the lady you allude to ? " 

" Go and ask Miss Wetheral to dance, Pynsent, and she will assist 
you in solving our riddle," said Mr. Wycherly, laughing. 

" Good heavens ! if a woman looked in my eyes, as I saw a lady 
consulting yours just now, Pynsent, I should feel myself called upon 
to fall desperately in love," observed his friend Vyvyan. 

" God bless my soul ! do you mean that Miss Wetlieral likes me P " 

Tom Pynsent uttered the question with an agitated and hurried 
tone of voice, which caused a general laugh among his auditors, but 
Mr. Wycherly spoke seriously and looked in eaniest. 

" You were in love with her sister, Pynsent, and had no time to 
observe other women. Every one else could read in the expression 
of Miss Wetheral's manner and countenance her decided likinsr for 
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you. 

"God bless my soul!" again ejaculated Tom Pynsent, "I never 
saw her look me in the face in my life ! " 

" My dear fellow, you are as green as a girl in her sixteenth year. 
Do you fancy a woman stares at you by way of showing her true 
love ? Her downcast looks and melancholy appearance betray her. 
She only brightens up when you address her, and to all other men she 
is cold as an iceberg. Such are Miss Wetheral's symptoms, and 
such are all delicate-minded women's manners, when tliey are not 
hunting down a fortune. I know the sex, Pynsent." 

" Such a woman is worth a thousand scornful dames," remarked 
old Mr. Tyndal. . 
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"Pynsent looks petrified ! " exclaimed young Spottiswoode. 

"Pynsent at fault, by the Lord Harry!" laughed his friead 
Vyvyan. 

" Cold scent, Pynsent, after your late run," cried Spottiswoode, 
entertained beyond measure at poor Tom's igare looks. 

The group of gentlemen rallied unmercifully their bewildered com- 
panion upon his dull reception of a piece of intelligence which would 
have raised any other man from the dead. Tom Pynsent's temper 
stood all jibes with unwearied patience, and when his mind had 
somewhat recovered the standard of its usual tone, he rebutted their 
attacks in his own loud tone of voice. 

" I don't mind any of your jokes ; if a woman likes me seriously, 
I shall be sure to return it, and be very much obliged to her. I 
like Miss Wetheral very much, but I did not suppose she cared for 
me ; how could I ? " 

"Why, you flirted with her abominably once," remaiked young 
Spottiswoode. 

Yes, perhaps I did so, but I had no idea she minded my non- 
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sense. 



Young girls are easily caught, Pynsent, at first coming out. You 
certainly trifled with poor Miss Wetheral," said Mr. Tyndal. 

" Did I ? then I'll be hanged if I don't marry her !" 

A roar of laughter followed this announcement ; but Tom Pynsent 
was nothing daunted ; he coolly withdrew from his companions, and 
sought Anna Maria, who received him with placid manners and sup- 
pressed pleasure. 

Tom Pynsent was now enlightened on one material point ; and his 
vanity was touched, by the knowledge that the beautiful Miss 
Wetheral, so remarkable for her loveliness and extraordinary coldness 
of manner, did indeed love him in silence, above all his companions, 
and independently of Hatton ! She had loved him in spite of his 
proposal to her sister ! She had borne the knowledge of her sister's 
rivalship in patient gentleness ! She was at that moment receiving 
him with land and conciliating manners, though she knew he had 
asked another to be his wife ! Tom Pynsent's heart did justice to her 
suffering and affection ; and he mentally vowed he would secure a 
prize so long unvalued, because so totally misunderstood. From that 
moment he attached himself exclusively to Miss WetheraL 

How did the hours glide by that eventful evening, in the imagina- 
tion of the two happy sisters ! How triumphant did Lady Wetheral 
appear as she glanced at both daughters ! 

There was Lord Ennismore publicly displaying his engagement 
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with Julia, and Tom Pynsent was stationed at tlie side of Anna 
Maria, in deep, and, apparently, agreeable disconrse. Her triumph 
was commented upon by the Mesdames Tyndal and Pynsent. 

** Oh, be hanged to her !*' cried the latter lady, ** she has got one 
daughter hooked on Ennismore, and now she's driving at Ton : only 
watch her manoeuvres. I knew what she was at, Mrs. Tyndal, when 
she made her visit to Court Herbert some years ago. Miss Wetheral 
was a child, but I smoked the meaning of it. She was vapouring 
then after Tom." 

"Lady Wetheral has been very fortunate with her daughters," 
replied Mrs. 'Tyndal. ''Mr. Boscawen was an eligible match, and 
Lord Ennismore of course, in the eye of the world, is of still lugher 
consideration." '^ 

" I think, if I had ten portionless daughters, I would not give one 
of them to that poor decayed fellow ; and as I always told my son 
Tom, 'If you bring me home a Wetheral, I'll be hanged if I receive 
her, and my word is as good as your own.' '* 

Mrs. Tyndal was accustomed to her companion's manly style of 
expression ; so indeed was every family in the country. Mrs. Pyn- 
sent was tolerated in her youth on account of her large fortune ; 
she was tolerated in middle-life as the mistress of Hatton; she 
was sought in her old age as the mother of her son Tom. Thus Mrs. 
Pynsent passed through society without a single accomplishment, or 
even the attributes of a female, supported by the powerful shield of 
wealth, and feared for the determination of her sentiments and the 
coarseness of her remarks, by all her acquaintance. 

Separated from her masculine propensities, Mi*s. Pynsent was a 
wann-hearted well-meaning person, and many young people could 
bear witness, that if Mrs. Pynsent often offended their ears, or dealt 
a merciless blow at their ranity, she had also befriended them in their 
need, and in sorrow or sickness there was none kinder or more patient. 
Why Mrs. Pynsent spoke so bitterly against a "Wetheral" never 
could be divined ; probably some early prejudice infiuenoed her in 
deprecating the name. 

Mrs. Tyndal expressed surprise at Mrs. Pynsent's observation to 
her son. 

"Really, Mrs. Pynsent, I cannot agree with you in such very de- 
termined dislike to the Miss Wetherals. 1 think my sons might make 
a far worse choice than either lady present." 

By Jove!" repUed Mrs. Pynsent, shrugging her shoulders, 

I hope Tom will never choose an empty doll from Wetheral : my 
bfoiiier Wycherly hinted to me the other day Tom had been disap- 
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pointed of one of them; but I gave him my thoughts upon the matter : 
' Bi]!,' I Mucl> ' if uiy man could prove to me my son Tom bad made 
an offer to a Wetberal, I'd kick him downstairs for his pains, and 
out of the Hatton gronndB.* My brother Bill never renewed that 
subject ! ** 

Mrs. Tyndal glanced towards Anna Maria, who was still engaged in 
eonversation with Tom Pynsent, and a smile passed over her fnoe, 
Mrs. Pynsent caught the smile and look. 

" Oh, you need not think about Tom in that quarter ! " she observed; 
" Tom knows I hate the name." 

At that moment Miss Wetheral and her compauion joined the 
dancers. 

" Your son distinguishes Miss Wetheral to-night," said her friend^ 
with rather more etpieglerie than her friendship warranted. 

" Not a bit of it ; I don't believe a word of it." At that instant 
her eye caught Tom dancing with all his might, and she beheld his 
vis-a-vis exchanging smiles with him : her colour rose. 

" By Jove ! he's dancing with her a second time, and there's that 
superannuated father of his looking on ! Wouldn't any one think 
Mr. Pynsent was staring at a puppet-show ? I'll take the old gentle- 
man home." 

Mrs. Pynsent rose for the purpose of joining her husband, who was 
enjoying the apparent gaiety of his son. Lady Wetheral joined her 
at that most inopportune moment, and began a subject most offensive 
to her feelings. 

'' I am delighted to see your son in such excellent spirits to-night, 
my dear Mrs. Pynsent : it is an infectious disorder which I already 
feel stealing upon me. Such joyous spirits generally take effect upon 
those around." 

"What ails Tom that he should not be gay ? " growled Mrs. Pyn- 
sent. " Mothers court him and daughters flirt with him ; what else 
can he require in a ball-room ? " 

Lady Wetheral felt piqued. 

" The last time I had the pleasure of seeing your son, he was not 
so gaily inclined. I am glad his dejection has passed away." 

" When did you see Tom out of spirits P " abruptly inquired 
Mrs. Pynsent. 

" At Wetheral," replied her ladyship, in a gentle tone, while her 
heart longed for further questioning. 

"Umph ! Men require spirits sometimes, when they are running 
the gauntlet." 

" Mr. Pynsent won my admiration and regard by his honourable 
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manner of acting/' continued Lady Wetheral, who had now got into 
deep water; "he was always a particular favourite of mine, and I 
deeply regretted my daughter did not accept a man so much " 

" Your daughter ! who are you talking about ?— what has my son 
to do with any of your daughters ? " Mrs. Pynsent was evidently 
beginning to chafe, but she had offended by her allusions to mothers 
and daughters, and she was destined to receive punishment from Lady 
Wetheral's hands. 

" I am afraid I have alluded to circumstances which have not been 
made known to you, my dear Mrs. Pynsent, and I beseech you not to 
nemember what has passed my lips: I was of course perfectly 
certain you were no stranger to certain events at Wetheral, or I 
would have withheld this unfortunate communication; I thought 
you knew " 

" I know nothing. Lady Wetheral ; and what is more, I have no 
desire to know anything : — have the kindness to let me pass." 

]Mrs. Pynsent passed on as her ladyship fell back with polite ease of 
manner at her wish ; but the iron had entered into her soul. The 
diamond aigrette upon her green satin turban paled under the flash- 
ing of her eyes, as she proceeded up the room towards Lady Spot- 
tiswoode. Lady Wethei-al confessed afterwards her triumph at 
tliat moment repaid her for many bitter taunts on the part of her 
victim. 

Whatever might be the opinion of Mrs. Pynsent respecting an 
alliance with " a Wetheral," her son was plunging into the scrape 
with formidable determination. He had truly admired Julia ; he 
had been severely disappointed by her refusal ; but then she never 
cared for him, and he had applied to her father in doubt and fearful 
suspicion that she preferred Ennismore. There was a lovely and 
admired creature positively in love with him— a girl, too, considered 
by the men inaccessible to all approach— even Vyvyan detected her 
attachment, and the Tyndals envied him. This was irresistible ; and 
Tom Pynsent forgot everj^thing in the flattering, rapturous idea that 
he was loved by such a woman. His attention that night was ex- 
tremely marked, and Miss Wetheral, glowing with happy elation of 
spirits, listened with deep interest to the half-sentimental, half- 
awkward conversation of her partner. At the conclusion of the 
dance, which attracted the attention of Mrs. Tyndal, Tom Pynsent 
became more seriously sentimental and red-faced. 

" Miss Wetheral, I think a man may love twice, mayn't he ? " 

" He may so," replied Anna Maria ; " but no one ever loves with 
depth of affection a second time ; how can they ? " 
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Tom Fynsent looked at his glores, and then upon the ground. 
•'Indeed I don't know." 

" The first affection," she continued, with feeling, "unites all the 
best feelings in their intensity ; but when they are crushed, those feel- 
ings bloom no more, though they may not be extinguished." 

" Sometimes one's first lore is a silly affair," remarked Tom, look- 
ing inquisitively, yet alarmed, at his companion. 

"They may be silly, and they may be objectionable, Mr. Pynsent ; 
but they destroy happiness at the time ; and a first sorrow is the 
bitterest." 

" I think I could love a second time just as well as I did at first, if 

I knew a nice girl liked me, and believed what I told her " Tom 

Pynsent stopped. A deep sigh from Anna Maria disordered him, but 
it animated his courage at the same time. 

" I know many people very happy with their second loves," said 
Tom Pynsent, looking shy. 

" Men may love twice, but women never, if they really feel an 
attachment for an object," answered Miss Wetheral. 

" I liked your sister Julia extremely, Miss Wetheral ; but she did 
not care about me, and a man cannot always be miserable about a 
woman who runs out of his way. I would rather love a woman who 
liked me in return, and would not check me with stem looks. I am 
sure I should love my wife very much ; and if she objected to hunting, 
I would never go out more than four days in the week, and I am sure 
she might have her own way in everything." 

Anna Maria coloured with emotion, and turned from the eager gaze 
of her companion; her timidity gave increased animation to the 
speaker, and he proceeded boldly : — 

"Pm sure any woman need not mind me: I am rough ; but then a 
wife mus'n't mind those little things ; and if I swear, it won't be at 
her, A man swears to make himself understood, and sometimes one 
swears a little for something to do ; but my wife need not mind those 
trifles, need she. Miss Wetheral P " 

" That would depend upon circumstances." 

"But should yo».^" asked Tom. 

"I never heard you swear, Mr. Pynsent — ^much— " 

Tom Pynsent drew himself up with strong approbation and pleased 
vanity. " Shall we dance again, Miss Wetheral ? " 

" We have danced together twice this evening, Mr. Pynsent." 
Well, and what then ? " 

People will remark," hesitated Anna Maria; "no gentleman 
dances three times with— that is— 1 really can't tell." 
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But if we like to dance together, what is that to any one P " Tom 
rose and took her hand. " If you will not dance with me, I shall be 
sure you don't wish it." 

Anna Maria rose, though reluctantly. 

" It is not my wish to decline dancing, Mr. Pynsent : I only dislike 
making myself publicly remarked for breaking established rules." 

" Never mind rules. Miss Wetheral ; we will dance together, in 
spite of everything. Who minds what people say, if we like to dance 
together ! " 

Julia and Lord !Ennismore passed at the moment Anna Maria was 
debating with her partner : Julia smiled. " My dear Anna Maria, the 
young ladies are complaining of you as a monopolizer ; they say you 
have been keeping Mr. Pynsent from his usual half-dozen partners, 
and there is a combination to vote you out of all ball invitations." 

" I cannot allow Miss Wetheral to listen to such abominable non- 
sense," said Tom Pynsent, privately delighted at the idea of being 
observed ; " she has promised to be guided by me this evening, so we 
are going to dance together for the third time." 

" Come and stand by us then in the country dance." Julia pressed 
the hand of her sister with affectionate meaning, which Anna Maria 
returned, as they proceeded together to the set which was then 
forming. For an instant they were able to exchange whispers. 

" Oh, Julia, my heart is tranquil, I am again happy ! " 

" Glad of it, go on, and mind nobody's looks or remarks." In 
another instant their partners claimed them. 

" I say, father, just observe cousiu Tom," said Miss Wycherly, 
touching her father's arm; "do look at Tom smiling upon Miss 
Wetheral, and looking so red-faced and happy. That will be a match, 
after all ; I shall congratulate him." 

" Let him alone, Pen, let him alone, and congratulate him when he 
asks for it. Girls will always be poking their noses into matches, 
and making mischief. Say nothing to Tom, and say nothing to your 
aunt." 

" But my aunt will be distracted, father, at the match." 

"Pooh, pooh; let your aunt and Tom manage their own affairs ; 
they can both take their own parts." 

" Gads!" cried Miss Wycherlf ; "Tom is just going to dance with 
Miss Wetheral the third time, father ; the third time, as I am alive, 
father ! Well, that will do for my aunt if she sees it." 

Mr. Vyvyan came up at that moment to request the pleasure of 
dancing with Miss Wycherly. Miss Wycherly kept her glass to her 
eye, and continued observing the party as she replied^ " No, I can't 
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dance with anybody sow, Fm looking at Tom.** Mr. Yyvyan 1x)wed 
with an offended air and withdrew. 

" Pen, you were Tcry rude," obsenred Mr. Wychcrly. 

-Was I?" 

•* Yes, you were ; devilish mdc.** 

" What did he come worrying me for, when I was watching Tom P 
Gads ! father, Tom is saying something to the purpose now. Miss 
Wetheral has given him such a look : poor Tom, ifs all over with 
him! W^here in the world b aunty ^^ynsent? somebody find me 
aunty— I want of all things to see her fire up ! '* 

Mr. Charles Spottiswoode begged the honour of Miss Wycherly's 
hand for the following country dance. 

" I can't dance with any of you ; I am busy looking for my aunt," 
replied the lady, seating herself. 

"Let me assist you in your search. Miss Wjchcrly ;" and Mr. 
8pottiswoode seated himself quietly beside her. Miss Wycherly was 
amused by the action. 

"Charles Spottiswoode, you may call this constancy, but I can 
only consider it tiresome: do go and dance with some lady who 
has not the objection I have to being worried. I hate tiresome 
men!*' 

" I shall not desire to dance with you, but I will not quit this place 
while you remain here," was the reply. 

"Men always fanpy perscTcrance will balance their demerits," said 
Miss Wycherly. 

"Perseverance will do much," replied Mr. Spottiswoode, "if a 
lady values attention. Love is only proved by persevering constancy 
and untired assiduity." 

" A very fine sentiment, Mr. Spottiswoode ; but I can meet you in 
the field of disputation : I have always heard that ' love ' was fearfid, 
patient, and easily discouraged." 

"That love must emanate from the heart of a poor devil. Miss 
Wychcrly ; not such a heart as you would prize." 

" What do you presume to know of my taste, Mr. Spottiswoode ?'* 

"I know that you would despise a creeping, firightened lover, as 
you dislike your horse for starting upon every application of the 
whip. You would prefer a decided admirer who bore with your flip- 
pancy, and feared not your power. You have such a lover in me, fair 
Penelope I " 

"You are very tiresoms and disagreeable, Mr. Spottiswoode." 

"You like me better than you will acknowledge. Miss Wycherly." 

"If that is all you can amuse me with, we might as well join the 
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dancing/' said Miss Wycherly. "But stay, I cannot; I have just 
declined Mr. Vyvyan." 

" What is Mr. Vyvyan to you or me ? the set is nearly completed, 
and we shall be too late." Mr. Spottiswoode offered his arm to his 
fair companion. 

" No, I shall not dance to-night," said the capricious lady, rising 
and reseating herself. '' My mind is changed." 

" So is mine ; I am going to flirt a little with Lady Anna Herbert. 
Chatting is far more agreeable than dancing in a heated room. 
Lady Anna has smiled good-naturedly twice. I am glad you had the 
good taste to decline." 

''1 said I should not dance; but I did not say I would not talk, 
Mr. Spottiswoode; how very anxious you are to take up one's 
meaning." Mr. Spottiswoode only bowed to retire. Miss Wycherly 
softened the pettishness of her accent. 

^' Do stay, Mr. Spottiswoode ; I have something particular to nsk 
you ; you flurry one with your rapidity." 

Mj. Spottiswoode sat down. "I am all attention. Miss Wycherly." 

" How can you look so cross at me, and speak in such dry tones, 
Charles Spottiswoode ! 1 hate cross people." 

" Then answer me one simple question in truth and sincerity, or I 
ana gone for ever, Penelope Wycherly." 

" Gads ! how you plague one ! Well, what is it ? " 

" I will know whether you mean to accept me after all this flip- 
pancy. If you do not intend it, say so ; but I demand a reply." 

" Then you wish to flirt with Lady Anna, Mr. Charles ; and you 
think— 

* It is g:ood to be off with the old love. 
Before you be on with the new.' " 

"You have not answered me," returned Mr. Spottiswoode, se- 
riously ; " answer me, as you hope yourself to be fairly treated." 

"I vow I don't know what I mean; it is very difficult to make 
one's choice among such a variety of lords of the creation. I have 
not been introduced to Mr. Jones yet. I can't say I admire Tom's 
friend." 

**I am answered. Miss Wycherly; I wish you good night." Mr. 
Spottiswoode turned from tlie coquette, and walked up the dancmg- 
rooni, without attending to Miss Wycherly's recall. The lady became 
alarmed. W^as Mr. Spottiswoode's movement really intentional, or 
was he showing her how indifferently he could take leave, to compel 
her into acceptance ? There he was positively talking to Lady Anna 
Herbert, and looking perfectly composed. Lady Anna was a notorious 
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flirt; bat she should not entrap Oiarles SpotUswoode! Miss Wycfaerly 

was not accustomed to be treated with nonchalance; and that Mr. 
Spottiswoode, her lorer of long standing, should summon oonn^e 
enough to stand upon the ddeosire against her coquetry^ piqued her 
to the soul. She sought Julia> who was dancing with Lord Ennis* 
m<»re. 

" Miss Wycherlj unattended ! " died Mr. Henry Tyndal, as he met 
her on her way to the dancers ; " take my arm." 

"Be quiets" said the kdy, passing on with her glass raised to her 
eye, " do be quiet." 

"Miss Wycherly, you are after mischief; you are darting airows 
at some poor wretch through that missile," continued young Tyndal, 
following her. 

"I am darting nothin^^ unless you are my arrow; in which case 
I should delight to throw you to an incredible distance." 

" You are witty. Miss Wyoherly," returned young Tyndal ; " and 
whenever you are witty, you are angry." 

Miss Wydierly made no reply ; she saw and approached Julia. 

'* Julia Wetheral, I beseech you to do me a service." 

" I will gladly assist you, if it is in my power," replied Julia ; " what 
is required of me P" 

" Oh, leave the dance, and listen to me. Lord Ennismore will fol- 
low us, when he perceives you have quitted the set ; here let ms be 
seated, and I will tell you my anxiety." 

Julia smilingly listened to Miss Wycherly's statement of her little 
coquetry, and the offended departure of Mr. Spottiswoode. 

" And now," she said, " I know you will help me, and just make 
my peace with Charles. I won't give him the triumph of knowing he 
has frightened me ; but in your playful way you can discover what 
Spottiswoode means. He has positively threatened to flirt with Lady 
Anna ; and, whether I like him <yc not, he must not appear uncon- 
cerned with another woman. My dear, that would kill me. I can't 
part with Charles Spottiswoode in that way, you know ; and I just 
want you to sound him. Now go, there's a dear creature ; leave 
Lord Ennismore with me." 

Julia undertook the mission ; and Lord Ennismore consigned 
himself, not to the care of Miss Wycherly, but to the side of hi6 
lady mother. 

" My dear son, I have witnessed Julia's flight, and your consterna- 
tion," said her ladyship : " you are fortunate in possessing a fool- 
ishly-fond mother to retire to in these emergencies." 

**lm always very glad to oome to you, mother/' replied the poor 
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effeminate young man, seating himself between her ladyship and 
Lady WetberaL 

Julia was some minutes in playful conyersation with Mr. Spottis- 
woode ; and Miss Wychcrly watched her movements with eager 
attention ; at last Julia approached. 

'' Well, my dear, what does he say ? TeU me at once ; is he going 
to dance with Lady Anna ?" 

"Mr. Spottiswoode is very much hurt, Penelope; and, if yon are 
not cautious^ you will lose him." 

" Oh, my dear girl, don't say so. Lose him ? No, I'll be hanged, 
as my aunt says, if he gets away from me, to be one of Lady Anna's 
swains! I must come down, I see, though it grates me dread- 
fully." 

''Make haste, as yon value Mr. Spottiswoode," replied JuHa, ''or 
he will be dancing with Lady Anna. He is looking at us at this 
moment ; now, Penelope, smile, smile, and beckon^ him to you for 
ever — don't trifle—now, now, Penelope !" 

"My dear, the smile would kill me. I can't smile at Spottis- 
woode, to show him his power, and make him impudent. No, I 
cannot smile yet, Julia." 

"There, Penelope, he has asked Lady Anna to dance; and they 
are standing up! You have lost him by your foolish coquetting, upon 
my honour!" 

Miss Wycherly turned pale ; but her feelings struggled with pride. 
" Oh, well then, let him dance away ; I care not. It is of little con- 
sequence whether Mr. Spottiswoode prefers Lady Anna or myself. 
I shall not condescend to beg pardon for anything I chose to say to a 
siUy creature who cannot command his temper." 

"Por shame, Penelope ! you do care, land you do mind Mr. Spottis- 
woode dancing with Lady Anna : when the dance is ended, tell him 
you have done wrong." 

" He might have seen by my looks, Julia, I was not in earnest, or, 
at least, that I did not mean him to think so." 

" Then tell him so, Penelope." 

"Not I, indeed. I never will submit to own myself wrong to a 
man before marriage, or after either, if I can help it. Spottiswoode 
may rue the hour he offended me, for never will I condescend to ask 
him to return to a woman whom he chooses to leave for such a 
person as Lady Anna. Any other girl I could have borne patiently. 
This I will not forgive, for he knew it would vex me ! Hang me, a la 
Pynsent, if I do not repay him in kind." 

"I can be of no furtiber xxae, Penelope P" 

7 
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" None, Julia; but I thank you for what yon have done, tboogli 
it has proved ineffectual. Do not let me detain you from your 
party." 

Julia endearonred to appease her oompaoion, but her lover's care- 
less indifference gave deep offence to Miss Wycherly; and she per- 
sisted in maintaining an equal appearance of light-hearted manner, 
to deceive and distress Mr. Spottiswoode. She was not long without 
materials to assist her design; Mr. Henry Tyndal again applying to 
her. Miss Wycherly accepted him as a partner, and she passed her 
lover in the countsy dance with inimitably affected oomposure and 
gaiety. How did that really attached couple endeavour to vie with 
each other in assuming a coldness foreign to tiieir hearts; and how 
wretchedly did they pass the remainder of the evening in a state of 
miserable watching and suffering ! Miss Wycherly, in her most 
laughing dialogue with Henry Tyndal, cast perturbed and anxious 
looks towards Lady Anna Herbert, who was listening with snuling 
and marked attention to Mr. Spottiswoode's compliments. Her 
heart felt withered, yet she redoubled her gaiety; Miss Wycherly 
was slmost noisy in her mirth, and the sound of her voice disturbed 
the serenity of Mr. Spottiswoode, and made him falter in his own 
sallies. Lady Anna rebuked him. 

"How now, Mr. Spottiswoode! you have said the same thing 
three times consecutively. What am I to understand by this absence 
of ideas?" 

'' You have confounded them. Lady Anna." 

"I did not flatter myself I had power to confound your leaned 
mind, Mr. Spottiswoode," returned the lady. 

"I shall not be the first, nor the last, whom your ladyship has con- 
founded ; all our heads become turned in your society." 

"Very well ; I declare I shall tell Miss Wycherly how you flirt." 

"Pray do. Lady Anna ; Miss Wycherly is coming down with Mr. 
Tyndal." 

" Very well. Miss Wycherly, what do you think Mr. Spottiswoode 
says?" 

" Cross hands and back again, and never mind what Mr. Spottis- 
woode says," said Miss Wycherly. " I am flying down the middle." 
Away she went. ■ 

"I saw Miss Wycherly did not touch you in' cross hands, Mr. 
Spottiswoode; but here she comes again." 

The party made their pauiette in high glee, Miss Wychedy appear- 
ing wholly engaged m some joke with Henry Tyndal, and Mr. Spot- 
tiswoode showering compliments upon Lady Anna. Tom iPynsent 
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tisvroode flirts with Lady Anna, so long I shall flirt with that half- 
spoony Tyndal junior, if my heart breaks under it. How happy yoa 
are, Julia, and bow miserable am I ! You have chained your lorer, 
whereas, mine bounds away at a touch. Now, there, look at him, 
cloaking Lady Anna, as if she was made of spun glass, and bringing 
her just under my very eyes. I will bear that man's insult with per- 
fect gaiety— watch me now— good night !" 

Miss Wycherly passed on with apparent light-heartedness, and 
addressed Lady Anna Herbert. 

''How you have footed it this night. Lady Anna! Mr. Henry 
Tyndal declares you are the pride of Shropshire in a ball-room. I 
was quite jealous. Lord Parnborough is waiting for you, with Lady 
Jessy, but I shall tell them you are too agreeably occupied to move 
away yet." 

" Oil, no ; really I am quite ready," replied her ladyship ; " but 
Mr. Spottiswoode's compliments are so lengthy, they will never 
arrive at a conclusion. What do you think he has been saying ?" 

"Oh, I guess. Lady Anna. 

' WUl ye gang to the bourne, MarioQt 
WIU ye gang to the bourne with me ? ' 

I can't continue the song, for my father beckons; but fare you well." 
Miss Wycherly kissed her hand playfully, and walked gaily up the 
room, which was thinning very fast. 

" That was excellently done," observed Lady Ennismore to Julia^ 
as they proceeded to the carriage ; " but it will cost your friend her 
night's rest, and her lover into the bargain. That fragment of song, 
and the careless manner which accompanied its delivery, will throw 
the gentleman into Lady Anna's power." 

Anna Maria was escorted to the carriage by Tom Pynsent, and 
Lady Wetheral triumphantly and delightedly invited him to We- 
theral, whenever he felt inclined to do them honour by his presence. 

" Certainly, Mr. Pynsent, Lady Spottiswoode's parties bear away 
the bell amongst us ; everything is so agreeably arranged, so many 
extremely pleaisant people gathered together ! Wetheral will prove 
fast-days after such an evening as this ; but fasts are enjoined, you 
know. Mortifications are proper to subdue the spirit." 

" I am engaged to ride with Miss Wetheral to-morrow," replied 
Tom Pynsent, with a slight hesitation of speech, and a remarkably- 
silly look. " I am to show her a monstrous fine view." 

" How very kind ! my daughter is not acquaiuted with our distani 
views, Mr. Pynsent, and your polite attention will be the means of 
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increasing her pleasures. Miss Wetheral delights in fine scenery. 
You must dine with us, my dear sir ; we shall not allow you to run 
away after, perhaps, a long and fatiguing ride. My dear Lord 
Ennismore, thank you for bringing me Julia, but where is her lady- 
ship?" 

" Lord Famborough is escorting my mother ; our carriage has just 
drawn up, and she begs you will drive on without waiting for her. 
She is talking to the Farnboroughs, and I am going to join her. We 
shall be at Wetheral before you." 

" Oh yes, your horses are much too speedy for my fears. Well, 
then, my dear Julia, we will proceed at once into the carriage." 

Lord Ennismore handed Julia to the carriage, and retunied to join 
his mother. 

"Excellent young man," exclaimed Lady Wetheral. "I always 
admired Ennismore ; but his filial attentions are beautiful." 

Tom Pynsent could not forbear a smile at her ladyship's enthusias- 
tic admiration ; he wished the party good night. 

" Good night, good night," said Lady Wetheral and Julia, kissing 
their hands to the receding figure of Mr. Pynsent. Anna Maria did 
not speak her adieus, neither did she wave her hand ; but she bent 
forward to watch the last glimpse of his athletic form, as it disap- 
peared among the groups who were waiting for their carriages. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

To3£ Ptnsbnt's -ride with Miss Wetheral only led the way to re- 
peated engagements at Wetheral on his part; and on Lady Wetheral's 
side, to 'a£Pectionate welcomes and smiles upon his entrance. At 
every opportunity, and upon every occasion, Tom Pynsent was 
appointed to take charge of " dear Anna Maria," and her ladyship 
thanked him in flattering terms for the delightful accession of health 
which Miss Wetheral had gained by constant and agreeable horse- 
exercise. 

Anna Maria did^ indeed, gain both health and happiness from the 
repeated ieies-a-tete which fell to her lot with the man she loved. 
The tone of conversation, his shy manner— so like his manner with 
Julia; his anxiety to form fresh engagements to meet again; all 
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convinced her bis affections were surrendered to herself. Her 
cheek resumed its bloom, her eye regained its brightness, and her 
figure became more elastic ; there was hope in her smiles, and light- 
ness in her movements, which formed an extraordinary change in the 
once insipid Miss Wetheral. Anna Maria must ever appear gentle 
and peculiarly feminine^ but she was no longer painfully inert or 
tranquil, to a death>like stillness. It was a rapid and complete 
change ; a change which proved how powerfully unrequited love had 
dealt with a heart which could now rise, at the touch of affection, 
from torpid listlessness, to the joys of life ; which could spring at 
ouce from cold and weary melancholy, to the light and warmth of a 
joyous mind revelling in happy prospects. 

Sir John Wetheral perceived Tom Pynsent's attentions with 
pleasure. His honest heart and honourable feelings promised 
every happiness, he said, to a woman who could prefer heart to 
head ; and if Anna Maria had the sense to choose him instead of 
the lordlings whom Julia coveted, he could insure her a happy 
married life, if it were not her own fault.- He wished he could 
prophesy equal content to Julia, but she had planned her own mar- 
riage, and she must abide the issue; Lady Wetheral must blame 
herself if Julia was unhappy, for she had brought up her daughters 
to consider wealth and station a balance to the weight of matrimonial 
misery, and her remarks and sentiments taught Julia to believe she 
had done well in selling herself to the highest bidder. 

Lady Wetheral never could endure her husband's observations, 
when they touched upon her government of children; and his present 
remarks brought down a thousand reproaches. 

" I think. Sir John, you might spare me what I can only term 
abuse, and which you level at me now upon all occasions." 

" My dear, you are wrong ; abuse never issues from my lips." 

"I call that abuse," she returned, "which throws blame over all 
my actions, and which is not true. You are imputing, I may say, 
infamous motives to pie ; and, while I am ever ready to advance my 
daughters' happy and respectable establishments, you thunder blame 
from your study, yet never assist yourself in a work of so much im* 
portance. Had it not been for me. Lord Ennismore would never 
have proposed to Julia, and had I not watched Tom Pynsent, and 
drawn him constantly to Wetheral, he might never have transferred 
his affections to Anna Maria. In all this. Sir John, you have never 
assisted me ; and what your conscience will accuse you of on your 
death-bed, I know not ; mine will give me consolation in my last 
houTi in thinking I have performed my duties to my children. You 
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are obstinately resolved to imagine Julia is marrying against her 
better judgment ; but, my love, your time and mine is gone by, and 
we must not judge of a young woman's affection by our own feelings. 
I can quite understand Julia's attachment to Lord Ennismore ; and 
she could not be expected to forego that attachment, to please your 
fastidious taste." 

'* This is not a matter of taste/' replied Sir John ; "it involves a 
deep principle. Julia is marrying Ennismore because his title has 
blinded her judgment ; her ambition is gratified, and her affections 
are yielded up to its influence. Your sentiments have fostered her 
conduct, and you will suffer by its effects, Gertrude." 

" Sir John, any one would think you a professed booby," exclaimed 
his lady, warmly; "any one would suppose you mad to hear you 
croaking and grieving because your daughter is on the point of 
marriage with a peer of large fortune and excellent character." 

" Ennismore has no character at all, Gertrude." 

" Then Julia will govern him. Sir John; don't be uneasy about that." 

" Not while his mother lives." 

"Nonsense, Julia will do what she pleases; don't talk to me of 
old mothers. Who ever minds their mothers P If Tom Pynsent cared 
for his mother, he would not pay attention to Anna Maria. No no, 
that is a very poor plea against Lord Ennismore. If Tom Pynsent 
would propose at once, my girls might marry the same day: he intends 
to propose, of course, but he is a long time about it. He was quicker 
in asking Julia." 

"He has learnt experience," said her husband, smiling. 

" Men are so stupid," returned Lady WethenJ ; " th^ show their 
intentions, and yet linger at the threshold, I will find out his mean- 
ing the next time we meet; but I shall ^ter upon the subject with 
great tact— you need not look so alarmed." 

"Eemember the fate of Mrs. Primrose's attack upon Mr. Thorn- 
hill, Gertrude." 

Lady Wetheral affected not to hear when any subject offended or 
interfered with her ideas of propriety; in this case she was absolutely 
deai^ and her thoughts took a more exe«rsive range. 

"When my two daughters are disposed of, Clara will, of course, 
'Oome forward^ and her remarkable style of beauty will soon attract 
attention and admiration. I do not consider Clara particularly gifted, 
but her appearance will more than balance her want of intellect. 
Your pet, Chrystal, as you call her, will be a sort of companion for 
her, though the child is disgustingly forward and pert, as I always 
prognosticated she would be." 
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Christobelle was seated upon a stool at her father's feet vhen this 
dialogae took place ; he patted her head at the conclasion of Lady 
Wetheral's speech, and observed how companionable' she had been, 
and still proved to be, in his solitude. "If," he remarked, "the 
other girls had been brought up to study, instead of being married 
from the nursery, they would prove better companions and better 
wives, in the duties they are resolved to encounter." 

" That is a remark so like you, my dear, that I am somewhat weary 
of the dull round of sentiment. Miss Ghrystal, what are you poring 
over?" 

Christobelle rose, and presented her book. 

"Ah, very well; Miss Edgeworth is very clever with her chemistry, 
and that prattling Rosamond; but she never married, and never will 
marry. 1 never allowed my girls to read these kind of books, to 
make them careless about their appearance, and disagreeably learned 
to men. I never found a clever woman anxious to please ; and in 
general they do some extraordinary thing or other, like Miss Wycherly, 
who is clever, but she drives herself about in a very masculine 
manner. There, my dear, take back your book ; if you turn out a 
reading lady, you will be an object of dislike, and men will shun you ; 
but, pray remember^ you belong to your father; /have no hand in 
your education." 

" Ghrystal will be a treasure to the man who wins her," said Sir 
John. 

" Tes, yes, she will do for Leslie, or be a treasure to that dirty 
antiquarian Cromleholm's son Philip; but I wish to ask your 
opinion ; must we really have Mrs. Fynsent at Julia's wedding ? " 

" How can you avoid it, Gertrude P " 

" I wish I knew some method of avoiding the invitation, without 
giving offence." 

" How so P " You have formed an intimacy with her, and professed 
to esteem her." 

"That's another thing. One esteems people for different reasons, 
and esteem means nothing. I always kept up an intimacy for the 
girb' sakes, but I cannot endure her very abrupt manners. She is 
very offensive." 

"My dear Gertrude, you must manage your own affairs: you 
formed the intimacy to my great astonishment." 

"I never receive assistance from yon. Sir John. Never mind how 
or why I formed the intimacy ; it is sufficient that I wish to escape 
her society at Julia's wedding. Gan I manage it P " 

"I think not." 
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" I must then endure her. I see Mr. Pynsent, Tom I mean, riding 
np the park; I must seek Anna Maria." Laidy Wetheral hastily 
quitted the apartment. 

Tom Pynsent arrived, and was ushered into the sitting-room, where 
Lady Wetheral was seated alone ; she was apparently startled by his 
entrance. 

" My dear Mr. Pynsent, there is an old saying, and not a very 
refined one, which has been exemplified in myself at this moment. I 
was thinking of you, and wishing to see you, as you entered." 

" I am much obliged, LadyWetheral ; I am sure I am very much 
honoured by your thoughts ; but where are the ladies ? " 

" Lady Ennismore has chaperoned some of the party in a drive to 
Shrewsbury. Lewis's shop has so many attractions for young 
people!" 

" Is Miss Wetheral gone ? " asked Tom Pynsent in a tone of dis- 
appointment. "I want a hat, and Pll take this opportunity of 
riding to Shrewsbury. Anything I can do for you, Lady Wetheral?" 

'* I have given Julia a commission, thank you. Anna Maria did 
not join the party. She is not very well this morning." 

Tom Pynsent bad risen to depart ; he now reseated himself. 

"Oh, if you have no commission to give me, I shall not ride so far; 
I can get a hat any time. I hope Miss Wetheral is not confined to 
her room." 

"My daughter is not well, Mr. Pynsent. She looks much, very 
much improved by her exercise on horseback, and I am complimented 
upon her brilliant complexion and spirits ; but I am not easy about 
her. I hope her fine complexion betrays no seeds of consumption ; 
her spirits are not the spirits of health, I much fear." 

** Good God ! you don't think so!" cried Tom Pynsent in alarm. 
"I thought Miss Wetheral never looked better than she has done for 
some weeks past." 

Lady Wetheral shook her head. 

''There is something not quite right, and I was wishing to see yon, 
to observe that- perhaps riding exercise was too violent for her con- 
fltitntion. I think I must advise her to drive out in the phaeton, and 
try its efPect ; but many thanks are due to you, my dear Mr. Pynsent, 
for your kind and regular attendance upon my daughter. I have 
often heard her express much gratitude towards you." 

"I shall be very happy, I am sure, to drive Miss Wetheral in any 
open carriage," remarked Tom, perfectly obtuse to the aim and end 
of his companion's purpose. " I can drive her to very many pleasant 
views." 
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"I thank you most sincerely for your more than kmd politeness 
towards my daughter, which we all appreciate ; but, my dear Mr. 
PynSent, we must not draw down unnecessary obserration ; people 
are always inclined to remark upon— I think I muat declke your 
agreeable offer, though with pain— -I ." 

" Well, and what can any one say if I drive out Miss Wetheral ? 
There is no harm in attending an inralid in a drive, is there ? '' 

Lady Wetheral laughed and coughed a little. 

"No, Mr. Pynsent ; no harm, though you have represented it so 
humorously ; but remarks will be made, and are made. As a mother 
I feel those remarks, and I particularly beg you to understand, that 
it is quite against my own ideas of right— quite in opposition to my 
own feelings, that I am painfully called upon to withdraw my daugh- 
ter from being publicly seen so frequently in your company, attended 
only by her servant." 

Tom Pynsent twirled his hat, and was silent. Her ladyship pro- 
ceeded. 

" If the world, Mr. Pynsent, would only allow us to be happy our 
own way, how many agreeable hours might be eigoyed which are now 
denied us ! Perhaps, as a mother, I was wrong in throwing my 
daughter so much in the society of a very agreeable man— the world 
says so ; but I have the strongest dependence upon the discretion 
and dignity of all my daughters, therefore I have no fears : however, 
something is due to public opinion, and to that severe mentor attri- 
bute the necessity of this painful task. I hope I have not given 
offence by my sincerity, Mr. Pynsent P " 

Tom Pynsent was taken by surprise ; his agreeable rides were ended, 
and his attendance upon Anna Maria at once suspended by the 
breath of public opinion. There was but one way of recovering his 
former position at Wetheral, and Lady Wetheral had won the day I 

"1 think it very extraordinary that I am not to ride with a lady I 
like. Do you think. Lady Wetheral, a man is to be blamed if a lady 
refuses him, and he should like to propose to another P" 

" I should consider a gentleman very weak who pined for a woman's 
indifferent heart, Mr. Pynsent," replied her ladyship, turning away 
to conceal the triumphant expression of her countenance. 

''I am glad you are of my opinion, Lady Wetheral I was very 
sorry Miss Julia refused me, for I thought her a very nice girl, and I 
was extremely attached to her ; but I saw she did not care about me. 
Miss Wetheral is always kind-hearted and polite, and I don't think 
she dislikes me. I am sure I don't know ; but if I thought she cared 
for me, I should like— like very much to-— I should like to see Miss 
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Wetheral^ if yoa please. Do you think, Lady Wethera], she would 
let me see her P" Tom Pynsent became extremely red-faced. 

" She would see pou, I am sure, Mr. Pyuseut. Aima Maria said 
particularly this morning, ' If Mr. Pynsent calls, I shall see him, but 
no other gentleman.' I will ring, and let her know you are here." 

There was silence for some minutes ; at length her ladyship rose. 

"1 make no apology for leaving you a short time alone, Mr. Pyn- 
sent. My daughter will soon take my place, and we shall consider 
you our guest for the day. I make no stranger of you. I must 
attend an appointment with our bailiff; and their complidnts are with- 
out end. Sir John often makei Boberts over to me. Do not let me 
find you flown upon my return." 

"I hope I shall not have occasion to depart. Lady Wetheral," said 
Tom Pynsent, struggling for composure. 

"I will allow no departure, Mr. Pynsent. Anna Maria must 
detain you prisoner till Egberts allows me to escape. Mind, I lay 
my commands upon you to remain at Wetheral." 

Lady Wetheral had scarcely closed the door upon her own exit, 
when Anna Maria entered at the opposite end of the room, blooming 
and happy ; her eyes sparkled with pleasure, as they rested upon Tom 
Pynsent. 

"I only heard of your arrival this instant," she said, as they shook 
hands ; "you have not been here alone long, I hope." 

Tom Pynsent placed a chair for the young lady, and seated himself 
near her, but for some momeuts he did not speak. Miss Wetheral 
looked at him with surprise. Tom Pynsent at length broke the 
awkward pause. 

" I am sorry you are ill, Miss Wetheral." 

"I never was better in my life, Mr. Pynsent," replied Anna 
Maria, smiliug. " What makes you suppose I am iU P" 

" I thought you looked very well. Miss Wetheral, but I was told 
you were poorly, and I am sure you look as little like a consumptive 
person as any one I ever saw 1" 

" Who could invent such a fable P" inquired Anna Maria. 

" I have heard something worse than that,'' continued Tom, hesi* 
tating, and walking to the window. 

Good heavens ! about me ! or any unpleasant news from Hatton P" 
'Lady Wetheral says we are not to ride again together. I think 
it a very extraordinary thing, don't you P " Tom Pynsent looked 
at the distant Wrekin, to appear unconcerned. He received no 
reply from Anna Maria. 

''I think it a monstrous folly to deny one those kind of things," 
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proceeded Tom, tumin^ towards Lis companion, who sat gazing ai 
him, pale as her own muslin dress. He was shocked at her ap- 
pearance, and, forgetting his shyness in affectionate solicitude, he 
took both her hands in his. 

'' Miss Wetheral, do you mind it as mucli as I do ? Just tell 
me if you mind it as I do ? " 

Anna Maria could only answer in alarm, and almost involuntarily, 
"Yes." 

Tom Pynsent could not command his feelings ; he caught her in 
his arms, and saluted her with a kiss, which might have been dis- 
tinctly heard in the hall. 

" I like a girl who speaks lier mind without affectation and non- 
sense ; and there's a good foxhunting kiss from your husband, if you 
will make me so, and we will ride together in spite of the devil." 

Miss Wetheral's astonishment at the action, and her happiness at 
her lover's subsequent speech, prevented all reply ; but she gave Mm 
her hand at once, though her face was covered with blushes. Tom 
Pynsent squeezed the little white hand with rapture, and her open 
dealing made a taciturn lover garrulous with approval. 

"You do let me squeeze your hand, and you do not pretend to be 
offended because a man tells you he loves you ! Who would have 
thought you were such an open-hearted, dear creature, without a bit 
of nonsense ? Now give me your other hand— rthere's a dear, beauti- 
ful girl, as you are, and we may ride now to the world's end together. 
Perhaps, when we are married, you will ride with me to see the 
hounds throw off. I shall only hunt then three times a week. Lady 
Wetheral frightened me properly, when she forbid my riding with you; 
however, I shall stay here to-day, and we can talk over things. .You 
win walk with me, my dear girl, won't you P " 

" I am in a labyrinth— -I really am bewildered, Mr. Pynsent,** 
replied Miss Wetheral, timidly. " Do not fancy me silly, but I really 
am bewildered, and hardly know what to say." 

"You have said enough, quite enough," cried Tom Pynsent, 
squeezing her poor hands into his enormous palms. " You lave 
accepted me, and I shan't allow you to leave me ; I shall follow you 
like a dog till we are married : a little walk will be the very thing to 
refresh you. Let us walk in the park, and look at the Wrekin, and 
talk of our wedding-day." 

Miss Wetheral mechanically obeyed her lover's request ; and they 
were deeply absorbed in conversation, pacing up and down the avenue^ 
when the party drove home from Shrewsbury. 

" Mrs. Primrose has succeeded tolerably well. Sir John," observed 
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Lady Wetheral, in the inteiim between Tom Pynsent's departure and 
the lighting of the chamber-candles — " Mrs. Primrose has caught 
Mr. ThomhiU, in despite of your alarms." This was whispered to 
reach Sir John's ear only. 

Lady Ennismore had something very obliging to say, and whenever 
she spoke, her flattering compliments soothed the ear of her objectr-' 
she only framed sentences of compliment. 

''My dear Miss Wetheral, a certain gentleman's gallant and 
unequivocal admiration of a nameless beauty, proves his excellent 
discriminating powers. I admire the lover and approve his suit. 
I wish I had a daughter who was fortunate enough to attract 
Mr. Pynsgnt." 

Anna Maria did not love Lady Ennismore ; she even shrank from 
her address in general ; yet her expressed approval of Tom Pynsent 
at once gained belief, and gave pleasure to her heart. On all sides, 
congratulations awaited her. Her father added his approval, and it 
was given with feeling and earnestness. Before all the assembled 
family party, he told her he had no fears for her welfare, as the wife 
of an honest, high-principled man. He could congratulate her upon 
an engagement which must-brmg happiness to a woman who valued 
the texture of a heart such as Pynsent possessed. His wealth might 
surround her person with luxuries, but his good qualities alone could 
secure her peace of mind. He trusted Anna Maria would appre- 
ciate and hold fast the affections of her future husband, and her 
lot would fall upon good ground. Pynsent was a man to whom 
he could intrust a daughter's happiness, and have no fears for her 
futurity. 

Anna Maria's spirits were subdued under her father's earnest 
observations ; her happiness, the suddenness of the event, and her 
future prospects, combined with the congratulations of her family, 
overpowered a mind which had long borne the alternations of hope, 
suspense, and fear. She sought refuge in her own room; Lady 
"Wetheral and Julia followed; the one to offer soothing remedies, and 
to rejoice with her sister in the termination of her sorrow ; the other 
to triumph in the success of her scheme: her ladyship's delight was 
boundless. To marry two daughters in one day to the first matches 
in Shropshire and Staffordshire, seemed an affair beyond common 
calculation : the lottery of life rarely threw two prizes consecutively 
into a family ; and certainly her own generalship had secured both. 
In the exuberance of her spirits, she confessed to the sisters the ruse 
she Bad practised to elicit an offer from Tom Pynsent. Anna Maria 
'Was distressed. 
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" Oh, mamma, how cotild you take snch a method ; practising upon 
Tom's fears, to hasten a declaration ! Ho\r you frighten me ; I might 
hare lost him ! " 

" Poor Greenhorn ! no, you had no chance of losing him ; he was 
too much in love. I only prepared the way for him, to hasten the 
catastrophe. I particularly wished him to propose, because my mind 
is bent upon the double wedding, therefore I applied the goad very 
gently, but he answered the whip. The instant I mentioned your 
rides being discontinued, I saw the thing was done. My only hope 
now is, that Clara may succeed as you have done. There will be some 
difficulty in obtaining Mrs. Pynsent's consent, perhaps ; but I do not 
doubt a little management may succeed there too. Mrs. Pynsent is 
violent, but seldom firm ; she will chafe and use very strong Ian. 
guage, but she will be busy and delighted at your wedding, my love." 

" But why do you consider Mrs. Pynsent objects, mamma ? " asked 
Anna Maria in alarm. 

" Oh, she has some stupid notion that I have laid plans for her 
son, I fancy. Now, to suppose that I hunt for sons-in-law is abso- 
lute absurdity. I wish my children to marry well, I confess, but no 
one detests fortune-hunting more than I do. I consider a manoeuvring 
mother a nuisance in society ; and therefore Mrs. Pynsent's notion 
is ridiculous— too ridiculous even to confute. I shall get your father 
to make an intimate acquaintance with Sir Poster Kerrison, Julia. 
He is a widower, but his eleven children would not interfere with 
Clara's comforts : some may die, and the others might be sent to school. 
I don't believe a word about his kicking his servants ; if scandalous 
reports were believed, very few of us could escape infamy. Servants 
are vile creatures, and would destroy any character. Sir Foster is a 
very fine man, and not to be rejected because he may occasionally lose 
his temper. There are many provocations in life, which now and then 
cause a man's temper to ferment a little ; but what would that signify 
to Clara ? Tom Pynsent uses a few, perhaps, unnecessary oaths, but 
he means nothing; his temper is excellent: Sir Poster, probably, 
means no more. I shall ask his eldest daughter to Wetheral, when 
you are all gone; indeed, I shall require amusement; my spirits 
will be depressed enough when that melancholy day arrives, my 
dear girls." 

Lady Wetheral's voice fell, and a deep sigh succeeded : she soon 
resumed, more gaily : — 

" I shall consider that day a proud and happy one, which allows 
me to give you to two of the best of men, after all, my loves. It 
will be my glory to see you united to men standing high in station, 



excellent ia conduct, possessing the means of ahowering Insuries 
upon yon, and placing jon at the bead of munificent establisbmeDts. 
Should Clara form an eqnallf wealth; connection, I should die in 
pesoe; but I can only consider Sir Foster Kemson worthy to be 
related to yoQ. If he has eleven children, he has immense estate* 
in three counties; and I must mana^ to get Miss Kerrison to 
Wetheral. I should fear nothing, if Clara would only keep bet 
temper; bot I dread tbe daughter carrying talea back to Ripley; 
however, I irill manage as well as I can, for something must be 
effected on my aide. Good night, my dear girls; I hope jonwill 
have sons, and no dangbters, for yon cannot know a mother's anxiety 
sbont daughters ; they depend so entirely npon formii^ proper esta- 
blishments. Yonr poor father wonld never have interested bimself 
sbont yon. I do beliere he wonld be perfectly satisfied if he con- 
sidered you destined to live hereafter as spinsters, huddled together 
in B lodgii^ in Shrewsbnry. Be well, Anna Maria ; and, in future 
you know, I have no bnsiness to interfere with your rides and 
drirea." 

Her ladyship quitted tbe room, smiling complacently at the remem- 
bruice of her anccessfal rvu; and the sisters were left together, to 
rejoice in and compare their happy prospects. 

Lady Wetheral's idea of Mrs. Pynsent's objection, and her short- 
lived but violent wrath, was exempiifled in her conduct, when her 
son stated his engagement to Miss Wetheral, before his parents, tbe 
nioming subsequent to his proposal. 

" Now hang me, Tom, it I would have believed such a thing from 
anybody's lips hut your own. So you have taken a bird out of the 
Wetberat nest, have yon F You have been hunted down neatly. 
Master Tom." 

"In this particular," rephed her son, "I have made my own choice; 
and my father made no objection when " 

"Who minds your father P"intermpted Mrs. Pynsent. "He never 
knows what be is about. He says 'yea* to ererythiug, and looks 
like a booby besides. Now you may marry the girl, and take Hattou 
if yon please ; but I'll be bailed if / notice her ! I'm serious. Master 
Tom." 

Tom Pynsent allowed tbe storm to spend its fury ; and Mrs. Pyu- 
sent proceeded with increased ire ; — 

"To be gulled into marriage by that woman Wetheral, drives me 
wild ; but I never saw the man yet who was not tricked into a trap 
by an artful woman, in spite of bis teetb. Hang the whole set rf 
them, and yon too, for bemg a greater simpleton than yonr father !" 
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"If I was a simpleton," observed Mr. Pynsent, quietly, "it was in 
marrying a masculine lady." 

" You be banged, Bobby ! you proposed to every girl you met. I 
was your fiftieth love; and you knew Sally Hancock and myself 
loved things out of the common way. I tell you what, Bobby, if 
Tom marries a Wetheral, you and I leave Shropshire. I won't stay 
in the county. If I meet her, I'll drive over her, Tom." 

Tom Pynsent ui^derstood his mother's disposition, and acted ac- 
cordingly. He assured her of his sorrow in perceiving her dislike 
to the match; but, whatever disgust she might feel towards Lady 
Wetheral's conduct, the daughter was not involved in its folly. 
"When," continued he, "I proposed to Julia Wetheral, she refused 
me at once." 

"You proposed to another of them!" cried Mrs. Pynsent ; "and 
Bill Wycherly was right ! You got huffed by one Wetheral, and 
then turned to another ! Is this a true bill? Then I only just ask 
you, if simpleton is not too gentle an expression. Master Tommy, for 
such a poor thing as yourself? I only just ask you, if you don't think 
you are as nice an owl as ever was taken in by a set of manoeuvring 
women? You'll hear enough of this, Tommy Pynsent! You and 
my Lord Ennismore are a couple of tight boys, to be gulled by my 
lady. Here, make way for me, that I may go and tell my sister 
Hancock what a nice lad Master Pynsent bas turned out. Never 
expect me to go near Wetheral, Bobby. I would sooner visit old 
Nick." 

Mrs. Pynsent flung out of the room with an air of offended 
migesty. 

"Let your mother alone, Tom," said Mr. Pynsent, as the door 
closed upon his indignant lady; "let her alone, and she won't long 
refuse her consent. When she has unburdened her mind to Sally 
Hancock, and flzzed a little, all will be right again." 

Mrs. Pynsent ordered her pony-carriage, and drove off to Lea 
Cottage, where her widowed sister resided upon a very small income. 
Mrs. Hancock was darning stockings, when her sister appeared 
before her with inflamed features. 

"Hollo, Pen, what's the matter now?" cried Mrs. Hancock, 
calmly continuing her dam. " What's in the wind now. Pen ?" 

"I am in a pretty mess, Sally Hancock ; what do you think Tom 
is about to do ?" 

" Is he going to marry our niece Wycherly ? Don't let him marry 
a cousin. Pen; bless you, don't let him marry a cousin." 

"Marry a cousin, Sally ! I wish it was no worse than marrying 
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joimg Pen. He is going to bring me one of Lady Wetheral's dolls, 
and I have vowed not to see or speak to her." 

"Hoot toot, yon will think better of it," replied Mrs. Hancock, 
passing a stocking to her sister. " Do mend that for me ; there's a 
hole in the heel as big as my thumb. What's the matter with the 
Wetherals, Pen P They are very fine girls, and very well-bom." 

''It is not tiat" returned Mrs. Pynsent, threading a needle, and 
taking up the proffered stocking. "If you knew the pains my lady 
took to hunt down Tom, you would bless yourself, Sally Han- 
cock." 

''.Never mind. Pen. Didn't our mother do just the same by us P 
Didn't I marry Hancock, in spite of everything people could say P 
and didn't you declare you would have*Bob Pynsent, though he was 
engaged to Patty Durham ?" 

" Sally Hancock, do you remember the Shrewsbury races ?" cried 
Mrs. Pynsent, overpowered with laughing at some bygone recol- 
lections. 

"When we dressed up to frighten Hancock and Pynsent P ay, 
don't IP" exclaimed her sister, equally amused. " Do you remember 
Hancock's iace» when you told him his fortune P" 

"And do you remember Pynsent saying—" 

Mrs. Pynseiit could no more. A thousand images of the past 
crowded before her vision ; and both ladies laughed immoderately at 
certain remembrances conjured up by Mrs. Hancock, reverting to 
youthful indiscretions. Mrs. Pynsent's anger towards her son already 
waned, as she dwelt upon topics so consonant to her feelings, with 
her sister. The tiie-a4ete lasted a considerable time r and the peals 
of laughter continued, till the completion of the stocking gave 
warning it was time to part. Mrs. Pynsent prepared to move with 
reluctance. 

Can't you stay, now you are here P" said Mrs. Hancock. 
Don't ask me, Sally Hancock. I must get back to Hatton. If 
you and Hancock had not spent your property in eating and drinking, 
you would not have been shut up here with that dreadful foot, which 
must be your death." 

Mrs. Hancock exhibited her swelled foot. "Yes, that's a neat 
article, Pen. I wish I could have it sawed off by the carpenter. 
Can't help it." 

"Well, Sally Hancock, if Tom marries, you must come to the 
wedding," remarked Mrs. Pynsent, in a doleful voice. 

" My dear, how can I come with this foot P A pretty trinket, isn't 
it, to present before a bride P— There's a neat foot to trip among the 
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bridesmaids to the altar !— I'm only fit for Lea, Pen ; but you cau tell 
me all about it." 

Mrs. Pynsent drew up her face and eyes into a comic expression of 
astonishment, as she contemplated her sister's foot, veiled from the 
public gaze in the recess of a large list shoe. 

" Well, Sally Hancock, you gave a good price for it. There's a 
hundred thousand pounds' worth in that hovel of a shoe. Every 
farthing melted into your stomachs. It was sure to tell upon you, 
some day." 

" We can't eat our cake and have it," observed the jolly Mrs. 
Hancock ; " but it wasn't all spent in eating and drinking. Hancock 
and myself lost more than half at play. It didn't all go in eating and 
drinking, Pen. Poor Hancock was very violent when I was unlucky, 
but he thought nothing about his own losses." 

*' You would have him, Sally Hancock." 

" Well, I was as resolute as yourself in the matter of Bob Pynsent, 
Pen ; but all the Wycherlys were a rum set— must and would have 
their own way. Give Tom credit for a slice of the family disorder, 
and pocket the afi^nt." 

''How my lady will hector, and compliment, and courtesy!" 
shuddered Mrs. I^msent. 

*' Never mind my lady ! When is it to take place ?" 

" Oh, I don't know ; I was in such a fury, I asked no questions." 

"TeU Tom I will congratulate him, if he will come and see me." 
Mrs. Hancock winked her eye. 

" Tom never will come near you till you leave off your broad jokes, 
Sally Hancock. I wish you would not offend people in that way. I 
can't ask you among ladies and gentlemen." 

" Lord, Pen, how can I leave off old habits at my time of life ? " 
Mrs. Hancock put her finger to her eye and looked innocent. 

" Then Bobby and Tom will never visit you, or allow me to ask 
you to Hatton for more than one day. " That's all you get by old 
habits, Sally Hancock." 

"Tom is mighty nice; I wouldn't give a farthing for such a 
nephew." 

"I'll trouble you not to abuse Tom, Sally Hancock," cried her 
sister, who was touched on a most sensitive point by this remark. 
" Tom is always right, and his mother will always uphold him. You 
must have a very genteel dialect, when two gentlemen cannot sit in 
your society comfortably." 

"When shall 1 see you again P Don't be scolding. Pen; I'm not 
used to scolding, now poor Hancock is gone." 
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" ni come to Lea as soon as Tom's affairs are settled ; but never 
call Tom names before me, Sally Hancock ; you know I cannot bear 
it. Tom shall marry too, if he pleases, and no one shall offer an 
opinion against the match before me" 

" Nor before me either," cried Mrs. Hancock. 

''Before pou/ who ever comes before you, except myself?" asked 
Mrs, Pynsent, stopping short, as they were advancing towards the 
door, at which the pony-carriage was drawn up. 

" Oh ! Tomkins, the excisemao, comes for a bit of chat, and the 
old E/ipley housekeeper has retired here ; so I often hear the news. 
This is a very cheerful place." 

" Don't frighten away the exciseman, Sally Hancock." 

"Never fear, Pen; the exciseman is not made of such dainty 
materials as my nephew." 

So ended the interview between the sistei*s; and Mrs. Pynsent 
returned to Hatton, resolved internally to support her son's wishes, 
and to offend any person who presumed to reflect upon his taking a 
" Wetheral." 



CHAPTER Vin. 

News of any trifling occurrence passes rapidly round a neighbour- 
hood ; but news of bridal import speeds with increased velocity 
through every department. It was soon known to every individual 
in the establishment, that Mr. Pynsent was accepted by Miss 
Wetheral, and in less than twenty-four hours the event was generally 
current in the higher circles of the Wetheral acquaintance. Separated 
as many mansions were from each other's observation by large inter- 
mediate property, it was wonderful how the intelligence could gain 
such powerful progress, yet it was publicly spoken of as an assured 
fact the following evening at Lady Spottiswoode's ; and Lady 
Wetheral's extraordinary good fortune was canvassed in every par- 
ticular. * 

Mrs. Pynsent's pubUdy-expressed disapprobation of a daughter-in- 
law from Wetheral was commented upon with eagerness, and many 
anxious friends of both parties looked with mingled curiosity and 
amusement to the effects likely to emanate from Hatton. Miss 
Wycherly conaentcd to escort a pwiy upon a congratulatory mission 
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to her aunt Pynsent, and she undertook to driye Lady Spottiswoode 
and her daughter to Hatton, accompanied by the two Mr. Tyndals. 

It was an evil day to Miss Wycherly. Ever since the eventful ball, 
which produced the present cause of her intended visit, Mr. Spottis- 
woode had never renewed the subject which she had treated ,so 
lightly, or sought her society, his once constant anxiety and invariable 
daily practice. Since that eventful ball, so happy in its results to 
one party, so gloomy in its termination to herself ; since that night, 
when her rash spirits tempted her to jest with her lover's serious 
wish to understand her sentiments, had Mr. Spottiswoode been a 
stranger to Lidham ; and most rashly had Miss Wycherly persevered 
in flirting with Mr. Henry Tyndal, to evince her indifference to Mr. 
Spottiswoode's prolonged absence, and to bring down upon herself, 
ultimately, the reproach of having given encouragement to Henry 
Tyndal ungenerously and dishonourably. Her present state of mind 
towards Mr. Spottiswoode was unchangeable affection, such as it had 
ever felt towards him ; and such as she felt assured must ever exist 
there, though her own lips had made a breach between them, by 
trifling with his long-expressed affection. 

Miss Wycherly felt aware that she had drawn down upon herself 
the offended feelings of an injured man, who had borne all her caprice 
with patient endurance ; she felt, too, that there was a point when 
that endurance must and would burst from its fetters, and assert its 
freedom. Mr. Spottiswoode's spirit might bear with a certain degree 
of flippancy ; but he would not endure to become a woman's toy to 
become a thing which the woman he loved could dare to throw from 
her in caprice, and recall at will. Such, Miss Wycherly knew, was 
not the nature of his love, whom her heart pined to recover. But her 
pride— the pride of a woman unwilling to bend her spirit in acknow- 
ledgment of error— persisted in'allowing Henry Tyndal to attend her 
in public ; and its false reasoning forbade her to appear wounded by 
the consequences of her fault. Miss Wycherly could only trust to 
circumstances for assistance in developing the real intentions of her 
offended lover ; and, in making an appomtment with Lady Spottis- 
woode, she trusted events might concur to restore her again into her 
son's favour, and dispel the cloud which separated them. 

In this frame of mind, and with this hope, to spread flowers on her 
path, Miss Wycherly drove her four beautiful bays into Shrewsbury, 
and drew up before Lady Spottiswoode's house. Mr. Spottiswoode, 
accompanied by the Tyndals, appeared at the hall-door to receive her; 
and Mr. Spottiswoode politely, but with reserve of voice and manner, 
expressed Lady Spottiswoode's h<9e that she would take refireshment 
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b^ore they proceeded to Hatton. This was Miss Wycherly's first 
meeting with her lover since the misunderstanding which had taken 
pkce at Lady Spottiswoode's ball ; and her heart felt and sunk under 
the changed expression of his voice and manner. She gave her reins 
to the groom, and prepared to obey Lady Spottiswoode's request. 
Mr. Henry Tyndal went forward with his brother to offer their assist- 
ance while Mr. Spottiswoode remained on the steps, as a person who 
conceived that all required attention on his part was effected in the 
delivery of his mother's message. Miss Wycherly declined Mr. 
Henry Tyndal's offered hand, and reseated herself with feelings of 
mingled mortification and indignation. Nothing now could persuade 
her to descend from the barouche-box. 

''Have the goodness, Mr. Tyndal, to make my excuses to Lady 
Spottiswoode. I rarely quit my throne, when once exalted, and she 
will allow of my apology. Insist upon herself and Miss Spotsiswoode 
taking their own time. I am not in any hurry." 

It appeared as though Mr. Spottiswoode had cheerfully and for 
ever surrendered her to Mr. Tyndal's attentions, for he spoke in an 
undertone to the young men, and returned into the house. 

"Very kind fellow," cried Henry Tyndal; "he has gone himself 
with your message, so I can stay and admire your set-out, and your- 
self. Upon my soul, your habit sits beautifcdly, doesn't it, John ? " 

" I begged ifou to deliver my message," replied Miss Wycherly, 
offended and distressed at her lover's tM^on. " I desired pou, Mr. 
Tyndal, to deliver my message, not Mr. Spottiswoode." 

^enry Tyndal misunderstood, and was flattered by Miss Wyoherly's 
reproof. It was dear enough to his comprehension she was angry 
with Spottiswoode for presuming to take a message which had been 
delegated to himself as her regular and encouraged attendant. 

"Oh, well 1 never mind for once, Miss Wycherly; I thought Spot- 
tiswoode was very anxious to go, or he should not have taken my 
place, I promise you. No, no, poor fellow ! he was off before I knew 
what he was about. Upon my soul, your horses are magnificent." 

Miss Wycherly did not hear Mr. TynAsl'B observation ; her atten- 
tion was given exclusively and painfally to the hall-door, which 
remained open. 

Lady Spottiswoode and her daughter appeared. 

" My dear Miss Wycherly, you are patience itself," exclaimed both 
ladies. 

" I never descend from my altitude," replied Miss Wycherly; "but 
you look forsaken without a beau of some sort ; if your son would 
like to take a seat^ Lady Spottiswoode, there is one to spare." 
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" Charles said he meant to call at Hatton," said Miss Spottiswoode ; 
" and 1 dare say it would really be an accommodation, unless this is 
the day he promised to ride oyer to the Tamboroughs. Mr. Tyndal^ 
before you mount your horse, just tell Charles here is room for him, 
by Miss Wycherly*s permission— beg pardon for the trouble." 

Mr. Henry Tyndal sprang from his horse, and proceeded to obey 
her request. Miss Wycherly gathered up the reins, but hes hands 
trembled with anxious curiosity to ascertain the effect of the sum- 
mons. Mr. Henry Tyndal returned alone. 

" Spottiswoode says he is going to Hatton, but he is engaged to 
ride there with the Famborough party. It has been an appointment 
of some days' standing, he says, therefore he cannot come ; here he 
is to answer for liimself." 

Mr. Charles Spottiswoode appeared equipped for riding, but he 
excui^d himself to Miss Wycherly with much politeness— a style of 
manner so wounding to its object, so unbearably irritating to a self- 
upbraiding, yet proud spirit. The colour rose in Miss Wycherly's 
face. 

" I am engaged to ride to Hatton with Lord Famborough and jhis 
daughter," proceeded Mr. Spottiswoode: "Lady Anna commanded 
me to attend her some time ago, and her ladyship never fails her 
word ; therefore I must not allow her to upbraid me with the most 
offensive of all failings, that of deceiving expectations. Sophy, you 
are all the colours of the rainbow." 

'* Never mind, Charles," replied Miss Spottiswoode, smiling good- 
naturedly at the remark ; ''if I mix pink and green too strongly for 
your taste, pray remonstrate with Lady Anna Herbert ; she wears 
three colours ; perhaps your opinion may have some weight with her. 
I am, you know, incorrigible." 

"Will Lady Anna possess more sense than her sex?" asked 
Mr. Spottiswoode. "Will she relinquish three favourite tints to 
please?" 

" To please you, Charles, I dare say Lady Anna would renounce 
her darling colours-— purple, yellow, and green. Can my dear pink 
and green be half so prononcSeF Miss Wycherly, do speak for me ! 
Charles always upholds Lady Anna's frightful combination." 

" I have not upheld Lady Anna, Sophy." 

"Yes, you always do, Charles. Everything is Lady Anna 



now." 



Miss Wycherly's spirit could endure no more ; she turned to Lady 
Spottiswoode. 
" We are embarked in this undertaking, and time is predoos. If 
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Sopny has settled her interesting topic^ may I proceed to Hatton P 
Mr. Tjndai, Mr. Henry Tyndal, you must not lose sight of us ; shall 
we proceed ?" 

The lady was perfectly ready to resign the conversation ; the Mr. 
Xyndals were already mounted, and Mr. Spottiswoode bowed his 
adieu. Miss Wycherly would not appear mortified and unhappy ; 
she returned her lover's salutation with a bow and smile, which 
equalTed his own in apparent indifference; and the party were quickly 
on their road. Miss Wycherly, as charioteer, had full occupation for 
he&attention, and she was silent during the drive: her heart was 
heavy ; and the fear of having lost Spottiswoode's affection weighed 
down her spirits and produced a mortal sorrow. Such was the con- 
sequence of a fault persisted in, because a false pride could not 
endure to own its transgression ! Such was the suffering produced 
by a heart resolute to lose the man beloved, ere it would bend to 
acknowledge its weakness ! 

Miss Wycherly forgot, in her own misery, the amusement she con- 
templated in observing her aunt Pynsent's conduct, when she received 
the visits of congratulation upon her son's intended marriage. In her 
misery, also, she did not immediately perceive Tom Pynsent and Miss 
Wetheral comfortably established in the Hatton drawing-room ; or 
did she, for some moments, perceive the Ennismores and Julia also 
present: while Mr. Pynsent, smilingly and in high spirits, was 
chatting in turn to the individuals composing the circle, and calling 
for the congratulations of each person upon the event in prospect. 

Lady Spottiswoode gazed in astonishment at the sudden and 
powerful change : who could have surmised that the " empty, hor- 
rible Wetherals" were now to receive a thousand attentions and 
affectionate solicitudes from Mrs. Pynsent !— that " the bird from 
the Wetheral nest" was to be wooed to its gilded cage by all the 
gentle lures that Mrs. Pynsent could devise ?— that sweet was hence- 
forth to be bitter, and the bitter sweet ! Lady Spottiswoode gazed, 
and gazed again. 

"Well, you are all come to say pretty things to me," said Mrs. 
Pynsent, addressmg the newly-arrived party, " and you are all moon- 
siruck I—not a word from one of you : why. Pen, you are all of a 
heap '.-—Well, Tyndal lads, what have you to say ?--here am I, full of 
bustle and happiness. Tom is going to get married at last, and he 
has made his old mother happy. We are all happy. I tell Bobby he 
ought to fall down and worship Miss Wetheral, for taking Tom— but 
here, just come this way, Lady Spottiswoode." Mrs. Pynsent 
lowered her voice.—" I didn't much like the idea of a Wetheral once. 
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you remember; bat that's all ended— we won't remember old 
grievances." 

" Certainly not/' replied her ladyship; "one has often reason to' 
discard opinions." 

" To be sure— can't be for ever harping upon one string." She 
turned to her nieee. 

" Why, you look as if you had lost your love. What* s the matter, 
woman ? — cheer up. Qet a good husband. Fen ; and don't pay these 
sort of visits with such a long face ! " 

Miss Wycherly could not command a portion of the ever-rsady 
spirits which had never failed her before; her mind was too oppressed 
even to make an effort. Her aunt's observations were unheard or 
unnoticed, as she turned towards her cousin Tom, who came up, 
red-faced and happy, to demand her felicitations. 

" All right at last. Cousin Fen : all fears and tribulations are over. 
There is nothing like fair dealing, and I have won a wife, after a 
devilish sharp run, though a short one. Now say something in your 
own fashion upon it. Cousin Fen ; something, as Spottiswoode says 
of you, sharp, short, and sensible." 

Miss Wycherly put her hand to her eyes, and, for a few moments, 
she made no reply. Tom Fynsent believed the trembling of her 
hands proceeded from fatigue. 

'* I have told you. Cousin Fen, a woman should not drive four-in- 
hand ; it's something out of reason. A pair is very pretty handling ; 
but your little figure perehed upon a box, with four horses, won't 
answer. Your hands are all in a shake now." 

"Let Fen alone, Tom," said Mrs. Fynsent. "My niece is 'a 
Wycherly, and the Wycherlys never gave in till they were ftdrly 
under ground." 

"I am ill, aunt; very iU— a glass of water; anything just to 
revive me ; my heart is bursting." Miss Wycherly became unable to 
speak, and the company surrounded her, offering every species of 
condolence and remedy. A glass of water was procured, and the 
cold sparkling draught refreshed her. She felt that an effort must be 
made ; and it was made under sickness of heart and prostration of 
mind ; but the effort had a beneficial effect, for it roused the suffmer 
from a blighting sense of misery to the recollection of present events, 
and she was enabled to smile and speak to her cousin with some 
degree of coherence. 

" Tom, I do wish you happy ; and I suppose I am fatigued, for I 
have driven fourteen miles ; but I never was so ill before." 

are ill," observed Julia Wetheral, who had seated henM 
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near Miss Wyeherly: "it mtist be something extraordinary which 
could overpower ifou, Penelope. You must have felt fatigue in mind 
and body with those gay horses." 

Miss Wycherly endeavoured to form a playful reply, but a flood of 
tears burst forth. 

" Say nothing to me, now, Julia— let me be perfectly silent for a 
quarter of an hour, and I shall recover." 

Every one returned to their former seats, except Julia, who re- 
mained silently at Miss Wycherly's side, and the company again 
resumed their interrupted conversation. Mrs. Pynsent had her 
private thoughts respecting her niece's sudden illness, which she 
whispered to Lady Ennismore. 

" Pen is never ill, and never tired with driving— she' would drive 
six-in-hand, and laugh at it. I hope Pen hasn't taken a fancy to Tom : 
my sister Hancock never could bear the idea of cousins marrying." 

Lady Ennismore smiled graciously. — " You are more acute, Mrs. 
Pynsent, than myself: you have, no doubt, excellent reasons for your 
suppositions." 

" Lord, I never suppose anything. Lady Ennismore, or see any- 
thing till it's all over; only Pen's illness just now looks queer. If 
it was not about Tom, I can't imagine the cause of Pen's bit of a 
faint, just when she was to congratulate him upon his engagement ! 
I am sure Pen never would faint about a trifle; and, as to her 
driving, it's all my eye : my brother Bill put her upon the coach-box 
as soon as she could walk." 

'* Perhaps it is mental agitation of another kind," softly remarked 
Lady Ennismore. 

"Pooh, pooh! — ^Pen has no mental agitation. Lady Ennismore. 
What should ail her to faint about anything, if it wasn't Tom's mar- 
riage ? My sister Hancock had always a horror of their marrying, 
only I thought nothing about it. — How was I to fancy Pen liked Tom, 
when she was always with Charles Spottiswoode ? " 

Lady Ennismore appeared politely convinced, by her companion's 
reasoning, that Miss Wyoherly's fain^ess proceeded from her cousin's 
insensibility to her attachment, when the door was thrown open to 
announce Lord !Famborough and Lady Anna Herbert. Miss Wy- 
cherly cast an eye of alarm towards the hall Lord Eamborough 
stalked majestically forward with his daughter under his arm, and 
Mr. Spottiswoode followed too surely in their train. She started 
up— "Julia, I cannot stay here ; follow me into the library." 

Both ladies disappeared during the little bustle of a fresh recep- 
tioi^ and Lady Ennismore alone observed their rapid exit. Miss 
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Wycherly closed the door of the library, to secure themselves froui 
interruption or intrusion; she then took off her hat, and, seating her- 
self at the library table, she rested her head upon her hands, while 
the tears flowed copiously down her cheeks. " Julia,'' she said — 
" Julia, I cannot endure this ; I have lost him, and my heart will 
break.'* 

Julia sat down opposite her companion, and vainly offered conso- 
lation. 

"Don't attempt to console me, Julia," sobbed poor Miss Wycherly. 
" 1 am past all consolation. The creature has never visited Lidham 
since that abominable night at Lady Spottiswoode's, and now he is 
capering after Lady Anna Herbert. Oh, Julia, if you could compre- 
hend the misery I feel !" 

" My dear Penelope, you never confessed your fault to Charles 
Spottiswoode, 1 fear, by all this grief. Have you tried to see him, or 
written to him since your quarrel P " 

The Wycherly blood rushed into the very forehead of Penelope. 
She raised her head and dashed away the tears. 

" Who ! / beg submissively for Spottiswoode's forgiveness ! I 
meanly sue for pardon to a man who has been my slave till this Lady- 
Anna has attracted him ! I tell him to return to Lidham, because I 
cannot live without him ! I'll die ten thousand deaths before I will 
sully my lips in imploring pardon !" 

" But, Penelope, you are not reduced to implore pardon," replied 
Julia, in soothing accents. " You are not advised to act in any way 
degrading to your feelings. Did you not trifle most ungenerously 
with Mr. Spottiswoode at your last meeting, and have you made one 
advance since that time, to prove to him you were in jest ? " 

Miss Wycherly again drooped her head upon her hands, as she 
replied — " He has given me no opportunity to do so, Julia : he has 
been ever since that evening devoted to the Famboroughs." 

" And you have been equally devoted to the Tyndals, Penelope. 
Have you not made Henry Tyndal your shadow P" 

"A great spoony!" ejaculated Miss Wycherly. 

"Put an end to all this," resumed Julia, "and give Mr. Spottis- 
woode reason to think you regret your unjust conduct ; decline Henry 
Tyndal's constant attendance, and do not bring upon yourself the 
Court Herbert reproaches. You are encouraging Henry Tyndal, 
Penelope, and Mr. Spottiswoode must perceive it." 

" I know I have done wrong, Julia, but everything is gone too 
far ; I cannot, cannot subject myself to Spottiswoode's scorn ; he 
will never forgive me, and I will never bear the indignity of seeking 
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a hopeless reconciliation. If I have saffered Henry Tyndal's atten- 
tions, he has sought Lady Anna Herhert. No, we are diyided for 
ever!" 

The idea of a final separation from her lover's affection seemed to 
produce agony of mind too powerful to endure ; for Miss Wycherly, 
rising suddenly, seized Julia's hands, and gazed earnestiy in her face. 

" Julia Wetheral, I will act upon your advice, only tell me what to 
do, if anything now can restore lus heart ; I am wretched enough to 
submit to anything short of the degradation of seeking a man's 
extinguished aiSection ! You will not wish me to do a wrong thing, 
Julia ; therefore, think for me, and quiet my heart." 

'^IfCTiY/tellyou what to do, Penelope; return with me into the 
drawing-room; do not give your attention to Mr. Henry Tyndal, 
and do not appear so indifferent to a man you have driven from you 
with unkindness." 

" Julia," replied Miss Wycherly, breathing hard, " I cannot bear 
to see Spottiswoode with another person. I cannot witness his 
attention to Lady Anna. I will remain here till iheif are gone, or 
I should die upon the spot. If you could understand my miser- 
able feelings, you would pity me ; imd my own folly has produced 
them I" 

Miss Wycherly walked about the library in great distress, which 
pierced her friend's heart to witness. She could only offer her sym- 
pathy, and urge her change of manners towards Mr. Tyndal. Grief 
produces many effects; on some minds the hand of sorrow falls 
heavily, yet it originates patience and gentleness ; in others, it pro- 
duces irritation and increased violence of temper. It was so with 
Miss Wycherly, whose spirit chafed at the remembrance of her own 
folly, and even attacked the prudent counsel of her friend. 

" I tell you, Julia, I am ready to spurn the Tyndals from my sight ; 
for who can despise them more than I do ?— but it is useless to place 
before me, so pertinaciously, my folly in having borne with them. I 
am well aware of my error, without requiring any one to heap my 
transgressions before my eyes at every turn. Eeproach never heals 
a wound." 

" 1 do not speak in reproach, Penelope," replied Julia, in accents 
that overcame Miss Wycherly 's quick temper ; *' I only point out the 
means to serve you, because you asked me to do so." 

" Don't heed my words, Julia^" exclaimed Miss Wycherly, con- 
tinuing her restless walking up and down the library ; " I speak in 
bitter misery, and know not what I say. Do not leave me, for I know 
you are kind and not given to take offence, and I am almost mad- 
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dened with Texation. Tell me whaJt to do, Jolia^ and I swear to be 
guided by you." 

"I repeat my words, then, Penelope. B^etumwith me into the 
drawing-room ; do not give Mr. Henry Tyndal all your attention^ 
and bear with Mr. Spottiswoode's attention to Lady Anna : it will 
not last long." 

" Oh, Julia ! " sighed Miss Wycheriy, " if I could but think you a 
true prophet— but I will do as you wish ; I will try to bear the sight 
of Lady Anna, but the idea gives me a shuddering fit. See how I 
tremble." 

" You do tremble, Penelope; but a determined effort will subdue it." 

Julia rubbed Miss Wycherly's hands, which were deadly cold, and 
replaced her hat, as the poor girl sat trembling, and incapable of 
assisting herself. Julia also smoothed the curls which fell in abun- 
dance upon her pale cheeks. " And now, Penelope, take my arm, 
and let us take one steady turn through the room, to try your 
powers." 

Miss Wycheriy took Julia's offered arm, and proceeded towards 
the door. *' Let us go into the drawing-room at once," she said. 
" With you I have given way, because I am assured of your sympathy 
and secrecy ; but to no other eye will I betray my repentance or my 
sorrow. I may look ill,— 1 am ill ; but no one shall say Penelope 
Wycheriy pines for Charles Spottiswoode." 

Miss Wycherly*s sentiment operated at once upon her nerves and 
manners : no one could suppose she had just suffered a strong ner- 
vous attack, by the collected air of her entrance again into com- 
pany. It was only the pallid complexion and calm demeanour which 
betrayed recent illness to her friends ; and Mrs. Pynsent, satisfied that 
her niece could never struggle against her disappointment with Tom, 
offered her every little soothing attention, and even seated her where 
she could not observe her cousin, still conversing with Anna Maria : 
her chair was placed new: the window, immediately opposite to Mr. 
Spottiswoode and Lady Anna Herbert. 

"There, Pen, dear, air will refresh you ; but you have driven too 
far, I dare say : there, look straight before you, and don't keep turn- 
ing round." 

Lady Anna Herbert made a very polite speech, hoping Miss Wy- 
cherly had not been seriously ill, and Miss Wycheriy passed through 
the forms of recognition with her ladyship with great presence of 
mind. Mr. Spottiswoode slightly bowed ; but he did not address her, 
or join in the short conversation which ensued between the ladies. 
Miss Wycheriy became silent, and struggled, visibly to Julia's eye, for 
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resolution to bear up through the scene. Lady Ennismore broke up 
the meeting by ordering her carriage, and then Miss Wycherly's 
situation became oppressive. Tom Pynsent came forward to his 
cousin with looks of interest. " Cousin Pen, I will drive your car- 
riage home, for Miss Julia Wetheral says you are not fit to hold the 
reins, and I think so too." 

Lady Spottiswoode and her daughter entreated Miss Wycherly 
to suffer Mr. Pynsent to take her place, and renounce the idea of 
driving. 

" The air will revive me," said Miss Wycherly, her lips qui- 
vering as she spoke. " I am fatigued, I believe, and I will gladly 
allow Tom to drive : but I cannot sit in the carriage : I must be 
in the air." 

Mrs. Pynsent felt for her niece, and she resolved to prevent her 
suffering the distress of sitting a couple of hours by the side of Tom, 
who was now as good as married to Miss WetheraJ. She applied to 
Mr. Spottiswoode. 

" Here, Charley, can't you drive the ladies home ? It's all in your 
way, you know, and quite out of Tom's. Suppose you drive your 
party into Shrewsbury, and Pen wiQ drive herself on to Lidham ; the 
distance is a trifle from Shrewsbury." 

Mr. Spottiswoode expressed himself ready to undertake the 
office of coachman, if Miss Wycherly approved of his skiU ; Miss 
Wycherly caught at this one last opportunity of seeing and speaking 
to her lost lover : she rose from her chair and reseated herself. 

" I shall be happy if you ^yes." Not a word more could pass 

her lips, though she tried to £u:ticulate. Mr. Spottiswoode looked 
earnestly at her pale countenance, and appeared struck by her 
agitation. Mrs. Pynsent's heart was disturbed by her poor niece. 
Pen. 

" That arrangement will do, boys. Tom, just show Miss Wetheral 
the new picture in the study before she goes ; and Charley, Miss 
Wycherly's groom, will ride your horse. I shall tell Bill Wycherly 
he ought to send the coachman with Pen, not a groom-fellow." 

Lord Famborough and his daughter rose to take leave. It appeared 
to Miss Wycherly's jealous eye, that Lady Anna spoke laughingly to 
Mr. Spottiswoode upon the subject of his new vocation, but she 
could not catch the words^ or his reply ; Lady Anna made her a 
passing bow as she joined Lord Farnborough, and they were gone 
when she passively sunk upon a sofa by Julia's side, exhausted with 
her efforts. ** Julia, this day decides my destiny— -I am weaker than 
a child." 
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Mr. Henry Tyndal approached them to express his regret at Miss 
Wyeherly's fatigue: she closed her eyes and turned from him in 
disgust, abruptly exclaiming, — 

" I wish to be quiet and alone, Mr. Tyndal." 

" I am glad you are not going to drive back," persevered Henry 
Tyndal ; " I dare say Spottiswoode will drive you very well ; he is a 
very fair hand at the ribbons. I'm sure I would drive you with 
the greatest pleasure in the world. Miss Wycherly, but I am not 
a dab at driving. I am glad, however, I shall be riding by your 
carriage : you will ride inside, of course : I hope— I beg you will ride 
inside." 

Miss Wycherly looked daggers at the man with whom she had been 
so intimate for many days, and whom she had allowed to be con- 
stantly in attendance. 

" I require no one's opinion, Mr. Tyndal, to regulate my actions, 
and I shall be obliged by your removing from before me." 

" I am afraid Miss Wycherly is very ill," said Henry Tyndal, 
looking inquisitively at Julia. "What can we do for her. Miss 
Wetheral P " 

"Do, for heaven's sake, leave me ! " cried Miss Wycherly, losing 
all patience at his including himself in her arrangements ; "I will not 
be annoyed by your obstinate stupidity." 

" Stupidity, Miss Wetheral ! Now, what can Miss Wycherly mean 
by stupidity, when I am so fearful about her driving home P " 

Julia saw her friend's complexion reviving, and her eye lighting up 
with a thousand fires ; in another moment, a torrent must overwhelm 
the unfortunate Henry Tyndal ; but, as if to prove his utter blind* 
ness, he placed his own foot upon the precipice by offering to take 
her hand. Miss Wycherly felt the extent of her imprudence, in 
suffering the attendance of a man whom she never intended to marry, 
by its effects ; but reason, at that moment, did not inform her im- 
patient spirit that the fault was hers alone. All suggestions of reason 
were overpowered by anger ; for Charles Spottiswoode's eyes were 
upon her, and he had witnessed the action. Miss Wycherly pushed 
Henry Tyndal's hand away, and rose from her seat, as she replied, 
with great impetuosity,— 

"If you ever presume to approach me with familiarity, I will tell 
you how I abhor the insolence, and resent the affront. How dare 
yon attempt to touch me, Mr. Tyndal P" 

Mr. Tyndal was o&nded ; but he never imagined insult and inso- 
lence could be implied in his well-intentioned movement ; he, there- 
fore, stood silent and sulky for a few moments. Miss Wycherly 
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passed him, and took her station between Lady Spottiswoode and her 
aunt. Mrs. Pynsent was pleased to perceive Iier son still absent ; and 
her anxiety was sincere, in endeayonring to get her niece away from 
Hatton, and in preventing Tom's reappearance; she was snre Sally 
Hancock would think with her that, when once Tom was married. 
Pen would think no more of the matter. Lady Ennismore's departure 
destroyed all her intended plans for Penelope's peace of mind ; for 
Miss Wetheral was recalled from contemplating the new picture ; 
and where her fairy footsteps led, there followed Tom Pynsent. I^ 
was in vain that Mrs. Pynsent bustled round her niece, and recom- 
mended her to Mr. Spottiswoode's care; Tom's first step was to bring 
Anna Maria np to his cousin. 

" We have hardly spoken together, have we, Pen, in this con- 
founded bustle ? but here's my little wife, come to ask how yon are, 
and to say yon must always be glad to see us at Lidham, when yon 
set np with yon know who." Tom looked knowingly at Henry 
Tyndal. 

" We have ever been good friends, Penelope ; and a closer con- 
nection shall not disunite ns," said Anna Maria, as they s^ook hands. 
Tom Pynsent, infinitely too happy to remain stationary, walked away 
with his prize; and Miss Wycherly remained with the Spottiswoodes. 
Mr. Charles Spottiswoode was giving all his attention to some coloured 
prints on hunting subjects, when Mrs., Pynsent summoned him. 

"Here, Charley, yonr party are waiting for you, and yon are sitting 
dumb-fonnded, lfl:e a lover bewitched. Pen, who do you suppose 
Charley is thinking of? Who is a long way on her road to Fam- 
borongh Stacey, Charley ?" 

Mr. Spottiswoode hastily put away the prints ; and Miss Wycherly 
was fast sinking into the depression which follows effort of any kind, 
when Tom Pynsent returned, in high feather, from assisting the 
Wetheral party into their carriage. He flew to Miss Wycherly. 

" Cousin Pen, my little wife commands me to dine at Wetheral 
to-day ; so I shall see you properly packed up under Spottiswoode's 
care; very good thing Spottiswoode was here, or I should have driven 
you home in a towering passion for standing in my way. Come this 
way. Pen, my little wife sends you a message, and so does her sister : 
I must tell them as a profound secret." 

"You be hanged, Tom, with your secret !" said his mother ; "and 
do not keep Pen from her party." 

^om Pynsent dragged Miss Wycherly into the large bay-window, 
in spite of opposition. 

" I don't understand ladies' ways just yet, Pen; but I am ordered 
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to say these words from my little wife, 'Be firm;' and ber sister 
desired me to say, * All things must end well, if patient.' Now, 
the devil a bit can I make out any meaning from either sentence, 
can you?" 

" Yes, I understand, Tom ; and tell them this erening for answer, 
'Amen.'" 

''You are all a parcel of riddles. Fen; what has 'amen' to do with 
your affairs. I say, Pen, what's all this with Spottiswoode P" 

Miss Wycherly tried to answer her cousin's ^estion lightly ; but 
she burst into t^rs. 

"Oh, ho, that's it. Pen, is itP" Tom Pynsent pronounced the 
words slowly, as if awakened to some new idea gradually. "All 
must end well, be firm and amen. I see something now, by Jove." 

His cousin made no reply ; but the tears coursed down her cheeks. 
Tom Pynsent was sorry for her ; and he put his arm roufid her waist, 
to suit the action to the word. 

" Never mind, Pen ; if you've quarrelled, touch your swain up with 
a bit of sugarcandy as you go to Shrewsbury. I4tch it in smoothly. 
Pen, and Spottiswoode will turn like the sunflower. Don't cry, 
cousin Pen ; it makes me dismal— d—n it, don't cry ! " 

Mrs. Pynsent underwent considerable anxiety during the tSte-a- 
tSte; but, when her son became tender, her interference became im- 
perative. 

" Tommy, what are you squeezing your cousin there about, when 
you are nearly married ; secrets are ill-bred things, Master Tommy." 

Miss Wycherly's distress became apparent, and she threw open the 
window ; her cousin good humouredly and awkwardly endeavoured 
to conceal her from observation, by pointing out the beauties of the 
view. 

"There, Pen, are the trees I spoke of (clear up and dry your eyes. 
Pen) ; and my father talks of pknting upon that hill (don't let any 
one guess you are down in the mouth. Pen). I think I like it best 
as it now stands. Spottiswoode, Tyndal, give me your opinion." 

The gentlemen were soon engaged in disputing the propriety of 
planting, or not planting, a fine swell in the park, each arguing upon 
their opinions, enabling Miss Wycherly to recoyer some degree of 
composure; and, when her well-appointed equipage drove to the 
door, she was. able to perform her adieus with tolerable calmness. 
Tom Pynsent offered his arm to Lady Spottiswoode. 

" Now, my lady, three gentlemen can't cut themselyes down into 
two, so I shall take charge of you, while they fight for your daughter 
and Pen." 
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Mr. Spottiswoode stood inresolnte for an instant ; but the Mr. 
Tyndals took possession of Miss Spottiswoode ; neither of those 
gentlemen approached Miss Wycherly. Mr. Spottiswoode was, of 
coarse, nnder the necessity of leading her to the carriage ; but it 
took place in profound silence. Tom Pynsent, now awake to his 
cousin's state of mmd, managed everything for her. 

" There, ladies, yon are comfortable. Fen, let me place you com- 
fortably upon your throne." 

Mrs. Pynsent screamed from the drawing-room window, " I say, 
Tom, put Pen inside !" 

Tom Pynsent, however, seated his cousin safely on the "throne," 
as she had always designated the coach-box, and Mr. Spottiswoode 
took his seat by her side : the Mr. Tyndals also mounted their horses, 
and rode away. 

Mr. Spottiswoode paused to admit of Tom Pynsent's careful 
arrangement of his cousin's box-cloak ; but Mrs. Pynsent again 
screamed from the window, — 

" I say, Tom, you'll be too late for Wetheral !" 

Tom Pynsent noticed his mother's exclamation by a sharp move* 
ment of the elbow, and remained till he had adjusted everything ^ith 
precision. He then shook his cousin's hand forcibly, and descended 
upon the steps of the door. All's right, Spottiswoode." 

The carriage was soon lost behind the knoll, which had been the 
subject of dispute. 

The Mr. Tyndals appeared no more by the side of the carriage, and 
a long silence was broken by a remark from Mr. Spottiswoode. 

" 1 wonder we see nothing of the Tyndals." 

Miss Wyoherly answered, half-hesitating, **I believe I have offended 
Mr. Henry Tyndal." 

*' That is to be regretted," was Mr. Spottiswoode's reply, and a 
second silence ensued : the remainder of the drive was passed without 
a word on either side. Lady Spottiswoode urged Miss Wyoherly to 
remain with them and dine ; but Penelope's heart was too ill at ease 
to accept her hospitality. Her pallid countenance and hurried voice 
pleading excuses, spoke more powerfully than words could do, and 
her friends forbore to press her compliance. Mr. Spottiswoode still 
held the reins, and evinced no intention to quit the box. Miss 
Wyoherly dared not meet his eye, as she thanked him for the trouble 
he had taken. 

"You must not return thanks yet, for my task is not ended," 
replied Mr. Spottiswoode ; " I shall drive you safely to Lidham." 

" Pray— not for the world ! " exclaimed Miss Wyoherly, fixing h^ 
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eyes upon her companion, in the energy of speaking ; Mr. Spottis- 
woode's face wore a mild expression, and a smile quivered on his lip, 
but it fled at her exclamation, and his manner resumed its reserve. 
She remembered Julia's charge to be gentle ; she remembered her 
cousin's charge to "pitch it in smoothly ;" she saw also Mr. Henry 
Tyndal walking his horse in the distance. 

" Yes, yes, Charles Spottiswoode, drive on, and drive fast--don't 
w^t for any one ! " 

" Not for Tyndal ? " asked Mr. Spottiswoode, provokingly. 

"Not for a human being— drive on, I beseech you ! " 

Mr. Spottiswoode obeyed, and the carriage proceeded with rapidity 
in the direction of Lidham. 

Three miles were traversed, and Lidham rose among its woods in 
grandeur, ere Miss Wycherly attempted to speak ; she had taxed her 
memory to bring forward some topic of conversation, but it played 
her false; she had awaited a remark from her companion, upon 
which to ground her intended kindness, and it had not reached her 
ear — her heart now pined to recover its former ease and happiness, 
yet no opportunity offered to attempt the resumption. To begin the 
subject voluntarily, was a thought which fled at its very birth. What ! 
own herself in the wrong, and apologize for having given pain to a 
worthy heart ? Ask for pardon, when she had insulted a human bdng 
in the dearest feelings ? and when her spirit longed to be at peace 
with her lover, full of its own injustice and wrong? forbid it, 
womanly dignity ! 

" Mr. Spottiswoode passed through the lodge at Lidham, and yet 
Miss Wycherly persevered in her silence ; no matter, Mr. Wycherly 
was in sight, and the hour was past for repentance: she must 
henceforth submit to bear a gnawing and unpitied remorse for 
her levity of conduct, and for the knowledge that she had thrown 
away the very opportunity she had coveted, to try her power upcai 
her lover's forgiveness. To her "dignity" she must sacrifice an 
ingenuous confession of sorrow for an error, heartless as it was 
uncalled for ; and the demands of " dignity " superseded the claim 
of right. So do women often create their own misery, by daring to 
offend, yet quailing under the degradation of revoking an ungenerous 
speech. 

Mr. Wycherly returned to the house, and was ready to receive his 
daughter and Mr. Spottiswoode when they drove up in his usual way. 
It never occurred to him that the somewhat long absence of the latter 
from Lidham was a sure prognostic of a misunderstanding between 
the parties most interested in the visits. 
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"Why, Spottiswoode, you are a truant ; but Fea has caug^ht you at 

last, I see. She and I thought you were gone for ever, but I'm glad 
to see you, however." Mr. Wycherly handed his daughter from the 
barouclie-box. " Well, now, come down, for dinner has been ready 
this half-hour ; down with you, my good fellow." 

Mr. Spottiswoode declined staying dinner; he would take his own 
horse, and return to Shrewsbury. 

" My good fellow, what's the matt^ with you ? you won't think of 
losing your dinner? Nonsense, my dear sir; stay and take your 
dinner, and go home afterwards, if you like. Here, Pen, try your 
eloquence." 

£ut Miss Wycherly had flown in sorrow and anger to her own 
room. Mr. Spottiswoode perceived her departure, and it dedded his 
own ; he could not be prevailed upon to defer his ride home till the 
evening. It was evident Miss Wycherly got out of his way, and her 
manner towards him was offensive ; he could not think of remaining 
at Lidham, to subject himself to repeated annoyances ; Mr. Wycherly 
pressed in vain. 

" WeU, Spottiswoode, you are determined, so I can't help it ; but 
I think there is something in the wind." 

" I am returning to my mother's house," replied Mr. Spottiswoode, 
as he shook hands. 

" Give my compliments," said Mr. Wycherly, " and teU her I say 
you are an obstinate mule." 



CHAPTER IX. 

Miss Wycheuly began to bse all hope of recovering her position 
in Mr. Spottiswoode's heart, unless she could prevail upon herself to 
make the amende honorable; and to that wretched alternative her 
mind would not bend. Eather would she endure the horrible idea of 
losing him ; rather would she suffer the pangs of jealousy to distract 
her heart, than "bow down " before him she had offended, or say one 
word wMch could lead him to suppose she retracted her offensive 
coquetry. Eor some days her spirit chafed in solitude and in silence, 
and Julia received the following note, a week subsequjentto their 
meeting at Hatton. 

**ror heaven's sake, Julia, come to me for one hour, and leave 

h2 
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Lord Ennismore behind ! Don't bring him to Lidham, for I hate the 
sight and sound of lovers. Gome alone, and listen to the woes of 
poor "Penelope Wtcherly/' 

Julia attended her summons, but Lord Ennismore did not remain 
behind; he attended his mother and his intended bride in the carriage, 
and Lady Ennismore deposited Julia at Lidham, promising to call for 
her on her return from Shrewsbury. Julia found her friend pale and 
ill with watching and fretting; Miss Wycherly received her with 
open arms. 

" Oh, Julia, if you knew what I have suffered since we met last, 
you would pity me ! I am so glad you are come to me without your 
overseers ! " 

Who are my overseers ? '* asked JuUa, laughing at the term. 
You know I must mean the Ennismores, Julia : you are never to 
be seen without mother and son. Sit down, my dear, and hear my 
complaint." 

Miss Wycherly gave Julia an exact and long statement of all that 
had taken place since they had met at Hatton, and her voice became 
agitated as she dwelt upon Mr. Spottiswoode's silence during the 
drive, and his apparent determination not to give her an opportunity 
to express her feelings. " This, Julia, was the most cruel part of his 
conduct," she continued. " How can a woman advocate her cause, 
when a man is resolved to be silent ? I may have acted wrong in the 
beginning, but the blame rests with him now. I have only to be 
wretched all my life, and shut myself up at Lidham." 

Tears rushed to her eyes, but she struggled to subdue all appear- 
ance of emotion. Julia was preparing to speak, but a wave of the 
hand deterred her. 

" Let me say aU I have to say, Julia, and then applaud or blame me as 
you please. If I was foolish to show caprice and folly at that critical 
moment, Spottiswoode has exhibited cruelty and ill-temper ever 
since. He knew I meant to accept him some time or other, and he 
was needlessly hasty in acting so violently and promptly upon a non- 
sensical speech of mine. Suppose every man was to fly away at a 
woman's playfulness P I assure you, Julia, I was very ill when I 
came from Hatton; and yet the illnatured creature has not in- 
quired after me. I think you cannot uphold such a dispky of 
temper." 

" I uphold Mr. Spottiswoode," replied Julia, " upon many points, 
and I cannot flatter you^ Penelope, by saying you have done right In 
one particular.'' 
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"Julia!" exclaimed Miss Wycherly, "never desert a friend in 
distress, or take a man's part against her ! " 

"I am giving you my opinion, Penelope, and Mr. Spottiswoode 
will never liear the substance of our conversation from myself. You 
have vexed and offended him ; you have flirted very publicly with 
Hem-y Tyndal ; and you have allowed Mr. Spottiswoode to imagine 
you have refused himself, after allowing his attentions for years— oh, 
Penelope, from your very childhood." 

Miss Wycherly coloured, and her tears began to flow, but she 
made no reply. Her friend continued : — 

" A woman may tease a man who is comparatively a stranger to 
her, and she may believe herself making trial of his temper and affec- 
tion ; but Mr. Spottiswoode has been bom and educated amongst us, 
and his attachment has been too well known to the neighbourhood, 
and to yourself, to doubt its truth. Do you doubt his affection, 
Penelope ? " 

Miss Wycherly shook her head, but she did not trust herself to 
speak. 

" Then why treat him with levity, and throw him into Lady Anna 
Herbert's power ?" 

" Good heavens, Julia ! " shrieked Miss Wycherly, as she started 
up from her seat, " do you know that for a certainty ? Is he posi- 
tively thinking of Lady Anna ; positively leaving me for ever ? Oh ! 
don'^ in mercy tell me so ! " 

" I do not think it, Penelope, because 1 know he has loved you too 
long to care for another ; but you have been very unkind, and it has 
broken the bond of esteem between you. Take care how you draw 
the reins too tightly, and lose him past all recovery." 

" Oh, if you are my friend, Julia," cried Miss Wycherly, kneeling 
before her in agony — "if you have any love for your playfellow iu 
youth, and your friend sincc'we grew up together, act for me in this 
strait, and return me Spottiswoode's love." 

"Then dismiss Henry Tyndal from your constant society, 
Penelope." 

" Too happy to do so, Julia !" 

" Let Mr. Spottiswoode see, by your conduct and manners, that 
you regret having pained him, Penelope." 

" Alas ! he will never give me an opportunity, Julia." 

" Then make one, Penelope. If you love him as truly as you say 
you do, he is worth the sacriflce of an ill-judged pride. You have 
offended him; express your regrets courageously, and recover hia 
esteem." . 
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^ I should die before tlie words could be spoken^ Julia," said her 
friend, rising from her attitude of humility, and reseating herself. — 
"I should die while I was confessing my sorrow. Don't ask me to 
acknowledge error ; it would be a bitter task, and I never can sue for 
a husband— no, that I never, never can do.** 

"My dear Penelope——" 

" Think of any other way, Julia, but not that dreadfully degrading 
task of imploring pardon— of bowing down befoi*e an offended lover ! 
I should never again be able to assert my power ! " 

"We see things very differently, Penelope. Remember the ex- 
tremely keen feelings of Mr. Spottiswoode, and the pain he has 
suffered in your flirtation with Henry Tyndal." 

" He has brought it upon himself." 

" And you are content to resign Mr. Spottiswoode for the indul- 
gence of false pride, Penelope, — ^to lose the affection of a kind^ 
constant lover, because you cannot condescend to say you were 
wrong ! Then Lady Anna will be a happy woman if she can succeed 
you." 

"You drive me wfld with naming Lady Anna!" cried Miss 
Wycherly. "No one shall succeed me in Charles Spottiswoodc's 
heart, or Til not stay at Lidhara to see it. I believe I am proud, 
Julia, too proud for my peace of mind ; but I shall never conquer it ; 
it will drive me to my grave." 

" Struggle against such an ignoble passion, Penelope." 

Mr. Wyoherly's voice resounded through the hall, calling for Lis 
daughter. " I say. Pen !— here ! halloo. Pen ! " 

" I cannot meet him with these red eyes," hastily observed Miss 
Wycherly. " My dear Julia> do speak for me I " 

Julia joined Mr. Wycherly in the hall, who politely apologized for 
his vociferation ; he was not aware of her presence at Lidham ; he 
was only calling on Pen, to order some bread and cheese for Spottis- 
woode, and one or two hungry dogs who would not dismount ; but 
the servants were gone for the refreshments, and he would not detain 
her, or tease Pen, who was anything but well. 

" If Mr. Spottiswoode is at the hall-door, I should like much to 
see him for a few moments," was Julia's observatimi. 

" He is here, and Tyndal, father and son. I cant get any of them 
to dismount ; when they see you. Miss Julia, one or two may change 
their mind, and prefer eating in-doors. Pll tell Spottiswoode you 
are here ; or if you take my arm and show yourself, the effect will 
be greater." 

Julia accompanied Mr. Wycherly to the door, and, after a few 
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general compliments had passed, isLe adcbessed hei-self particularly 
to Mr. Spottiswoode^ in a low Toice. 

" Mr. Spottiswoode, I wish to speak with you ; can you leave your 
party?" 

"Certainly; I shall feel honoured by aiiy command from you." 
Mr. Spottiswoode dismounted, and gave his horse to one of the 
Lidham grooms. 

" There !" cried Mr. Wycherly ; « I told you so. Miss Julia ; I told 
you what would happen, didn't I ? Tyndal is good for nothing, but 
his son will follow the lead.** 

It was Mr. John Tyndal who accompanied bis father, and they 
were not able to accept the tempting invitation ; ** they would just 
take a hurried snack upon their horses, and proceed ; would Wycherly 
join them ?" 

" And leave ^wttiswoode to the ladies' care ?** 

"To be sure; Spottiswoode was a lady's man, and they were 
alMrays petted animals.'^ 

" Well, Miss Julia," said Mr. Wycherly, " I give Spottiswoode 
into your hands, and you are responsible for consequences. Pen and 
you wiU entertain him as long as he behaves well." 

Julia promised to be his guardian angel, and she proceeded with 
Mr. Spottiswoode to the sitting-room, where Miss Wycherly was 
lying extended upon the sofa, thoughtful, and hopeless of ever seeing 
happy days again, if they were to be purchased by her own submission. 
She rose slowly as the door opened. 

''What a time you have been flirting with papa, Julia!" she 
exclaimed, reproachfully. At that moment she perceived Mr. Spot- 
tiswoode, and a cry of surprise burst from her lips, but she did not 
advance to receive him. Mr. Spottiswoode stood near the door, 
and, resenting the coldness of his reception, he spoke only to 
Julia. 

" Miss Wetheral, you wished to speak with me ; may I beg the 
favour of your oonununicationF" 

"It is comprised in few words, Mr. Spottiswoode. My friend 
Penelope is distressed and grieved at having giving you unprovoked 
offence, and she pines to recover your esteem." 

" No—no— it is not true ! " shrieked Miss Wycherly, hiding her 
face among the sofa pillows. 

•* Mr, Spottiswoode," continued JuKa, " you are both unhappy, and 
this misunderstanding will never end without the assistance of a 
mutual friend. I now tell you, Penelope regrets her error, but fears 
to lessen herself in your opinion, by doing justice to herself and you. 
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She is miserable at haying quarrelled, and why should you not know 
it, and be friends?" 

"By my soul, Penelope, I forgive the pain you have caused me," 
said Mr. Spottiswoode, approaching her, " if I may indeed believe 
you repent your unkind treatment." 

Miss Wycherly shrunk from his touch as her lover offered to take 
her hand. 

" I do not repent— I regret nothing — oh, Julia ! was this kind to 
betray me ! I will never believe you could love me, and yet have 
done this !" She rose to fly from the room, but Mr. Spoitiswoode's 
arm, gently wound round her waist, arrested her flight. 

" Stay, Penelope, and tell me why you avoid a man who loves you, 
and has borne what I have done for you? Tell me why you fear to 
say a kind thing, when it may balance a thousand harsh ones ? Why 
must you distress a heart wMch never gave you uneasiness ?" 

" You have made me uneasy enough with your attention to Lady 
Anna," replied Miss Wycherly, earnestly, yet not attempting to dis- 
engage herself. 

" Do you seriously mean that, Penelope ? " said Mr. Spottiswoode, 
looking inquiringly into her face. 

" Yes I do : your flirtation there was worse than mine with Henry 
Tyndal ; everybody knew he was not cared for, but you were 
abominable." 

''Look me in the face, Penelope, and say that again if you 
dare." 

Miss Wycherly did not repeat the accusation : how could she ? 
Her lover held her to his heart, and every disquieting thought was 
stilled. She turned to Julia,'and held out her hand. 

"Julia, I will never forget that you brought about this recon- 
ciliation. I was too proud to own myself in fault, and had you not 
interfered, we should never have met again in harmony. I was 
agonized at first with anger, but it is past now ; and, for heaven's 
sake, don't let us quarrel again, Charles Spottiswoode !" 

" Then you will have me without another interview with Captain 
Jekyl, Penelope i>" 

Don't remember all that nonsense." 

I will not. Miss Wetheral, I am ileeply obliged to you for your 
spirited and friendly conduct to us both. Had it not been for your 
intervention, I should not have entered Lidham again. Our mutual 
obligations, Penelope, are great to this excellent friend." 

" When Julia wants a home or a friend, she wUl remember Lidham^ 
Charles." ,. 
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" Thank yon," said Jnlia, Bmiling ; " should such a time ever wriye, 
I will appear before jon, to seek nij home of rest." 

Lad; Ennismore's carriage was announced, and Julia rose to 
depart. " I have done an action which will alwaja give me pleasure 
t« contemplate," she said, as she shook hands with the recoudled 
pair. " I have Ibked the chain round laj two friends, and it shall 
not break agtun. Penelope, I bespeak you upon a certain occasion ; 
;oD most follow Die to the altar when mf hour comes." 

" I will follow yon to the death, my dear," replied her friend, " to 
the altar, b> wealth, to misery, or the grave." 

" Nay, only to the altar, Penelope ; I will give yon due notice." 

Mr. Spottiswoode led her to the carriage, and repeated his acknow- 
ledgments. Lord Ennismore received her, and Julia left Lidbam 
again, in company with those whom Miss Wycberly termed her 



Wetheral Castle waa now the scene of consideraUe bustle and 
gaiety. Lady Wetheral was destined, apparently, to succeed in 
every wish of her heart ; for she had arransed and contrived to 
execute her plan of marrying both danghters on the same day. The 
Boscawens were invited to attend their nuptials ; and I^ady Ennis- 
more, Mrs. Pynsent, and Lady Wetheral, united in wishing the day 
to be an early one. Lady Ennismore apoke in terms of elegant com- 
pliment, and expressed her maternal anxiety to see her son happily 
settled ere she retired to her seat in Lincolnshire ; but Mrs. Pynsent 
did not attempt to press flowers of eloquence into her oratory. 

" Here, let's have no dawdling, but let Tom get married ; whal'a 
the use of kicking our heels here doing nothing? I'm for setting 
smartly to work, and namii^ a day. Come, this day three weeks I'll 
say, and Tom will back me." 

Lady Wethera! saw everything could safely be left to Mrs. Pjn- 
sent's eare, as far as the time waa concerned; she therefore gave 
her attention to ornamental attire, and complimented Mrs. Pynsent 
by placing the day at her disposal. Mrs. Pynsent decided at once. 

" Well then, I say this day three weeks, and no putting off." 

From that hour, all was movement and consultation : Lady 
Ennismore and her son returned to Bedinfield to prepare for tlie 
bride's reception, and they were to reappear at Wetheral the week of 
the nnptials. Everybody was to be congregated at Wetheral on the 
Monday preceding the ceremony; but the Boscawens were to spend 
a fortnight there, as Isabel would enjoy the sight of bridal finery, 

Lady Wetherj received Isabel viiii all the honours due to her 
position in society. Anna Maria and Julia's future exaltation musf 
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place them beyond Isabel in pomp and circamstance ; but atiH Mrs. 
Boscawen held a decided station, and she was mistress of Brierly. 
!Mrs. Boscawen was therefore received at Wetheral with much 
ceremony and polite welcome. Isabel, however, returned to her 
early home a changed being : the light-hearted girl, who had quitted 
Wetheral scarcely a twelvemonth, in smiles and joyous anticipations, 
returned a matron in appearance, grave and subdued in manner, and 
apparently frightened into stillness by her husband's stem observa- 
tion. She was no longer the sprightly, happy, madcap Isabel Wetheral ; 
her laugh had fled, and even the smiles which used to pass in rapid 
succession over her bright face, stole now upon her lips slow and 
seldom. Her mother complimented Isabel upon the change so rapid 
and so complete. 

"1 am never weary admiring you, my dear Mrs. Boscawen ; and I 
little imagined my romping daughter would be so soon transferred into 
an elegant, quiet matron. Your manners are quite perfect, my love." 

A placid smile curled the lip of Isabel at this compliment. 

"I am very quiet now, I believe; Mr. Boscawen dislikes laughing." 

" It is not an accomplishment," said Lady Wetheral ; " every com- 
mon creature can laugh. I believe the loudest laugher is considered 
the pleasantest person among the commonality. I detest a laugher." 

" I ei^oyed laughing extremely," replied Isabel, with a sigh. " I 
should like to laugh again; but there ia nothing laughable at Brierly. 
Mr. Boscawen does not like young people staying in the house, and I 
have mixed entkely among old people since I married." 

" Your situation, my love ! Mr. Boscawen is anxious to keep you 
quiet, I dare say." 

"I should prefer having a fiiendortwo with me to enliven Brierly," 
returned Isabel, gravely. "Mr. Boscawen liked to see me merry 
before we married, but now he says it is wrong. I think my sisters 
are foolish to marry. Anna Maria, you had better remain siuglc, for 
Mr. Boscawen says young married women should not appear lively 
and ready to chat with gentlemen, and you know we chatted away 
here." 

"Mr. Boscawen is elderly, my bve; elderly gentlemen are very 
particular," observed Lady Wetheral, soothingly. 

"Old or young, they are much the same, I believe ;. my jokes 
amused Mr. Boscawen extremely till I married. Papa always liked 
to see me happy, too ; Mr. Boscawen's sister, Tabitha> reads such 
lectures if I laugh 1 I don't like her at all." 

" I think you look extremely handsome and well, Mrs. Boscawen. 
Matrimony has improved you—conflnement in two months' time^ you 
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say? I wish I could offer Touiny assistance, my love; bnt;fouk]iow 
That a poor nerrons creatine 1 am." 

" Mr. Boscawen says I am only to bave hia sister Tabitha with 

"An excellent arrangenieiit, my love. Miss Tabitha will not have , 

the anxiety which would make me worse than useless. 1 dare say she 
is a steady sort of person." 

"I don't like her at all, mamma; I would rather have yoD at 

"Me, my love! Oh, no! I am too nervoM, not half so fitted for 
the department of naise as good Miss Tabitha. Those old maids, 
yon know, are calm and useful in their isBOTaoce. I should be I 

nervons, and make you so; Boscawen has amuiged very pru- 

Isabel privately confessed to her sisters that if she had ont; sus- 
pected what her matrimony was to end in, nothing should hare 
ioduced her to many. That beantiful cloak with the leopard's claw 
had been of no use ; not once had she occasion to wear it. Boscawen | 

made her read history for some hours every day, which she foi^t as I 

soon as she closed the books; then BoscBWenworricd her with lessons ' 

of geography, and expected her to understand aocouuts, and com- I 

prebend housekeeping— a thing she detested ; perliaps when she 
became a mother, she might have more power, but at present she was 
neither mwe nor less than a girl at school. 

Isabel took great notice of Christobelte ; and while her elder sisters 
were absorbed in preparation for their approacliing nuptials, she was 
her companion at all hours ; and she loved to have her youngest sister 
constantly at her aide. Mr. Boscawen freely indulged his lady in her 
love for Christobelle's society, and expressed himself pleased by her i 

selection. 

"I can have no objection, Isabel, to your youngest sister bein; ' 

with yon, and if you can obt^ yonr father's cozisent, you can take 
her to Brierly. I like her turn for reading ; you can read together. 
I do not wish yon to be mixed up with the foolish preparations going 
on among your aiaters and mother—jewels and dresses, all nonsense. 
I wish you to attend particulariy to history, that yon may not be 
wanting in necessary informatiou; and I eipect your momiiyfs will , 

be devoted to study, as usual. Your yon^est sister con be with you, 
and your studies may pweed together." 

"I thought this fortnight was to be a holiday, Mr. Boscawen," said 
Isabel, moumfuliy. 

"My dear Isabel, you have much to make upi and at your p" 
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much is acquired. I was distressed at hearing yoa assert to my sister 
a short time since, that you could reach France by land.' 

"Well, Mr. Boscawen, I did not know to the contrary.' 

"But you ought to know, my dear Isabel; an ignorant woman at 
the head of a man's table is terrible. I am continually watchmg to 
repair your blunders." 

" I made no blunders before I married, Mr. Boscawen." 

Mr. Boscawen gave a grim smile at Isabel's assertion, and patted 
her shoulder with kind feeling. 

" Yes, you did, and those blunders amused me ; but, my dear Isabel, 
a lover is charmed with faults and blunders, which make a husband 
miserable ; so read and improve yourself in knowledge. Chrystal is 
the best companion for you at Wetheral." In consequence of Mr. 
Boscawen's wish, Isabel and Christobelle studied together, and the 
child of ten years of age was even better acquainted with the elements 
of knowledge than the woman of eighteen. Isabel had an insuperable 
objection to study of any kind, and when Mr. Boscawen left the 
sbters together for an hour, Isabel quitted her dull history to seize 
upon Christobelle's little collection of story-books, or else she vented 
her disappointed feelings in warning her .never to marry at all, but 
particularly an old man. It was all vanity and vexation of spirit ; 
she had never seen company at Brierly ; and Mr. Boscawen deter- 
mined to receive none till she could conduct her own establishment ; 
that time would never arrive, for she could never order anything but 
mutton-chops and mash potatoes. And Miss Tabitha scolded and 
lectured in vain. However, Mr. Boscawen said she might have 
Christobelle with her, and that was a blessing ; for when she came, 
she might get out a little more. 

Such was Isabel's course of life, after marrying precisely to have 
uncontrolled liberty, to ride all day in the gig, and fill Brierly as full 
as it could hold. 

Tom P}ment was very indignant at Isabel's mode of life. " What 
the devil did a man marry for, if a wife was only to be turned into a 
daughter? and what was a woman the better for having her he<id 
crammed with knowledge. For his part, he hoped Anna Maria 
could not tell great A from a bull's foot, and she would get no 
teaching at Hatton." 

Mr. Boscawen persevered in his system, and only smiled grimly at 
the observations which were showered in his presence. No sort of 
excuse, no little morning gaiety, was allowed to prevail with him in 
liberating his wife from her course of study. Till four in the after- 
noon, Isabel was toiUng at the arts and sciences ; and at that hour 
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hee husband took her an airing in the (nrriage which had so delighted 

her aight on her wedding-da; : — she called it now her prison-honse. 

Mr. Boscaweu's systein of edncation, however uopalatable it 
proved to Isabel's taste, was one of gentleness, and of great import- 
ance to her mind. He was never htu^h in his observations, and he 
bore with great patience his jouag wife's disinclination to improve 
ber resonrces. Nothing could be more agreeably explained tlian 
Mr. Boscawen's views upon every subject. He imparted instruction 
SO mildly, aud varied his course of studies so insinuatii^ly, that the 
mornings flew past in really instructive yet pleasing pursuits. 

At Christobelle's young age, she delighted in Mr. Boscawen's 
gentle administration, and uo one ever before had power to witlidrsw 
her from her father's study. During Isabel's visit, Christobelle lived 
in her dressing-room ; and when Mr. Boscawen walked out, Chris- 
tobelle hovered round him, and listened to his kindly-expressed senti. 
mentsupon every trifle which she offered to bis notice. Mr. Boscawen 
possessed but two failings ; he had a most repulsive expression of 
countenance ; and he married a young, laughing girl, hardly out of 
the nursery, who conld not appreciate his extensive knowledge, and 
who could never prove the companion his intellectual taste coveted. 
Caught hy the vivacity and beauty of a sprightly girl, he had vainly 
promised himself pleasure in superintending her education, and in 
leading ber talents towards the stores which learning coald bestow : 
mortification was the result of his anxiety. 

Ht. Boscawen was not the first wise man who fell in love, and 
fancied he conld make a young creature happy, hy endeavouring to 
raise her capacity to bis own level. Many have tried the experiment 
and failed, because they would not believe the sparkling eye could 
ebanate from gay spirits unconnected with scope of intellect, and 
because they expected that age and gravity could assimilate with 
youthfal feelings and youthful views. Isabel was not adapted to the 
sameness oF her life at Brierly : had she married a man more suited 
to her time of life, her joyous spirit would have met the cares of this 
world with light-beartedness and in smiles ; but the awful counte- 
nance of her husband ever resting upon her — bis perpetual anxiety 
respectiug her manners— his remarks, so gentle yet so sternly spoken 
— all pressed upon her mmd, and weighed down her spirits. 

Whenever Isabel spoke, her eye rested with alarm upon Mr. Bos- 
cawen ; and it was evident she had been tutored into some degree of 
caution, by the unwearied lectures of Miss Tahitha Boscawen upon 
the necessity of married ladies thinking before they spoke upon any 
subject. lidy Wetheral was enthusiastic in her praise of Isabel' 
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improved appearance and manner, but her sisters and Miss Wycberly 
mourned over the change which had taken place. Miss Wycherly 
spoke openly her opinion. 

" I declare, and I always did declare, it was a sinful act to give 
Isabel to that lanky, dark, awful Mr. Boscawen. The poor thin^ 
was not able to judge for herself, and she fancied every elderly man 
M as like her father. I think such very unnatural matches should be 
prevented by act of parliament." 

Isabel one morning stole away from her heavy volume of E^pin, to 
look over the wardrobe of the two brides, which had arrived from 
town, and were hung in magnificent array in their apartments. Miss 
Wycherly and Miss Spottiswoode were also sitting in judgment upon 
their beauty of make and material, and the whole female population 
of Wetheral were admitted to admire and wonder over the costly- 
arrangement. Isabel's eyes sparkled at the sight, and, with true 
girlish delight, she examined and applauded each article as it attracted 
her notice. 

'' Oh, Julia, this satin is yours, I am sure ! Yes, that is Lady Ennis- 
more at a first glance ; how very beautiful 1 Ah, Julia! I^h(^e you 
will wear it oftener than I have worn my pretty blue silk : I shall 
wear it on your wedding-day, and that will be oidy the second time 
of its appearance upon any stage. I dare say it will look old- 
fashioned now compared to yours. One small flounce, you see — ^how 
pretty ! my blue silk has no flounce." She passed on to the case 
which contained the jewels presented to Julia by Lady Ennismore. 

" Well, Julia, this is a sight ! how very sparkling and brilliant ! I 
wonder how often you will wear them P Mr. Boscawen does not like 
me to wear the beautiful brooch papa gave me ; he says it is attend- 
ing to the outside of the platter instead of the inside, and then he 
said something in Greek or French, I don't know which ; but my poor 
ornament was laid up in silver paper again. I hope Lord Ennismore 
will let you dress handsomely, Julia." 

"I never cared much ablaut dress, Isabel," said Julia; "if dear 
Augustus dislikes dress, I shall renounce it very willingly." 

" Would you, indeed ? Ah ! but you are very fond of Lord Ennis- 
more, and he likes everything you do and say : so did Mr. Boscawen 
once. Oh, Anna Maria, this muslin dress, worked so divinely ! One 
comfort is, Tom Pynsent will let you wear muslin and satin by day 
and by night, if you choose to do so. Lord Ennismore I know nothing 
about, but I do know my old partner Tom's good-nature. How I 
wish Mr. Boscawen was like Tom Pynsent ! Mr. Boscawen is yery 
kind, though : I am sure he never contradicts me in anything^ but 
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he iallcs me into his measures, vhich is just the 'sanio i\iing. I never 
could argue ; and if I did^ Mr. Boscawen talks so many languages, 1 
could never argue against them all. How I have been talking ! — I 
could almost fancy myself unmarried. What was that ?— a bel! ? 
I must run away, or Mr. Boscawen will find me a truant when he 
returns." 

" See here, Isabel," exclaimed Miss Wycherly — " here is a poplin 
sweetly trimmed ; don't run away ! " 

"My dear, I must; don't tempt me; I am sure that was Mr. 
Boscawen's bel], to ask where I was. It is airing-time, and I dare 
say my prison-house is at the door." 

Away flew Isabel, in alarm, lest her husband should have per^ 
ceived her flight from the dressing-room. 

"Delightful specimen of matrimony!" observed Miss Spottis- 
woode. 

" It is not a comfortable view of the state," replied Miss Wycherly; 
" but Isabel and Mr. Boscawen were never intended to become man 
and wife. It has been one of those unaccountable proceedings which 
do sometimes occur, and which cause misery to two very excellent 
people. Either would have been happy in a -difliBient connection : I 
think Isabel ought to have married John Tyndal." 

"And why John Tyndal ? " asked Miss Spottiswoode, hastily. 

Miss Wycherly smiled. " Only, if it had so happ^ied, Sophy, 
John Tyndal's good -nature would have given way to Isabel's 
tastes." 

" He is the soul of goodruature and kindness," replied Miss Spot- 
tiswoode, " yet he might not have been hai^y with Isabel." 

"Perhaps not, if he liked another lady better; but don't blush, 
Sophy. I have offended his brother forever; Henry Tyndal meets 
me now, and will not see me, or bow as we pass«" 

Because you behaved very ill to him, and Charles too, Penelope." 
Well, now, Sophy, that is past and forgiven ; so let us think of 
the girls' wedding dothes, and all the bustle of this day week." 

The ladies again proceeded to comment upon the beauty of the 
dresses, and all subjects gave way to the engrossing topic of dress and 
jewels. 

Tom Pynsent was firmly decided not to accept his father's resigna- 
tion of Hatton upon his marriage ; and Sir John Weth^*al upheld 
him in his resolution. Lady WetWal lost all patience with such 
determinations. 

" I am sure, Sir John, the Pynsenls are anxious to leave Hatton, 
and relinquish the trouble of sup^intending siieh large prcyerty* 
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no\y muoli Lappier old Mr. Pynsent wiU be in some quiet nook, 
enjoying himself, if you did not fancy suck foolish schemes, and 
inoculate Tom with the disease! I wonder, my dear Mr. Bos- 
cawen, you do not urge Sir John to allow Mr. Pynsent his own way 
in this matter." 

" Aperte mala cum est mulier, turn demum est bona" said Mr. 
Boscawen. 

" You agree with me P Is that your meaning when translated ? " 

" I do not," replied Mr. Boscawen, mildly ; " I give my judgment 
entirely in favour of Tom Pynsent." 

" You have not given the subject your best consideration, my love," 
observed her husband. 

"The thing requires no consideration. Sir John: you are tra- 
versing Mr. Pynsent in his wishes, and preparing severe pain for me. 
I always hoped and believed Anna Maria would be near me, and you 
are endeavouring to banish her the county. I confess I am ill pre- 
pared for this blow. Sir John Wetheral, and I hope I shall not be 
extremely ill from the shock." 

Sir John endeavoured to explain away his lady's objections to the 
present arrangement ; but her mind was totally overpowered by the 
reflection that Hatton must not yet shelter his daughter. 

'' I don't understand you, Sir John. Nothing can explain away my 
distress at perceiving you determined to expel my daughter from 
Hatton, and I can only appeal to Tom Pynsent from your harsh 
resolution. I shall implore him to let my daughther be near 
her mother." 

Tom Pynsent's mind was composed of kindly materials, but his 
perceptions of right were always clear, and his conduct did credit to 
those perceptions, by resisting, formidably and pertinaciously, every 
attempt to attract him from the path chalked out by his straightfor- 
ward, well-judging prmciples. Lady Wetheral's eloquent and pa- 
rental complainings roused his best feelings, but Tom Pynsent was at 
this moment, as he ever had been, perfectly blind to all hints and 
concealed purposes. He read her ladyship's meaning, simply as a 
parent mourning her separation from a loved and gentle daughter, 
and his excellent heart prompted every means of consolation. 

" God bless my soul, Lady Wetheral, I feel quite a brute in taking 
Anna Maria out of the neighbourhood, while you suffer so much — 
I am sure I am willing to do anything to lessen your regret ! Anna 
Maria, my dear little duck, what shall we do for Lady Wetheral ? " 

'' To be separated from two daughters at once," remarked Lady 
Wetheral, despairingly—" to lose two children at once is a serious 
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misery. Julia must live in Staffordshire— she must, and, of course, 
ought, to settle upon her husband's property : but my dearest Anna 
Maria need not surely desert us ! " 

" ril tell you what I'll decide upon at once,'* cried Tom Pynsent. 

Her ladyship listened with intense eagerness. 

" I'll decide at once, and accept my father's offer to live " 

Lady Wetheral seized Tom Pynsent's large red hand. " You have 
given peace to my heart, Tom, to a mother's deep disquietude— I 
understand you — my Anna Maria will live near me. You will be 
brilliant, as I anticipated, my dear girl ! " 

'* I'll do what I never thought I could do," continued Tom Pyn- 
sent ; " but I'm sure I'll not separate you from your daughter, if you 
love her as well as I do. Come, then, I'll accept my father's offer of 
a large house in Dog Pole ; and though I never lived in a town, I'll 
do it to quiet your heart. Lady Wetheral." 

Her ladyship sank into a chair— she could only articulate faintly, 
" Oh-no, no ! " 

" Yes, but I will, though. Lady Wetheral. I'U remove the kennel 
to Coleham, and then I can hunt ; I'll amuse myself on Sundays with 
showing my wife the hounds, and I must patronise the poor devils 
of players in an evening, to amuse my little woman here. I will do 
it, upon my soul : Fm not joking. Lady Wetheral." 

" No, it cannot be— I see it is wrong— no, you shall not live in 
Shrewsbury to please me" said her ladyship, writhing in horror; 
" my daughter would become ill in a close atmosphere. You would 
become disgusted too. I see very clearly my mistake — ^no, that must 
not be. A little effort will shake off maternal regrets." Lady 
Wetheral trembled with the remembrance even of Tom Pynsent's 
offer. Her daughter living in Dog Pole, and going to the play like 
a mechanic's wife ! — oh, let her die first ! She was obliged to have 
recourse to her salts. 

Anna Maria was surprised at the strong emotion which seized upon 
her mother. She offered consolation in her own way. 

"But, mamma, if you are so distressed at our leaving you, I beseech 
you to postpone my marriage for a short time, till the remembrance 
of Julia has subsided. I cannot bear to see you suffer, mamma. Let 
my marriage be suspended a fortnight— I know Tom will accede for 
my sake, won't you; dear Tom P " 

" I would rather live in Dog Pole than postpone my marriage," 
answered Tom Pynsent, sturdily. 

"Neither, neither," said Lady Wetheral, rising ; "Iwillnot he^r 
of any change. I am foolish in my fondness ; but I must have forti- 

I 
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tude, like other mothers. I must remember I have C51ara and poor 
little Chrystal to comfort me. Decide upon your place of residence^ 
and so it is not a town or a village I shall be satisfied.'' 

Lady Wetheral quitted the room in a state of mind most pitiable ; 
she had been foiled in her wish to see Anna Maria placed immediately 
at the head of the Hatton establishment ; and, this one wish dis- 
appointed, she felt as though every other gratified vision of gnmdeur 
sank into nothingness ; one defeat obliterated a thousand victories ; 
such is the nature of a mind unaccustomed to meet impediments 
in its rapid course. 

" Tom !" said his fair fiancSe, as the door closed upon them, " I am 
going to wish a wish." 

" You wished a pretty wish, just now, you little rascal, didn't youP" 
answered her lover, throwing his arm round Anna Maria^ and squeez- 
ing her till she exclaimed : — 

" Oh, for Heaven's sake, Tom ! your arm is like a steam-engine in 
full play 1" 

"I'm afraid I am rough," said Tom, anxiously rubbing the arm 
which had been pinioned to her side by his embrace ; " but I am an 
awkward dog by nature. Come, what is your wish, and you shall 
have it ; but no more putting off the weddhig-day, mind." 

"1 should like, Tom, to go to Paris." 

"By Jove!" ejaculated Tom Pynsent, in extremity of astonish- 
ment, "by all the saints and holy women, what are we to do at Paris, 
my darHnggirl?" 

"Just to see Paris, my dear Tom, and pass a few weeks there." 

"I think I see myself in Paris, d— n me !" cried her lover, excited 
something beyond his usual subdued language in Anna Maria's pre- 
sence; "the Prenchmen wiU hoot me through the streets ; why, we 
can't manage a sentence in French between us !" 

" We can hire somebody to speak for us, dear Tom ; and every one 
speaks French now, except ourselves. I want to see Paris, and 
Blucher ; and, what can it signify, whether we speak English or 
French ? " 

" How shall we eat their infernal frogs and garlic, Anna Maria ? ** 
asked Tom Pynsent, with a shudder; "and, what shall we do in a 
great city, without knowing their jargon ? My dear girl, we shall be 
like the babes in the wood ! " 

" No, no, Tom, we shall get on like other people ; and Sir John 
Spottiswoode delights in Paris ; he wishes his mother and sister to 
join him, Penelope says. We shall find him out ; and then, if you 
dislike Paris, we can return home, you know." 



V 
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I never was at sea in my life, Aima Maria; I never was even 
upon the Severn. Deuce take it, I sliall be like the hounds at fault ; 
and you, my poor girl, will want to get back to Shropshire." 

"No, I shall not," said Miss Wetheral; "say, Tom, you will take 
Bie to Paris!" 

" rU take you to the world's end, my darling, if you fancy it ; how 
is this little arm ?' I'm not fit to take charge of a creature like you, 
with my rough ways ; but you shall have all your little whims 
gratified." 

Thus, then, was a visit to Paris decided upon ; and Tom Pynsent, 
renouncing his country and truly English taste, gave way at once to 
Anna Maria's wishes, and commenced preparations for a foreign ex- 
I>edition. Certainly no character possessed more real kindness than 
the unselfish and affectionate Tom Pynsent; for, of all men upon 
earth, he was the least calculated, in taste and habits, to relish CTcn 
a temporary banishment from his native land. 



CHAPTER X. 

There was wassail in Wetheral Castle previous to the nuptials ; 
a scene of gaiety repugnant to Sir John's ideas of propriety, but which 
was not checked by the simple expression of his wishes. In vain he 
remonstrated against the levity which surrounded him ; in vain he 
disapproved of the course of dmner-parties which preceded so imme- 
diately an event of deep importance to the happiness of two children. 
His lady protested the "proprieties" were not infringed by a house 
fuU of company. 

" If, Sir John, your daughters were on the eve of marriage with 
plebeian men of wealth ; or had they chosen to select professional 
men, or even men of inferior weight in their respective counties, I 
grant you it would be an unnecessary display ; iu the present case, 
the neighbourhood expect a gaiety, which throws a sort of halo round 
the approaching event. One daughter, love, becomes a countess on 
Thursday next ; and one daughter weds the finest property in Shrop- 
shire. I wonder you do not exult with me ! I have been compli- 
mented with burning hearts, I am sure, by aU my married friends ; 
and, as Lady Famborough said yesterday very truly, I have monopo- 
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lized the first matches in the counties of Salop and StaJTordsbire. I 
am aware I have done so ; I am aware I have taken great pains to 
promote my children's welfare. I may say, too, Julia's match was 
exclusively my own, in its invention and maturity." 

"My dear Gertrude," replied Sir John, calmly, "I am satisfied if 
my girls are marrying according to their own satisfaction, as far as 
regards themselves ; but 1 cannot exult in losing two members of my 
family, when I strongly doubt the happiness of one of them." 

" My dear love ! you have the oddest notions ! but you were always 
unaccountable. I am proud to receive the congratulations of my 
friends. I wish Anna Maria had persuaded Tom to remain at Hatton, 
when it was first named; for old Pynsent may live these twenty 
years ! However, since Hatton is out of the question, I am glad 
they are going abroad. I should not like Anna Maria placed in any 
situation less magnificent than Hatton ; and people of distinction 
crowd to Paris now, to see the allied sovereigns. Tom has bought 
a very handsome travelling chariot ; his appointments will be per- 
fect." 

" I should think, Gertrude, less bustle would be more agreeable t# 
you, on the eve of parting with your daughter for twelve months." 

Lady Wetheral sighed. "A little amusement, perhaps, is useful 
in softening my regrets ; and Mrs. Boscawen, poor child, is so de- 
lighted with the entertainments ! How Mr. Boscawen has managed, 
I cannot imagine; /never could silence Isabel, but he has succeeded; 
and Isabel is really a little star now in society. / had quite given lier 
up. Mrs. Boscawen, poor child, was in ecstacies over her sisters* 
wardrobes. They have jewels which a crowned head might prize, 
certainly ; whereas, Boscawen gave Isabel nothing. I confess I do 
sometimes feel indignant that the lady of Brierly is so very simply 
dressed ; but I never liked Boscawen's temper." 

"He considers Isabel too young to indulge in folly, my dear 
Gertrude." 

" Temper, all temper," returned her ladyship; "an old man marrying 
a young wife should consider her tastes and her wishes. What did 
Isabel become Mrs. Boscawen for, but to command advantages, tmd 
surround herself with comforts P" 

" Then Isabel must learn by experience the wickedness of sacri- 
ficing herself to mercenary views. Chrystal," continued Sir John, 
addressing himself to his youngest child, with earnestness of voice 
and manner, "your education was made over to my care. Never let 
your mind rest upon the follies which women delight to enjoy at the 
expense of happiness and respectability. Let your wishes, my dM^ 
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rest upon better and nobler views; and advise your elder sisters, 
when they perceive the fallacy of hunting after useless pleasures, to 
tarn aside from ambition, and think what a bitter draught has been 
presented to their Hps." 

"My dear love, a perfect homily!" exdaimed his lady, smiling, 
" and my youngest daughter's very unpronounceable name wiU be 
less disagreeable than her temper, if she is to preach to her family 
upon your recommendation. 1 am quite amused by your humiUty, 
considering the splendid matches your daughters have made. I am 
not so gifted with humble feelings ; I am silly enough to rejoice in 
their welfare. The Kerrisons, my love, dine with us to-day. Sir 
Poster and myself are almost lovers ; I am delighted with his senti- 
ments — most excellent man ! 1 told him he must allow us to run 
away with his pretty daughter for a few weeks, after my dear girls 
are gone to their new homes. Clara and you, Clirystal, will miss 
your sisters. I shall be very low myself. Dear girls ! I told Sir 
Poster, Miss Kerrison's lively spirits would be of so much benefit tp 
us ! He seemed flattered, 1 thought, by my remark, and gave such a 
polite bow of acquiescence ! Sir Poster is really a gentleman of the 
old school ; a picture quite." 

Lady Wetheral became loquacious in praise of Sir Poster; and 
in her fulness of commendation, the purpose of her heart betrayed 
itself. 

"1 am so provoked when 1 hear people repeating all the idle 
reports which emanate from discharged grooms and low servants. 
Just the very class of society who deal so largely in ungrateful abuse. 
I can gather from Sir Poster's sentiments, how gentle his nature 
must be ; and his large family, I am sure, are excellently managed. 
Such order and economy in every department! I judge, of course, 
from fountainhead particulars, for Sir Poster and myself talked a 
great deal upon the subject at Hatton yesterday. 1 told him his 
daughter would improve my Clara in matters of economy ; her ideas, 
1 said, were at present crude and undigested upon the subject, but 1 
knew her tastes pointed that way." 

" So Clara and Kerrison are to marry, are they ? " 

" You may truly appeal to me, my love, for, indeed, you have little 
part in your children's prospects. Yes, I have decided upon Kerri- 
son and Clara. No alliance can compete with those which will be 
celebrated on Thursday, but I bear in mind the old proverb, ' Marry 
your sons when you will, but marry your daughters when you can.* 
Ripley is the next eligible situation in Shropshire, now Hatton is 
secured. If Clara will only check her temper ! I am sure I have le" 
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tured enough upon tlie subject, and I tell her four or five weeks of 
gentleness is alll ask at her hands." 

" Gertrude, you are wrong, you are wicked," exclaimed Sir John^ 
for once rousing himself into determination, and rising from his chair; 
" I have been weak and wicked myself in allowing you such uncon- 
trolled liberty over my children's minds, and, God help me, I shall 
have reason to repent it too soon. I tell you, Clara shall not marry 
Kerrison. I tell you, Gertrude, I will not have her sacrificed to that 
violent and coarse fellow at Ripley, to drive a woman into misery or 
sin, because your ambition will be ministered to ! " 

Her husband's sudden energy was wholly unexpected; its effect 
was powerful ; her ladyship sank into the seat he had just quitted. 

" Really, Sir John, your violence kills my poor nerves. I am not 
equal to contend against such dreadful exhibitions of temper. My 
poor constitution requires perfect tranquillity, almost amounting to 
total silence, and these explosions of passion do me a great deal of 
harm. Indeed, Sir John, you have overpowered a poor nervous 
creature." His lady's hands trembled as she spoke, her voice fal- 
tered, and the tears coursed down her cheeks. 

Did Sir John Wetheral ever resist his lady's pleading when it took 
the form of suffering, and spoke in the silent eloquence of grief P 
When did he ever create a sorrow, or cause a heart-felt reproach, 
without enduring far greater disquietude, from the knowledge of 
having given pain ? He took his lady's hand, and bent kindly over 
her. 

"Gertrude,- this is sad work, and the consequences of my weak 
indulgence will be sadder still. I have given way to you in every wish 
of your heart, and submitted my better judgment to your tears, till my 
authority has passed away, and I am a cipher in all affairs connected 
with my children. In this particular, however, 1 will be heard and 
obeyed. I will not allow of a distant allusion to Clara's marriage 
with Sir Poster ; and the instant I believe, or have reason to suspect, 
any private attempt to draw Clara into such a hateful connection, 
that instant I will remove my family from Wetheral, and reside in 
Scotland." 

" My head ! my poor head. Sir. John ! Send Thompson to me, my 
love, for my brain seems on fire! I declare men are so brutal, 
women's hearts should be cut out of wood. I am quite unfit for 
company to-day," 

^ Sir John did not ring for Thompsoii: he had much to say, now that 
the indolence of his nature was roused into effort, and his mind dwelt 
anger upon the meditated sacrifice of Clara. 
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** Never mind company, my dear Gertrude ; I wish all company 
had heen spared this week. The few days which intervene between 
the present hour and my poor girls' wedding-day should have passed 
in domestic privacy and reflection on their parts." 

Lady Wetheral's distress and emotion allowed henelf no moment 
for reflection. She hastily exclaimed : — 

"The less they think about it, poor thmgs, the better ! " 

" This is a fearful 'idea, Gertrude. If you conceive matrimony to 
be a leap which only the ignorant should take, you condemn yourself 
in your own plans. A husband-hunting parent, who draws a veil 
before the victim's eyes, and leads it blindfold to the altar, is a 
creature to be feared and hated." 

Lady Wetheral's astonishment at this remark, pronounced with 
energy by her husband, produced total forgetfulness of hysterical 
assistance. Her anxiety to remove blame from her measures gave 
seriousness to her manner, but dispelled for the moment all idea of 
having recourse to fictitious aids. Her lips quivered, but not a tear 
flowed. 

" I am sorry. Sir John, I am grieved to be supposed to sacrifice — 
to sell my poor children. I seek their good, I wish them to marry 
well, as 1 married myself, but you are harsh to call them victims. I 
have done my duty by them ; I have obtained excellent establish- 
ments for my three eldest, and received congratulations from my 
friends. I really cannot receive your reproach." 

"Then why are they to dissipate thought, Gertrude, and fly from 
reflection?" 

"I'm sure I don't know, my love. One is not always prepared 
with reasons in an instant : marriage brings cares. They will have 
the same anxieties about their children's establishments that I have 
endured. J suppose that was my meaning. I really can't tell ; but 
you frighten me with such violent expressions." 

"Gertrude," said Sir John, seriously, "let all painful thoughts 
and subjects be banished between us. I exact one promise from 
you." 

My dear love, I never made a promise in my life." 
'Then let it be made now, and stand in your mind in its singleness 
and sacred meaning." 

" A promise would overcharge my heart, and burst from my lips. 
Sir John. I hate promises." 

" Yet you promised at the altar, Gertrude, to love and honour, and 
obey your husband." 

"lliese are words of course, love, and mean that people are to jog 
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on as well as they can together : but what do you requii'e in the shj^e 
of a promise?" 

"I require your assurance that you will for ever renounce 
all idea of a son-in-law as far as Sir Eoster Kerrison is con- 
cerned." 

" Do you know, love, I see the hand of Boscawen in your deter- 
mined dLslike of Kerrison. That man has enormous influence with 
you ; and when he married a woman young enough to be his grand- 
daughter, it ought to have silenced him upon the subject of matri- 
mony. Lady Ennisraore has heard my reasons in favour of Sur 
Poster, and it was but yesterday I was speaking upon the subject 
with her ladyship. Lady Ennisraore has returned in high feather 
from Bedinlield, my love, and looks nearly as young as Julia ; does 
she not ? She assured me Thursday would be the brightest day in 
her calendar of pleasures. I am sure it will be a day of proud delight 
tome!" 

" I will not allow you to include Sir Foster Kerrison in the bridal 
party, Gertrude. I wish you to understand that I object to every 
species of intimacy with the Ripley family." 

"My dear John, why did you not express your wishes earlier? I 
have indeed asked that pretty, cheerful creature, Lucy Xerrison, to 
spend a few days with Clara when she loses her sisters, and I felt 
obliged to include her father in the wedding an^angements. I am 
sorry your odd ways of thinking prevent so many agreeable circum- 
stances from becoming valued ; but so it is, and I cannot decline Sir 
Foster's society without a cogent reason to apologise for my change 
of manner." 

" I only object to the man on Clara's account," replied Sir John, 
considerably annoyed at the intelligence. 

" What nonsense. Sir John ! Do I insist upon the girl's falling in 
love, or do I lay violent hands upon the owner of Ripley P" 

" Not exactly, Gertrude, but I object to your eternal plans and 
manoeuvres, which tend to the same effect." 

Lady Wetheral kissed her hand playfully. 

"Avaunt such notions! A mother is a very different being from 
a father. One is all tenderness and anxiety for the future ; the other 
dreams heavily, and not always wisely, over the present. Look at 
Chrystal there, sitting bolt upright, with her hair in such masses, 
and her throat covered up like the picture of Heloise. You find her 
necessary to your amusement now, but you are blind to her future 
advantage. Who will ask for a wife from the alarming precincts of 
your book-room ? Who will care to please a girl brought up among 
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authors, fuU of self-importance, and whose cx)&YersatioH will preclude 
hei from pleasing others?" 

"Christobelle is a very agreeable companion," was her father's 
reply. 

" She will do for old Lesley's nephew, perhaps," observed her lady- 
ship, listlessly. " Kerrison says they have got him into Dondonald's 
ship." 

A short silence ensued, and Lady Wetheral quitted the room, un- 
shackled by any definite promise upon the subject of Sir Poster 
Kerrison. Sir John sank again into tranquil employments, satisfied 
that his sentiments were made known, and that henceforth, when the 
bustle of the double marriage should subside, the tide of gaiety would 
ebb, and Wetheral Castle become a scene of calm and domestic 
cheerfulness. Then aU this communication with Ripley must termi- 
nate, and Clara would not be subjected to the constant society of Sir 
Foster Kerrison. This happy vision lulled Sir John Wetheral iuto 
present security, and his mind dismissed the subject from its consi- 
deration. 

Nothing could exceed Isabel's delight at the daily party which met 
in the splendid dinner-room at Wetheral. Nothing could be more 
delightful to her imagination than the scene which presented itself to 
her view each day after the fatigues and annoyance of a long morning 
passed in her husband's dressing-room. Wlien the six o'clock bell 
rang in the assembled guests, and warned them to their toilette, 
Isabel emerged from her labours, and, with the wild delight of a girl 
emancipated from a boarding-school, she flew to her room and pre- 
pared for the exquisite^ amusement of the evening. It is true, she 
was constrained to enter the drawing-room leaning discreetly upon 
her husband's arm, and his tall figure hovering round her chair, 
checked for a time the exuberance of her spirits, by his dose and 
anxious watchfulness ; but her eyes feasted upon the countenance and 
dress of those around her. Compared with Brierly, this alone was 
happiness. She looked beamingly upon her sisters, and complacently 
at the gentlemen, who were so soon to carry them from her sight. 
She never tired of watching Miss Wycherly, and her beau, Charles 
Spottiswoode ; the former delighting her with the oddity of her 
remarks, and the latter full of agreeable entertainment. 

Wholly wrapt up in the bustle of the scene, Isabel forgot the plod- 
ding disquietude of the morning, and utter oblivion closed over the 
studies which Mr. Boscawen vainly hoped would reach her taste and 
improve her miud : her soul was dedicated only to simple subjects, 
and the wann-hearted Isabel acknowledged no desire beyond the 
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delight of seeing happy faces and hearing kind remarks. Life to lier 
was a blank, if it brought other sounds than affectionate greetings^ 
or produced other objects than smiling, well-dressed individuals. 

During dinner, Isabel's eyes feasted silently upon her friends ; bat 
when the ladies rose to quit the dinner-room, and her spirit became 
disenthralled by the door closing upon Mr. Boscawen, then did her 
speech burst its enclosure, and revel in unrestrained freedom. The 
day preceding the nuptial morning Isabel was in very high spirits, 
almost as unsubdued as in the days of her singlchood : even Mr. 
Boscawen could scarcely repel the vivacity of her remarks, though he 
stood tail and grim before her, his dark eyes fixed upon her face^ and 
his strongly-marked eyebrows lowering at the rapid remarks which 
passed her lips. GaietS de cceur played in her eyes that evening, in 
spite of her silent, stem-looking attendant; and, when the ladies 
withdrew, Isabel caught Miss Wycherly's arm in their progess to the 
drawing-room. 

"Oh, my dear Miss Wycherly, now I've got away from Mr. 
Boscawen, I have so much to say, and I must say it all before he 
leaves the dining-room, you know ! Well, how beautiful Lady Ennis- 
more looks, and what a lovely ornament in her hair ! I wish Mr. 
Boscawen would let me wear ornaments ! I have been teasing him 
to allow me to wear a feather to-morrow morning, but he replies in 
some unaccountable language, which I suppose means ' no.' I want 
to ask the girls if they are frightened about to-moiTOw : I was not a 
bit alarmed. If I had known, though, how little I was to be mistress 
of Biierly, I would not have married." 

Isabel flew to her sisters, on reaching the drawing-room, without 
waiting any reply from Miss Wycherly. 

"Now, I want to know if either of you feel frightened. I only 
laughed, if you remember. Lady Ennismore, won't Julia be very 
happy P " 

" I trust so," replied her ladyship, smiling, and obligingly pressing 
Julia's hand between hers. " My daughter will repose on flowers^ 
if a wish of mine has power to confer such a destiny." 

Julia turned her head towards Lady Ennismore ; joy and affection 
sparkled in her eye, but she did not speak. 

"Ah, you are so charming, dear Lady Ennismore," exclaimed Isabel 
~-"how I wish Mr. Boscawen would make me repose on roses, and 
leave that horrid ' Universal History,' which puzzles me to death. I 
don't think you are in spirits, my dear Anna Maria ; but you need 
not be afraid of Tom Pynsent, I'm sure— he was the very best paitner 
I ever had. I'm sure Tom \i\SL spoil you. He allowed me always to 
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cafi the same country dance, though I know he would have preferred 
any other. You need not fear, my dear Anna Maria. I shall ask 
Mrs. Pynsent, to-morrow, if anybody need fear dear Tom. Oh, Miss 
"Wycherly, that is the very sweetest comb I ever saw— and my blue 
silk looks so dowdy by the side of your darling dress. Miss Spottis- 
Tvoode ! " 

Lady Wetheral approached Isabel, and complimented her upon her 
improved looks during her stay at Wetheral. 

** Oh, do you think so; mamma ? I know I wish I was not in the 
family way, for I must be confined at Brierly, Mr. Boscawen says ; and 
the place is so large and dull. Anna Maria, I wish I was going to 
Paris with you— anywhere, to get out of Miss Tabitha's way. Oh, 
Julia, I hope you won't be in the family way soon, for it is terrible 
to be such a size, and your figure is so lovely." 

" Ring for coffee, Chrystal," said Lady Wetheral, in gentle tones, 
but suffering acutely under the laugh which was raised by Isabel's 
speech. 

" Oh, don't ring for coffee, yet," cried Isabel. " I have so much 
to say, and Mr. Boscawen will leave the dining-room if he hears a 
bell. No, don't order coffee, yet. Clara, I must not utter Sir Foster's 
name, because Mr. Boscawen tells me not ; but I think I know whose 
wedding will be next. I saw him in the avenue to-day ! ah ha ! I 
really think you are too handsome for Sir Foster— now I am going to 
make a match for dear Chrystal." 

80 ran on the happy, gay-hearted Isabel, perfectly blind to Lady 
Wetheral's agony of mind, and her efforts to turn the conversation 
into other hands. Miss Spottiswoode and Miss Wycherly encouraged 
Isabel's ingenuous and indiscreet powers of chat. 

" Chrystal," repeated her ladyship, " I am piniug for coffee." 

*' No, no, I vow you shall not approach the bell," cried Isabel, 
arresting Christobelle's hand as she prepared to obey the hint. " My 
dear mamma, don't be thirsty yet, I have so much to say. Do you 
know, I have only recovered my old spirits within these four days, 
and they will expire again the moment I set off for Brierly. If you 
ring for coffee, Mr. Boscawen will rise up before me like Samuel at 
the Witch of Endor's call, which I read this morning to him." 

" Do you really read a chapter every morning, besides studying 
arts and sciences ? " asked Miss Wycherly, seating herself on a stool 
beside Isabel. " Now, girb, form a circle, and listen to Mrs. Bos- 
cawen's prospectus of married education." 

" Prospectus I " replied Isabel, laughing^—" Heaven knows what 
that is ; but, now yon are all listening, I will tell you everything. 
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What merry faces ! I ypish. Mr. Boscawen would let me fill Brierly 
with such faces, and aUow us to scamper over the park and feed the 
deer. I got old John, one day, to " 

"Who is old John?" said Miss Spottiswoode, who formed the 
centre of the circle. 

*'The butler, my dear, the old butler. I wish Mr. Boscawen would 
let me do exactly as I like. Ah, Julia, Lord Ennismore is not so old 
as Mr. Boscawen, so he will be so good-natured ! As to dear Tom 
Pynsent, I know he will let Anna Maria dance from morning till 
night. Mr. Boscawen says married women cannot be too grave, but 
he never told me so till I was married. Mr. Boscawen loves Chrystal ; 
that's one thing, therefore, she will return with us to that horrible 
Brierly. Mamma, we are going to run away with Chrystal." 

" Are you, Mrs. Boscawen ? " Her ladyship spoke languidly, as 
though she was resigned to the endurance of all evils, tiU her son-in- 
law should appear. 

" Oh yes. Mr. Boscawen told me he should take away my sister 
Chrys. She is twelve years old now ; quite a companion, he says, for 
me, if I ever have half her application — that, I'm sure, I never shall 
have. Old John told me " 

The door opened and disclosed the gaunt figure of Mr. Boscawen, 
approaching in the dignity of extreme height, and krge, bushy eye- 
brows. He walked slowly and silently towards his young wife, and 
stationed himself at the back of her chair. Isabel became mute. 

"You are early, Mr. Boscawen," observed Lady Spottiswoode. 
" We were in the first burst of remarks sacred to our sex." 

" Make me a participator," he replied, smiling. 

" Never," replied Miss Wycherly . " We have too much freemasonry 
to admit you behind the scenes." 

"My wife hears no conversation, !Miss Wycherly, which her 
husband may not share, I presume ? " 

" La ! Mr. Boscawen," eagerly exclaimed Isabel, turning to her 
husband, " you don't like nonsense, and we talk notMug else." 

" I am sorry to hear you confess such folly and wickedness, my 
love," replied Mr. Boscawen. " I had hoped better things." 

"Well, Mr. Boscawen, I don't mean exactly nonsense. I don't 
mean what pou mean by nonsense. I only mean, we—we " 

" What do you really mean, Isabel ? " Mr. Boscawen took her 
hand kindly, and meant evidently to be playful, but it was the donkey 
attempting to imitate the lapdog. Isabel coloured, and withdrew her 
hand in alarm. Her husband's shaggy brows concealed the kmdly 
expression of his eye, as it rested upon her face. 
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*'I am sure I don't know, Mr. Boscawen, what T mean. I don't 
think I ever mean anything." 

Mr. Boscawen made no reply, but resumed his position behind 
Isabel's chair. An awkward pause was agreeably relieved by the 
entrance of coffee, and shortly afterwards the gentlemen entered from 
the dining-room. Tom Pynsent flew to Anna Maria, as usual. Lord 
Ennismore seated himself by the side of his mother. 

" Lord," cried Mrs. Pynsent to Lady Spottiswoode, " I can't find 
out a single good quality in that fellow, Ennismore, to attract a girl 
like Julia Wetheral. If the poor monkey hasn't popped himself 
down by his mother, instead of his bride. Look at my Tom, now I 
See how he rattles and coos to his dove ! Why, my poor Bobby was 
not such a honey lover as this Ennismore; and Bobby, you know, 
would not set the Thames on fii-e." 

Sir John sat between Anna Maria and Julia in silence ; he listened 
with pleased attention to Tom Pynsent, who was dilating upon the 
comforts he had prepared for his young wife's travelling mania. 

" God knows what sort of a figure I shall cut," he remarked, in his 
usual stentorian tone of voice. "I can't fancy much hunting or good 
shooting among such thin, whey-faced chaps as the French ; and, as 
to dogs, they can know nothing by being spoken to in such a language. 
I can't speak a word of French, and Anna Maria is as wise as myself. 
I haven't a notion how we shall get on ; but, if my little girl is pleased, 
I am content. A man should please his wife, you know, or he must 
be a brute. I wish the Ennismores wquld join us. Ennismore, my 
lad, here, come this way— it is not too late now to change your mind 
and join us in Paris." 

Lord Ennismore rose and joined the party, who had grouped round 
Sir John and his daughters. Lady Ennismore followed her son, and 
placed her arm carelessly within his. Tom Pynsent repeated his 
observation, and Julia gave her bridegroom a beseeching look, which 
was observed by Miss Wycherly. Lady Ennismore answered Tom 
Pynsent's appeal^ with her sweetest smile. 

" I almost wish we were going en masse, my dear friends, to enjoy 
your delightful visit to Paris. I almost wish the Bedinfield property 
was situated on the banks of the Loire, to be able to snatch moments 
at .the French capital. My dear Julia will be so occupied in her new 
domain, she will not have leisure to sigh for other scenes ; and I must 
bask awhile in her happiness, before I can allow myself to imagine I 
am a dowager, and free to roam about." 

" Perhaps we will go with you !" exclaimed Isabel, in a momenjb of 
excitation, forgettrul of Brierly, of her situation, and of her husband's 
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tastes. "Mr. Boscawen, I should so like to go abro^id!— Mr. Bos- 
cawen, do let us join Tom and Anna Maria ! — I should so love to go 
to a place where I could not speak a word of the language— to see 
people stare, and eat nasty frogs !" 

"My dear Isabel!" said her husband, pressing his hand upon her 
shoulder, in token of his wish she should remain silent. 

" Well, Tom Pynsent said so, Mr. Boscawen ! didn't you, Tom P — 
didn't you say they eat frogs, and snails, and things alive P" 

"Mr. Boscawen never hazarded a reply to provoke fresh re- 
joinders—he only alluded to Isabel's state of health, which he feared 
might suffer from late hours, and in a tone of voice, soft, yet decided 
— a tone which Isabel never dared to resist — ^he offered his arm, and 
counselled her to retire for the night. 

"Another hour for Mrs. Boscawen— let me pray for one hour 
only," said Mr. Charles Spottiswoode— " this will be our last general 
meeting!" 

" My wife's health is of great consequence to her friends," replied 
Mr. Boscawen, mildly, as Isabel rose in dismay. " I must attend to 
my wife." 

Oh, indeed I am very well in health, Mr. Boscawen, though I am 
rather heavy to look at. Mrs. ToUemache was much larger than I 
am, when she danced a reel, wasn't she. Miss Wycherly ?" 

Mr. Boscawen was deaf and dumb, upon principle, whenever Isabel 
began to converse. He led his wife to her mother, in silence, to pay 
her retiring compliments, and Christobelle accompanied them in their 
transit. When Isabel was deposited in her room, Mr. Boscawen 
began the evening lecture. 

" Isabel, you shock me to death with your ignorance and in- 
delicacy." 

" I'm sure I was not indelicate, Mr. Boscawen. You are always 
finding fault, now I am married to you," sobbed Isabel. 

" My love, you should not allude to your situation before gentle- 
men, or name Mrs. Tollemache in that extraordinary way." 

" Well, I did not know there was any harm, Mr. Boscawen ! I 
declare I wish I was not in any situation at all, for you carry me 
away from every pleasant amusement, and it makes this place as dull 
as Brierly." 

" I am sorry you weep, my love, and find Brierly so dull. I hoped 
you would be happy here, at least, yet you hurt me by complaiidng 
and tears. My dear Isabel, don't be so childish." 

"Well, 1 am 9. child, Mr. Boscawen. I'm only eighteen, next 
Sunday." 
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''I cannot bear to see you weep, Isabel;" and Mr. Boscawen Lung 
tenderly over his wayward wife. " You will do yourself an injury." 

Isabel had sufficient acuteness or instinct to perceive the source of 
her temporary power, and she employed the moment to advantage. 
Her sobs increased in vehemence. 

" I only wished to— to wear— one little white feather — at my sister's 
wedding to-morrow— and you refused me, Mr. Boscawen." 

"Did I, Isabel? Cease this sobbing, and you shall have the 
feather ; do, my love. You shall wear a plume, only be tranquil ; as 
many feathers as you please, Isabel, only cease weeping." Mr. Bos- 
cawen drew his sobbing wife upon his Jcnee, and fondled her, like an 
infant in the arms of its nurse. 

"I only wish for two feathers, Mr, Boscawen; one to play easily, 
and a long thing to droop." 

''You shall have them, Isabel; now lay down your little head on 
my shoulder." 

Isabel sank upon her husband's shoulder like a wayward child 
fatigued with its own efforts ; her sobbing gradually subsided, and 
a low murmuring noise succeeded, which again softened into sighs. 
Christobelle quitted the Boscawens to return into the drawing-room. 
Isabel had gamed her point, and the feather was won. 

How Christobelle's young heart gloried in the scene which pre- 
sented itself to her view the eventful morning of her sister's marriage ! 
A large and well-dressed company filled the great drawing-room to 
overflowing ; and Christobelle's eye traversed the apartment, resting 
upon each group, as they offered themselves to her attention. . She 
saw Anna Maria, pale as when her heart pined under love unrequited, 
hanging upon her father's arm, while her lover stood near her, even 
more red-faced and happy than in his day of acceptance. Julia sat 
composed between her bridesmaids. Miss Wycherly and Miss Spot- 
tiswoode. Lady Ennismore was standing immediately behind her, 
leaning on her son's arm. Isabel, bright and sparkling, was closely 
attended by Mr. Boscawen; the plume, so long coveted, waving 
gracefully in her blue silk hat. Mrs. Fynsent was there, full of 
happy importance, evidently taking command of all proceedings, and 
untired with gazing upon Tom, her only son, now on the point of 
leaving England, full dbressed for his journey— large, loud, and good- 
looking. The Tyndals were grouped with the Kerrisons and Clara. 
Sir Foster stood silent and absent, winking his left eye with a nervous 
motion, which produced an extraordinary effect. 

Lady Wetheral glided among her guests with an ease and grace of 
manner truly bewitching. No one could have supposed her heart 
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was swelling with triumph at the events which were shortly to deprive 
her of the society of two children, or that her present attention was 
deeply fixed upon Clara and Sir Foster Kerrison. Every turn of the 
baronefs countenance was eagerly noted by her acute eye; and 
though, to common observers, Sir Foster was looking stupidly before 
him, winking his eye, and tapping his leg with a cane, her keen per- 
ception drew conclusions &om impossible things, and it added 
increased graciousnesd to her insinuating manners. 

Far less satisfied was Sir John Wetheral's mind, as he glanced 
from Tom Pynsent to the effeminate figure of Lord Ennismore, and 
thought of Julia's futurity with a man whose mind appeared to be as 
imbecile as his person was unmanly. Christobelle could trace his 
thoughts in the expression of his eyes, now gazing with pleasure 
upon Anna Maria, and anon resting mournfully on his beautiful Julia. 
Christobelle was too young to sorrow with him, or understand the 
deep feeling of his mind ; but the remembrance of his expressive 
emotions often came over her in after-life, when experience had 
enlightened her in suffering, and when the bitter pangs of parental 
disappointment were more clearly understood. 

There was a pause of some moments, after the general hum of a 
first meeting had subsided, as though all parties awaited a summons 
to the chapel, which in Wetheral Castle still remained untouched by 
the hand of time, since the days of the seventh Henry. It was a 
large, and generally well-filled pile of building, many of the nearer 
neighbours preferring to attend Wetheral Castle for its accommoda- 
tion in point of distance, and, perhaps, with reference to the gay 
luncheons which awaited their return into the great hall. The deep 
silence was broken by Mrs. Pynsent. 

" Here, hallo ! what are we waiting for ? John Tyndal has been in 
his canonicals this half hour. Now, Sir John Wetheral, will you lead 
Anna Maria ? Tom, you be hanged ; not so fast, stupy ; take Miss 
Spottiswoode. There you go! Hoy, Charley Spottiswoodc, leave 
Pen, and trot by the side of Mistress Boscawen." 

" My wife is under my own charge, thank you," said Mr. Boscawen, 
bowing smilingly to Mrs. Pynsent. 

"Lord, what an ass ! Here, Sir Foster, yon have tapped a hole in 
your trousers with that cane ; do move on with Clara Wetheral ; she 
is Anna Maria's bridesmaid. Don't keep humming a tune, my good 
feUow— get on." 

Sir Foster passed on as he was directed ; but he took no notice of 
Mrs. Pynsent's address. He went forward, humming an air, and 
winking his eye, Clara leaned upon his arm, in white -moslizi and 
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satm. Never had she looked so very handsome. Perhaps Sir Poster 
operated as an excitement to her powers of captivation. If a woman 
eould charm Sir Poster Kerrison, she might animate an image of chiy ; 
but Clara liked to be sparred on by difficulties. 

Tom Pynsent's hunting propensities lay fresh and green at his 
heart, in spite of circumstance, and a bouquet of geraniums, which 
bloomed in the button-hole of his coat ; for, perceiving ChristobeUe 
following the train without a partner^ he turned good-humouredly to 
Henry Tyndal, and called out, — 

" Whip in the tail-hound, Harry, and take her to kennel." Chris- 
tobeUe was accordingly escorted into the chapel by Henry l^ndal. 

The ceremony ended, which gave Anna Maria for ever to Tom 
Pynsent ; and Julia was saluted Lady Ennismore. Lady We^heral 
had reached the summit of her wishes. Whichever way her eye 
directed its glance, there was glory and triumph. Her two eldest 
daughters were become head-stones in the county ; and Clara was 
stationed by the side of Sir Poster Kerrison. Could all these things 
be? 

A magnificent breakfast awaited the nuptial cortege ; but Sir John 
Wetheral would not appear at the crowded tables : he retired to his 
study after the ceremony had concluded, desiring to take leave of 
his children in the privacy of his own place of refuge. ChristobeUe 
remained with him during the dejeitner; and Mr. Boscawcn was 
deputed to take his place in the scene of festivity. 

Anna Maria appeared in a quarter of an hour, to receive her 
father's blessing ere she quitted his roof for some months, and his 
paternal care for ever. Her father kissed her glowing cheek, and 
bade her depart in peace. " You have married a good man, and a 
religious man, my dear child ; therefore you will be free from the 
stings of reproach. The trials of life must fall to your, share ; but 
there is one who will kindly share your troubles, and watch over 
you." He turned to Tom Pynsent. " I give you my child with great 
satisfaction and pride. I give her to you innocent and good ; bring 
her home untainted by the vices of a foreign land." Anna Maria 
bent her knee, and received her father's blessing with streaming eyes. 
She was harried from his arms into the travelling-carriage which was 
to convey them to the coast. The gentlemen were all assembled, 
examining its form and workmanship ; but she was silently assisted 
into her new equipage by her brother-in-law and Mr. Wycherly. 
They respected her emotion, and forbore to increase it by addressing 
one word of compliment. Tom Pynsent followed; but his progress 
vas arrested by the solicitude of his mother, who had rushed to the 
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door to look once more upon the athletic form of her bdoved acm. 
Recollections of long-past days of parental solicitude oyerwhelmed 
Mrs. Fynsent's heart, and produced a flood of tears as 6b& whim- 
pered forth, " I say, Tom." 

Tom advanced, and shook hands for the third time, besides offering 
every filial consolation over again. 

" Steady now, mother— steady ; go it at a hand-canter, and don't be 
disheartened. Take care of my father, and see to the dogs and colts. 
Let John Ball exercise Longshanks^ and look well to the mare. We 
shall be back to Pen's wedding." 

'* Gome, none of your jibes, you rascal/' cried Mrs. Pyosent^ smil- 
ing through her tears ; " how could I guess who Pen oared for, with 
her wiffering manners P WeU, I will look after your conoenu^ Tom; 
but how shall I get on with only Bobby ? When will you he home, 
Tom ; and when shall I see you again in Shropshire ; and what will 
become of me till you come back P You are leaving your parents 
when they most want you, Tom." Mrs. Pynsent's grief became 
audible ; and Mr. Wycherly, waving his nephew into the carriage, 
endeavoured to lead his sister from the spot. 

" It's no use. Bill ; you'll never get me away till I have seen the 
last of my Tom. Anna Maria, take care of Tom, and bring him safe 
back." 

The carriage rolled away, and Mrs. Pynsent gazed till atom in the 
avenue concealed it from her sight ; she turned to Mr. Wycherly. 

" Take me away now, Bill, and don't speak a word. Put me into 
my coach, and send Bobby, for I'm done up." 

Mr. Wycherly did all and everything his sister could wish. She 
was conducted to her *' coach," as she always designated the phaekm, 
weeping violently, and ''Bobby" took his place by her sid^ without 
offering a remark, or hazarding a word of consolation. The Hatton 
carriage drove off, but poor Mrs. Pynsent's sobs wore heard distinctly 
for some time above the tramp of the horses' feet, as they paced dowa 
the green turf of the avenue. 

The Bedinfield carriages now drew to the door, and Julia was to 
depart to another home, as her sister had done before her; but 
though her destiny appeared more brilliant, though all earthly advan- 
tages conspired to render her fate even more envied and enviable 
than that of Mrs. Tom Pynsent, there was a mournful silence 
among her friends, and the voice of congratulation sounded low and 
melancholy. 

Smiles and happy prophecy had gladdened Anna Maria's departure; 
but no one ventured to say that Julia had won a matrimonial prize. 
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No one could confess their heart was not heavy when they saw 
that young, blooming girl led away by Lord and Lady Ennismore — ^a 
peeress and a bride. Miss Wycherly sprung towai*ds her friend as 
she hade them adieu, and burst into tears. " Julia," she said, in a 
serious and touching tone, " you appear beyond earthly assistance — 
far beyond human cares ; yet we know not what is to be. Julia, in 
weal or woe, in evil report or goodr^ort, Lidbam and its inmates are 
yours, for ever ! " 

" Amen ! " responded Charles Spottiswoode. 

Julia paused, struck by the solemn tone of her friend's affectionate 
speech ; her lip quivered, and the colour fled from her cheek. 

" Penelope, I know you love me, and I hope our meetings will 
ever be in undisturbed and happy friendship, but your manner is 
fore^odkg of evil." 

" I have a pain at my heart, Julia,** rephed Miss Wycherly, press- 
ing her hand upon her bosom ; "but it will pass away. 1 have a 
severe pain here, but I trust it will never visit your warm heart. 
Julia, may you be the happiest of the happy ! but, in all changes, 
remember Penelope Wycherly, whom you served in her need." Miss 
Wycherly threw her arms round Julia, and the two friends embraced 
in silence. Lady Ennismore interfered. 

" This is a sad specimen of congratulation, my dear Miss Wycherly, 
and my daughter will be made ill by these agreeable, but hurtful 
phrases. Ennismore, lead your bride to her father, and we will 
take possession of our jewel, lest melancholy faces dispirit her 
mind. Lady Wetheral, I believe we are now preparing to carry 
away our darling.'* 

I^y Wetheral*8 eyes sparkled with more than triumphant delight, 
as Julia was led into her father's study ; she followed mechanically in 
the wake of the two Lady Ennismores, and her step sounded proudly 
as she remembered that her daughter now was numbered among the 
great ones of the land. Sir John only considered that his child was 
the wife of a man he could not love, and the daughter-in-law of a 
Voman he did not esteem. The full tide of affection rushed to his 
heart, but became unutterable from his lips. He could only press 
Julia to his bosom ; he could not tell her his mind was happy ia the 
prospect which was before her, but he bade God bless her in spirit, 
and his embrace spoke volumes. 

Miss Wycherly did not intrude upon the sacred scene ; but she was 
stationed in the hall to gaze upon her friend, and watch her move- 
ments. Charles Spottiswoode stood near her, but his accents of 
kind and fond interest were unheeded by Penelope. As Julia emwrge-' 
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from the library, and proceeded towards the hall-door with her new 
relations, her mother and the Boscawens, Miss Wycherly fixed her 
eyes upon her frind's pale countenance, and exclaimed, '' Julia» you 
are going; remember my last words, my own dear friend— in all 
changes remember me and mine ! " 

Julia was speechless, but she extended her hand, which Penelope 
covered with kisses, and resigned with reluctance to Lord Ennis- 
more. "There, my lord," she exclaimed with energy, "take my 
iriend, since it must be so ; but you will not love her as I do, or 
understand her warm heart as I prize it ! i shaU be ever with you, 
Julia, in spirit, and my friendship shall be a buckler in time of need. 
Farewell, my own dear friend ! " 

Miss Wycherly left the hall, and watched Julia's departure through 
a window more retired from observation. There was only Charles 
Spottiswoode to listen, and to him her lamentation was addressed. 
She told her lover all her fears and all her thoughts respecting Julia's 
marriage; the melancholy idea took possession of her mind, that 
Lord Ennismore was unsuited to her friend's character, and, though 
there was nothing tangible in his lordship's behaviour to elicit a 
strong objection, there was a decided difference in his character, a 
manner totally opposed to the character and kindly bearing of her 
cousin Tom, which must affect everybody's mind and opinions. She 
had an ominous foreboding that Julia would be unhappy, and never 
would she marry Charles Spottiswoode unless he would swear, under 
all reports, under all circumstances, to receive Julia Wetheral at 
Lidham ; yes, though she became a worthless thing, poor, miserable, 
and contemptible. " Swear it to me, Charles," she cried, " swear 
it now, ere the carriage-door closes on my friend and carries her 
from my sight ! " 

"I do, Penelope," replied Spottiswoode, kindly. "Lady Ennismore 
will find me her warm friend in every trial ; but why are you so fear- 
ful and foreboding now ? Why do your fears gain such influence and 
mastery at this moment of time, when her heart is calm, and his 
affection is undisputed ? " 

" God help me, Charles ! but, as Julia came from the libi-ary just 
now, she looked like a lamb led to the slaughter. Did you read the 
expression of Lady Ennismore's, the mother's, eyes ? " 

" I did not observe her; I was watching your eyes, Penelope." 

Miss Wycherly heeded not the words which at another time would 
have soothed and pleased ; she became restless as Julia lingered on 
the steps with her mother, and her desire was to see Julia once more 
before she quitted Wetheral, to embrace her yet again, and repeat 
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offers of kindness, which must be totally useless to Lady Ennismore, 
though it relieved her heart to utter them. Charles Spottiswoode 
urged her to remain, and avoid giving renewed pain to her friend, 
who had felt evidently struck by the ominous farewell ; but Miss 
Wycherly would hear no objection to her anxiety. She advanced hur- 
riedly to the door, but Charles stood before her, playfully holding 
her hands, and entreating her to resume her seat. The little strife of 
lovers did not last many moments; the sound of carriage-wheels 
caused Miss Wycherly to rush past her companion and enter the hall. 
Julia was gone. 



CHAPTER XI. 

The gaiety of Wetheral was not much interrupted by the marriage 
of its most influential members. Lady Wetheral lamented the loss 
of her daughters, and often in public alluded to her solitary hours of 
grief; but she was indefatigable in her efforts to amuse Miss Eerrison 
and Clara ; and, though her lips breathed sorrowful words, her eyes 
and attention exclusively belonged to Sir Foster Eerrison. Her 
ladyship laboured to maintain *' that no passion could be more selfish 
than sorrow," and she took credit to herself, " that, in despite of low 
and sad feelings which prompted her to remain at Wetheral in silent 
meditation, she had never given way to her wishes. Indeed, she felt 
the claims of others upon her time and attention ; and, though her 
heart did hope Clara might remain single for some years, to be her 
companion, yet it was her duty to ckaperone her to the amusements 
which her youth expected, and, perhaps, required. All young people 
loved vivacity, and, though some parents forgot the days of their own 
youth, and checked the happy views of their children, she would not 
shrink from a mother's duty." With these impressions of " duty," 
Lady Wetheral was fully employed in escorting Clara and her young 
companion to every public amusement ; and Wetheral still continued 
the scene of festivity, and the arena of matchmaking, as it had ever 
been, since the day Mrs. Tom Fynsent made her debut in public. 

However easily the tastes of young men might bend to Lady 
Wethend's flattering lips, combined with her daughter's attractions, 
there was some cleverness required in guiding Sir Foster Eerrison to 
tbej desired point. His silent manner and provoking absence ' 
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mind perpetually defeated tlie mother's purposes, but her spirit rose 
superior to all annoyances. " It might and would take time to throw 
fetters upon a man who forgot every word or engagement of the 
previous half-hour, but perseverance must level every impediment. 
Clara was very young, and patience must be severely taxed, if people 
were resolved to carry a favourite wish into operation." Clara had 
not such a provision of that precious gift as her mother possessed, 
and it required constant watchfulness on her part to subdue the 
appearance of irritability before the object of her wishes. Her mother, 
too, watched over the unquiet spirit, and diverted its attention in the 
time of need. One day, Clara became impetuous upon the subject. 
Sir Foster never called at Wetheral without a special invitation ; and 
and how was she to manage a great stupid creature, who neither saw 
nor felt attentions ? Lady Wetheral smiled. 

"My dear girl, patience ! Sir Foster must be managed, and if you 
will only leave the affair in my hands, all will be well. Do not, I 
beseech you, look so very cross ; the sight of temper drives away all 
men who are not actually in love, and perpetual good-humour is a 
perpetual attraction." 

" How can I keep any temper with such a heavy mass of human 
nature ? " exclaimed Clara, scornfully. 

" Don*t call names, my love ; I am going to tell you. Do not give 
yourself any trouble, only look pleased and pleasantly at Sir Foster ; 
I will effect the rest. Some men are i-atber dull, but absence of mind 
requires skill only in the parties concerned. I do not think Sir Foster 
dull ; absent only— very absent ; but perhaps that may operate in our 
favour." 

In what way P " asked Clara, inquisitively. 
Never mind, my love ; look pleasantly at Sir Foster, and leave the 
minutifB to me. We must lead him gently and gradually to make 
Wetheral a daily resting-place ; and while Lucy is here, it can be 
done. Pray, Clara, endeavour to check your temper before Lucy. I 
should not wish her to report unfavourably of your manners at 
Ripley ; so tmick depends upon your trying to appear goodrhiunoured 
— do, my love." 

With evident painful effort, Clara did manage to conceal her irrita- 
ble nature from the particular observation of her friend Miss Kerrisonj 
who was the mainspring of that machinery which was to involve her 
father. To Lucy Kerrison Lady Wetheral directed the most flatter- 
ing attentions, and offered the most agreeable series of parties of 
pleasure; to her young and unsuspicious ear was consigned every 
compliment whiih could lull observation, awaken her bve, and 
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interest her in all Lady Wetheral^s actions. In short, a s^^aratlon 
£rom Clara and the delights of Wetheral was hecoming nnbearable to 
the heart and imagination of poor Miss Kerrison, and her eyes filled 
with tears of real sorrow, soon made apparent to her ladyship's quick 
apprehension, the regret with which her young guest contemplated a 
i>etnm to Eipley. This was, to use her favourite expression, ** all in 
their favour ;'* and she mentioned the circumstance to Sir John in 
her own way. 

" This poor, dear Lucy £errison, my love, is sadly overcome at the 
thoughts of leaving us. Clara and herself are exceedingly attached ; 
the tears rush to her eyes whenever the subject is alluded to." 

''Miss Kerrison is a ladylike, nice girl,'' replied Sir John. 

** Yes, my love, she is quite the companion Clara should have. 1 
approve her good and judicious selection. I wish they may offcen 
meet." 

Sir John did not reply, and a short pause succeeded; 

" I could almost wish Lucy was going to remain with us for Clara's 
sake. If I thought Sir Foster would not object, I would request him 
not to recall her." 

Isabel is still with us, Gertrude ; Clara has her two sisters." 
Yes— to be sure^O yes, Mrs. Boscawen is here, but she is never 
visiUe till the half-hour bell rings. I see very little of poor Isab^ 
myself, imd Clara stiil less. Bell is shut up, too, in the schoolroom^ 
learning to be over-wise and disagreeable ; besides, my love, Bell can 
be no companion to Clara. I wonder Sir Foster does not call to see 
his daughter ! do you know, my love, he has been but once within 
this fortnight to see us." 

" His company is not particularly acceptable, Gertrude." 

" Well, Sir John, I only name the circumstance— I am afraid we 
are not very attractive ; however, my love, I will' try to extend Mis* 
Kerrison's leave of absence for Clara's sake." 

*' Do as you please, my only objection is to her father being obliged 
to marry Clara. I have nothing to produce against his pretty, 
elegant daughter : don't let Kerrison marry a daught^ of mine, and 
I shall not interfere in your plains." 

''Oh! my love, I never eompel men to many. I hope mydisar 
Clara will be my companion for some years. I feel very keenly my 
dear Lady Ennismore's loss, and so I do poor Mrs. Pynsent.'* 

''Why is Anna Maria 'poor,' Gertrude? sliehas married a good 
man, and a man she likes," 

*' ^e is in a manner banii^ed Hatton," replied Lady Wetheral, 
sighing ;" I cannot think her happy while she rove* about plain Mr* 
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Fynsent^ no style—at least, not the Hatton style— no proper estaiblidL- 
ment, no home, like Lady Ennismore, who drove off to Bedinfield, 
like the wife of a nobleman— liveries, carriage— all magnificent I 
How I long to see Julia in her glory." 

Sir John conld offer no coonsel which might check the eager delight 
his lady felt towards the good things of the earth ; he, therefore^ 
resumed his book, and her ladyship wrote, privately, a most polite 
billet to Sir Foster, upon the strength of her husband's concurrence 
in her wish to detain his daughter at Wetheral. 



tt 



My dear Sir, 
It will break all our hearts to part with your lovely Lucy^ and 
Clara suffers so much in the idea of parting with her friend, that we 
have a proposal to make. I will not tell you at this moment its 
nature, because I wish to see you. Ladies, my dear sir, prefer 
speaking to principals. May I hope to see you at Wetheral to-mor- 
row morning P 

"Yours truly, 

"G. Wethebai-" 

Ckra feared Sir Foster would withstand the invitation, so blandly 
expressed, by forgetting its existence ; but her mother conceived the 
ambiguity of its expression would raise a germ of curiosity in his 
mind, which even the inveterate disorder of his brain might not 
subdue. The wording of the note was talked over before Isabd, 
and explained to her. Mrs. Boscawen could only entreat Clara not 
to marry so old a man. 

" My dear Clara, Sir Foster will put you into a schoolroom, as Mr. 
Boscawen has done by me, for old men are alike, I dare say. X 
assure you, it will be a shocking affair, and I can't give my consent 
unless you insist upon it. I can't imagine anybody marrying an old 
man, and going to their studies as if they were school-girls. Pray 
take warning by me, Clara, and don't marry Sir Foster." 

"My dear Isabel, I am resolved to make the man propose to me. 
Mamma says I shall lose caste if I am single, for Anna Maria did not 
marry till she was nineteen, and almost past hope. If I don't take 
immediately, I shall become peute; for mamma says my style (^ 
beauty ought to take effect at once." 

" Ton are very handsome, certainly, dear Clara— very handsome. 
Mr. Boscawen says you are a very beautiful girl." 

"Well," replied Clara^ smiling complacently, "I must be up and 
be doing. Sir Foster is very rich." 
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''Oh! Clara, and so is Mr. Boscawen: but I never have any 
money. Once Mr. Boscawen gave me a guinea, and then took it 
back again because I would not keep an account of all I spent. I 
bought a shil]mg*s wortli of alicampane, and made myself so ill! 
However, I did not say I had bought it ; so, as I could not account 
for the shilling, I was obliged to relinquish the rest. Don't marry 
an old man, Clara!'' 

*'Sir Poster lets everybody spend his money, Isabel." 

" Ah ! but remember what Mr. Boscawen promised, Clara ! I was 
promised everything, and got nothing. You don't know how dis- 
agreeable it is to be shut up in a morning, reading and translating." 

'* I shan't read or translate to pleasf> Sir Poster," said Clara, with 
seomlul energy. " I marry upon other principles." 

" Well, Clara, only try not to marry an old man, for I assure you it 
is a very unpleasant thing." 

** I wonder if Sir Poster mil call to-morrow, Isabel ? " 

" Oh, to be sure he will : I am sure I should, if any one asked 
me." 



((- 



Don't name this to Boscawen, Isabel : I don't wish him to know 
my intentions." 

''Certainly not— that is, if I can keep it from him; but he manages 
to find out all my secrets. However, I will try to keep this all to 
myself." 

So did Mrs. Boscawen resolutely intend ; but her secret transpired 
at the touch of her husband's mental wand. Mr. Boscawen began 
to talk of returning to Brierly, the very evening of the conversation 
which had taken place between his lady and Clara, and, after retiring 
for the night, he mentioned his intention of leaving Wetheral the 
following week. Isabel clasped her hands in alarm. 

Oh, Mr. Boscawen, not so soon ! must we return so very soon P " 
Why not, Isabel? are you afraid of the dulness of Brierly ? " 

"Yes— no," cried Isabel, "but I want to watch Clara, Mr. Bos- 
cawen: I want to observe something." 

" What is it all about ? " asked Mr. Boscawen. " Is your sister 
engaged in some speculation, or has your mother decided upon any 
one whom your sister is decreed to captivate? I think I have 
stumbled upon the truth, Isabel, by your countenance." 

"How you find things out, Mr. Boscawen! " cried Isabel, blushing 
and hesitating ; " you never allow me to keep a secret." 

" Then there is one, Isabel. Have the kindness to admit me into 
the mystery : a wife should have no secrets." 

"Well, only promise not to tell," said Isabel, awed by her hus- 
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band's grave xnamier and remark, "^and I will not keep the secret to 
myself, tliough I promised to do so.'* 

" Who required the promise, Isabel ? '* 

Isabel became alarmed, and disclosed the plot upon Sir Foster. 
Mr. Boscawen listened in silence, and then coolly made his annota- 
tions upon the subject. 

'*When a mother plots for a son-in-law, and her daughter act? 
upon it, besides implicating a young married sister, under promises 
of secrecy, it is time to take steps towards withdrawing from such 
society. I had every intention of leaving Wetheral next week, but 
now I shall set off to-morrcw, at twelve o'clock ; therefore, Isabel, 
give your maid orders accordint^ly." 

Mrs. Boscawen's distress was too violent to be controlled. " Oh, 
Mr. Boscawen, how can you take me away to horrible Brierly so 
suddenly P — how can you frighten me, and threaten to leave Wetheral 
before our month is quite over? I shall never be confined at all, I'm 
sure,' and Clara will be so angry ! " Isabel sat down, overcome with 
terror. 

Mr. Boscawen patiently and kindly explained' his line of conduct 
to his terrified wife. He assured her no notice would be taken of her 
disclosure, and that no one should suspect the cause of his departure. 
He expressed his disgust at Clara's conduct, but he was silent upon 
the abhorrence he conceived to the untired manoeuvring of the 
mother. He trusted Isabel would become attached to Brierly in the 
course of time; it was a safer home than the affected air of Wetheral; 
and, after her confinement, if she fancied change of air, he would 
take her to the sea. 

Mr. Boscawen's observations, in some measure, pacified the ex- 
treme grief of Isabel ; but her nighf s rest was gone, and she was 
extremely feverish in the morning, complaining of painful oppression 
and headache. Mr. Boscawen was feaxTul his young wife might 
suffer from the complicated effects of fear and dislike to returning 
home ; but he was resolved in his purpose : nothing now conld alter 
his determination to carry his lady from Wetheral. He announced 
his intention openly at breakfast, and Lady Wetheral's polite expres- 
sion of sorrow fell from her lips upon a cold and barren soil : no 
flowers rose under her gracious shower of compliments. 

"My dear Mr. Boscawen, you surprise and grieve me by your reso- 
lution : the absence of Isabel and yourself will throw a deep glbom 
around us." 

"I am obliged to you," quietly replied Mr. Boscawen, as he 
buttered his piece of dry toast. 
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''Losm^ three daughters at one fell swoop is a severe trial/' con- 
tinued her ladyship. " I shall miss my dear Isabel every hour." 

Mr. Boscawen deigned no reply ; but Isabel, pale and without 
appetite, sat dissolved in tears, and dared not trust her voice : she 
feared to displiease her husband by any manifestation of grief, but her 
heart was sixJcing under the fearful anticipations of Miss Tabitha 
and the gloomy routine of Brierly. 

" I suppose Sir John is in his study," observed Mr. Boscawen, 
rising at the conclusion of breakfast. 

" Oh, yes, Sir John breakfasts at seven o'clock, when people are, 
or ought to be, fast asleep. I can't comprehend such ungenial hours 
and taste. Surely, if breakfast is ended before eleven o'clock, there 
is sufficient leisure for the affairs of life.'* 

Mr. Boscawen's disgust rose to his eyes, and overflowed in the ex- 
pression of his countenance ; but a strong effort subdued the sentence 
which trembled upon his lips. He rose, and quitted the breakfast- 
room. When the door closed upon his awful figure, Isabel's misery 
burst forth : she threw her arms around Clara, who was seated near 
her, and sobbed violently. 

**0h, mamma, I wish I had never, never married !" 

"My dear Mrs. Boscawen," replied her mother, in very soothing 
accents, "you are not aware of what you say. I am sure you would 
have been miserable single, and I should have been tormented to death 
with an unmarried daughter always at my elbow. You are very com- 
fortably and happily married, my love." 

** 01^ how can you say so, mamma ! I wish I was Clirystal, to sit 
with papa^ and never be obliged to do what I did not like ! I wish I 
was you, Clara, happy and unmarried ! I wish I was a bird, or the 
cat, or anythmg but what I am!" Poor Isabel wept fi*eely: she 
proceeded^— "I am going to be shut up with Miss Tabitha and Mr. 
Boscawen, in that largCj gloomy Brierly; I must not laugh, or speak 
to old John, or see any pleasant company. Ohj no one can tell the 
dulness and frightfnlness of Brierly ! " 

" My dear Isabel, reflect upon matrimony, and tell me who you 
ever saw perfectly free from care in that state ? I consider it a very 
proper and natural institution, so very properly arranged, and so par- 
ticiUarly enforced, that I confess I have no opinion of a woman who 
does not marry, if all the comforts of life are secured to her. If a 
woman is protected by a handsome settlement, and those kind of 
things, she oughi to marry." 

''Do you think so ?" said Isabel, languidly. 

•' I do : I think you married extremely well, and you ought to con- 
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sider yourself peculiarly fortunate. If Mr. Boscaweu is rigid in 
exacting painful sacrifices from you, remember he was very liberal iii 
making a settlement ; there must be trials, my dear children. I am 
a proof that the happiest matrimony has cares. Your poor father 
never assisted me in my anxieties about you aU : I am certain Lord 
Eonismore would never have married Julia, if my unwearied efforts 
had not domesticated him at Wetheral.*' 

''Tom Pynsent will never contradict Anna Maria^'' said Isabel, as 
the tears sprang again to her eyes—" Tom will never wish my sister 
to read!" 

Mr. Boscawen was heard in the hall, giving orders. 

" Oh, we are going, mamma ; I hear Mr. Boscawen ordering the 
carriage. I know the tone of his voice in giving that order so well ! 
how my heart beats!" Isabel clung to her mother's arm. 

Mr. Boscawen entered, and gave his arm to his pale, trembling 
wife. ''My dear Isabel, I have arranged everything; you have only 
your father to visit before you enter the carriage." 

His lady appeared ready to faint. "Don't let me see papa 1 don't 
let me see papa ! " she exclaimed. 

" You are agitated, my love," observed her husband, putting his 
arm round her waist, and speaking kindly. "Do not be flurried, my 
dear Isabel, you shall see and speak to no one. Clara will be kind 
enough to tell Sir John how you feel. You tremble very much; try 
to gain firmness, my love." 

Poor Isabel was placed in her carriage, half fainting, without the 
power to speak or move. Mr. Boscawen was hurt and alarmed for 
the effects of this agitation upon his lady's health ; but his mind was 
decided to persevere in removing Isabel. He deputed Clara to explain 
to her father how much emotion her sister evinced at the thoughts of 
taking leave ; and bowing to Lady Wetheral and Miss Kerrison, Mr. 
Boscawen took his place by the side of Isabe], whose head reclined 
against the side of the carriage, nor did she raise it to look her adieus. 
She appeared too exhausted and sick at heart to make an effort 
of any kind. How differently she quitted Wetheral upon her nuptial 
morning ! 

Sir Foster Kerrison did actually call at Wetheral some hours after 
the Boscawens' departure. Clara was soothed and flattered, her 
mother charmed, by the visit. Sir Foster sat silent till he was 
spoken to. 

"My dear sir, tins is courteous, indeed," Lady Wetheral began; 
" I feel much honoured by your polite attention to my wish." 

Sir Foster winked his eye and tapped his boot, but he did not 
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seem to comprehend the purport of her ladyship's speech. "Umph, 
eh?" 

" Papa, you received Lady Wethend's note, of course ? " said Miss 
Kerrison. 

^' Eh, what?" 

"Lady Wetheral's note, papa— the note you received yesterday 
fromWetheral!" 

Sir Foster sat winking, hut could not remember any note. 

** Oh, papa, you received a note, and I am sure it is in your pocket. 
Pray, let me look into the recesses of your enormous pockets ?" 

Miss Kerrison playfully emptied her father's pockets, and Lady 
Wetheral's note appeared with its seal unbroken, accompanied by 
sundry letters, straps, nails, and a shoeing horn. Clara's eyes flashed 
indignation, but her mother's smiled sweetly. 

** My dear Sir Poster, I must not complain of your very absent 
mind, since I only suffer with the rest of the world. Upon my word, 
this is very amusing ! See, my dear Lucy, how entertaining this 
assemblage of articles promises to be ! " 

Sir Poster stared, while the ladies laughed over the miscellaneous 
contents of his pocket. Clara alone sat dignified and offended. Lady 
Wetheral explained the purport of her note, and begged the company 
of Miss Kerrison for a longer and indefinite period. Sir Poster 
hummed an air and tapped his boot during her complimentary and 
lengthy speech. 

"Papa always implies consent when he hums and taps. Lady 
Wetheral, so that is delightfully arranged : but why, papa, did you 
call here this morm'ng P" 

" Where's Boscawen?" 

'* They have left some hours, to return to Brierly, papa. Did you 
want to see Mr. Boscawen?" 

A smile curled Sir Poster's handsome lip. 

** I am sorry Mr. Boscawen is gone then, papa. I suppose you had 
some horse in view?" 

Another smile and tap of the boot. 

" I thought so. But, papa, you will never read your letters and 
notes if I do not return to Ripley ; will you?" 

Sir Poster winked his eye in silence. 

" My dear Lucy," said Lady Wetheral, playfully, " Sir Poster must 
bring bis letters here every morning for your perusal and advice." 

''Oh yes, papa, that is an excellent plan; is it not? You must 
ride over every morning to be searched, and then you will not require 
my presence at Eipley.' 



tf. 
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Sir Foster sat two hours without speaking, or appearing to attend 
to the conversation which took place between his fair companions. 
He sat in the most complete absence of mind, tapping his boot, which 
Clara resented by silent looks of contempt/ Miss Kerrison was bo 
intimately acquainted with her father's ways, that her chat flowed on 
undisturbed, till the or-molu clock struck six; Miss Kerrison then 
approached her father. 

" Well, papa, it's time for you to return home ; it is six o'clock." 

"Eh, umph,what?" 

" You must order your horse, papa, and go to Bipley to dinner." 

"Oh, Sir Poster surely will not quit ua; we shall hope for his 
company at dinner to-day." Lady Wctheral spoke in earnest 'aad 
bewitching tones. 

" No, thank you, dear Lady Wetheral, not to-day. This is papa's 
way ; he always goes cm in this way at some person's house, and I 
dare say, having once called here, papa will be regularly at Wetheral 
every day." 

Her ladyship's quick perceptions saw the advantage of gaining Sir 
Foster Kerrison as a daily visitor ; she caught at once the propriety 
of allowing him to take his own way in the manner and time of his 
visits : she therefore ceased to pour forth invitations, but, taking at 
once a comprehensive view of his character and habits. Sir Foster 
was allowed to depart in the same mechanical form which cha- 
racterized his entrance. Clara's indignation almost threatened de- 
struction to her plans. She inveighed against the excessive stolidity 
of a man who could sit in a fine woman's society, and yet be ignorant 
of her presence ! Such a man as Sir Foster might visit at Wetheral 
innocently enough, for he had not the use of his senses. 

" My dear Clara," argued her mother, " you are wrong in all your 
conclusions. Sir Foster has peculiar ways, it is true, but I consider 
them altogether in our favour. I wish him to become a duly visitor, 
under the idea of seeing Jjucy, who assists me most materially witk- 
out being aware of it. I wish him to sit as stupidly as he pleases, 
and to come whenever he pleases; only, my dear Clara, don't look so 
indignant." 

" I cannot understand your tactics," said Clara, sharply. "I can't 
comprehend how stupidity and indifference can be considered in my 
favour." 

" I dare say not, my love ; but when you become a mother, these 
things will explain themselves. Give me a little credit for foresight, 
I beseech you, in the establishments I procured your sisters. Be 
patient, and appear calm, Clara, till I have decided yours.' 



9> 
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Clara became impatient and offended, which caused her mother 
infinite vexation and alarm. She dreaded lest Clara's ii-ritable spirit 
sbonld transpire even to Lucy Kerrison : she dreaded lest her own 
web should become unravelled by the very hand she wished to bestow 
upon Sir Foster. It was necessary to deal very gently and delicately 
with a disposition like Clara's. She did not possess the gentleness 
of manner which was so eminent in Anna Maria, or the sprightly 
sweetness of Lady Eunismore. Her beauty was superior to both 
sisters, which prepossessed many in her favour; but her waywai-d 
and powerful temper was known only in her own home. It was her 
mother's aim to shield it^ if possible, from observation. Thompson, 
who had ever played a conspicuous part in the family, was at this 
time installed into a kind of confidential friend; and to her Lady 
Wetheral bitterly complained of the fatigue and terror attendant 
upon her own watchfulness. 

" 1 declare, Thompson, Miss Clara gives me infinitely more trouble 
than my three eldest daughters combined. I am always fearful of 
some display of temper occurring in an unfortunate hour to betray 
her to gentlemen." 

" Yes, my lady, that would be sad indeed. I'm sure I am always 
boasting of Miss Clara's sweet temper, as far as I am concerned." 

"I wish her to be silent and calm in appearance, yet I am ever 
upon the watch to soften Miss Clara's remarks, and explain away 
offensive looks. I don't think, Thompson, Miss Clara will marry 



soon." 



" Oh, my lady, I have heard many remarks about Sir Foster 
Kerrison's attentions at my young lady's wedding ! " 

" What remarks, Thompson ? what do foolish people say now ?" 
asked her lady, affecting nonchalance. 

" People say Sir Foster is not a very talkative gentleman, my lady, 
but then he stood always close to Miss Clara ; I heard, too, he called 
this morning ; so people put two and two together, as they very well 
may." 

" If people calculate so erroneously, they must expect to be wrong 
in the sum total," replied her ladyship, smiling and internally pleased 
at remarks having been uttered ; " but we shall see, Thompson." 

Miss Kerrison's prediction concerning her father's way of sitting 
hours in silence at people's houses was verified. Having called at 
Wetheral to see Mr. Boscawen upon some affair connected with 
horses, and having also remained his usual two hours with the ladies, 
unnoticed and unbored with attentions which required him to talk, 
§ir Foster Kerrison, on the following morning, again deposited him- 
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self at Wetheral, and was allowed, with the tact of a yeteran matrtm, 
to sit in a lounging chair, tapping his boot, and winking his eye 
without molestation. Miss Kerrison took an inventory of the stores 
deposited in his pockets during the first moment of her father's 
entrance, an employment he never noticed beyond an absent smOe; 
after which ordeal he was consigned to a half-dozing kind of exist- 
ence, till Miss Kerrison warned him to depart, by assuring him the 
clock had struck six. Day after day Sir Foster was found regularly 
installed in the ladies' boudoir at Wetheral, and as regularly did he 
depart at his daughter's summons. 

Had Lady Wetheral rashly urged Sir Foster to dine at the castle, 
it would have broken through the habit which impelled him to move 
backwards and forwards at stated times, and by certain sounds ; it 
might too have drawn him towards new people and other houses. 
Lucy Kerrison was perfectly right in her suggestion that, having 
called by accident, his visits might continue through habit. 

There was another advantage attendant upon Sir Foster's morning 
lounge. Sir John, who rarely appeared out of the precincts of his 
study, was ignorant of the events which gilded the pleasures of the 
boudoir. The study was far removed from sights and sounds, and 
the chapel must be traversed to reach its perfect seclusion. The 
windows received light from a court, walled round, and closed to 
curious view by a deep and impervious shrubbery of laurels and 
evergreen oaks. In this sequestered part of the castle, its master 
loved to pass his mornings ; and how could he suppose his wishes, 
nay, almost commands, were of non-eflfect ? Sir Foster was not seen 
at his table — his name was rarely mentioned at Wetheral— no visiting- 
ticket met his eye— no allusion was made to recent visits on the part 
of his family— everything appeared regular and in its usual order. 
Sir John was, therefore, calm, and almost oblivious to the existence 
of Sir Foster Kerrison. This was most favourable to his lady's 
schemes. 

For three weeks, consecutively, this order of things continued 
and only once, during that period, did Sir John meet Sir Foster 
within the domain of Wetheral ; which was, of course, attributed to 
an anxiety to see his daughter. Under that impression, Sir John 
hastened to do him honour; and, on the morning in question, be 
ushered Sir Foster into the boudoir himself, with the politeness and 
consideration due to a gentleman, and a fond father visiting a beloved 
child. 

Astonishment was depicted in his countenance, when he beheld 
his guest, Mrts ceremonie, take possession of the lounging-olrair, and^ 
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after ^aeing^liis bai upon a work-table, begin, as was bis wont, to 
hma aaair and tap bis boot, witbout offering a word of compliment, 
car even addressing tbe daughter be bad ridden four miles to see. 
Tbere was something extraordinary, be fancied, in tbe quiet smile 
bestowed upon Sir JH'oster by Lady Wetbera], and be was mucb dis* 
pleased at Miss Kerrison's sudden movement to examine ber fatber'a 
pockets, without bestowing a word of .filial obeisance to a parent she 
bad not seen for some week$; yet did tbe truth escape bis unsuspi- 
eious mind. It never entered into his heart to believe bis expressed 
resolutions were unheeded. His good tedte was shocked at tbe style 
of Sir roster's entrance into a lady's sitting-room, and be did not 
remain to endure its continuance. He retired again to Ids study, 
secure, at least, that such a man could never propitiate Clara, bow- 
ever strongly bis lady's wishes might point that way. 

So far, all things combined again to favour Lady Wetheral's plans 
and hopes. It seemed as though fortune went hand in hand with her 
thoughts, and that fate set his seal upon her wish. Sir Foster's con- 
stant visits produced much remark, and prepared the way for her last 
stroke,— a stroke which was te end all further suspense, and decide 
for ever tbe happy fortunes of Clara. Every event led the way 
gently and surely. Sii* Foster bad walked into the Uet with bis o^n 
freewill: became each day to Wetberal, uninvited; and b^ lady- 
ship could affirm, most seriously and truly, that no effort had been 
employed on her.side to coerce Sir Foster's intentions. He bad not 
even been asked to dinner. He had never been alone with Clara. If 
be came to visit bis daughter, a parent possessed a right to demand 
admittance anywhere ; but no attractions bad been held out to allure 
bim— no second-hand influence detained him. Sir Foster came with* 
out invitaticm, and remained without any inducements beyond his own 
pleasure. Sir Foster, therefore, prepared bis own destiny ; for Lady 
W«tberal, anxious to preserve ber daughter's peace of mind, thought 
it now high time to understand upon what terms they were m future 
to meet. 

To be 80 very regularly at Wetberal-4o sit with herself and daughter 
daily, uninvited, and without inquiring for Sir John— wore an appear-* 
ance which the world could express only in its conventional language, 
as "paying his addresses to Miss Wetberal." Young ladies bad 
leeUngs, which must be eared for; they had sensibility which should 
not be wounded with impunity. There was a part which every 
parent should act with firmness towards a young girl, whose affec- 
tions were trifled vdth ; and she would undertake tbe painful task of 
loacting Sir Foster to.expbutf bis seatimenta ber^lf. Clara was to 

1 
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engage Miss Kerrison, the foUowing morning, in a walk Toond tlid 
garden, at the liour of Sir Foster's visit ; and Lady Wetheral would 
soon penetrate his intentions. If all went well, the window of the 
boudoir was to be thrown open ; in which case, Clara was to appear 
as by accident. If Sir Foster was very resolute and ungallant, all 
woi'ld remain closed : but she would not allow a doubt, in her own 
mind, to arise upon the subject. 

At breakfast, on the eventful morning, Lady Wetheisl issued 
her orders to the butler — 

" When Sir Foster Kerrison comes, show him into the drawing* 
room." 

Sir Foster was shown into the drawing-room accordingly. 



»- ' 



CHAPTER Xn. 

Sib Foster Kebjeiisov's entrance into the great drawing-room at 
Wetheral was an epoch in its annals : it was the precursor of stilting 
matter. Lady Wetheral received him with great amenity of manner ; 
and any other gentleman might have perceived a look of anxious care 
in her eyes. Sir Foster, however, saw nothing; he did not even 
observe that her ladyship was alone. Habit directed him to a seat in 
the direction of the lounging-chair, wliich stood in the boudoir ; and 
when his hat was placed upon a table, there was nothing to interfere 
with his dolce far niente. Sir Foster sat down, tapping his boot and 
winking his eye, in happy ignorance of coming events. 

Lady Wetheral allowed some little time to elapse in silence, ere she 
commenced proceedings ; but when Sir Foster had taken root, and 
looked steadily deposited for three hours at least, the case was getttlf 
opened. Lady Wetheral drew near, and seated herself opposite her 
neighbour. 

" Sir Foster Kerrison, I beg your attention for a few moments.** 

Sir Foster made no reply; but a rather quickened tapping (tf the 
boot assured her she was heard. Miss Kerrison liac[ innocently 
enough, supplied the key to her father's meaning and movements. 

"Periiaps, my dear Sir Foster, you are somewhat sniprised al ihe 
absence of Lucy and Ckra." 

Sir Foster looked round the room, and smiled. -'^^ ^ 
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''Clara is not allowed to retam again to your society, my dear 
Sir Poster, for very essential and painful reasons/' Lady Wetheral 
paused; but she might have continued ad libitum for hours: Sir 
Foster neither perceived the absence of his daughter and Clara, nor 
understood the drift of her remarks. Lady VVetheral's quickness 
detected at once the obtuseness of her companion ; she perceived tlie 
uselessness of hints and sighs and broken sentences, in the present 
instance. Tom Fynsent yielded at once to their influence ; but Sir 
Foster required a coup de main to rouse his feelings and attention. 
Another line of conduct was therefore chosen. 

" Sir Foster Kerrison, you have behaved very ill to my daughter !" 

" God bless me ! " cried Sur Foster, almost starting. " Eh ! 
what?" 

" If your intentions are not honourable. Sir Foster Kerrison, I, as 
a mother, demand a change of conduct on your part." 

"Lucy ill, or anything?" demanded Sir Foster, in surprise. 

" Miss Kerrison is well," replied Lady Wetheral, with emphasis. 

"Oh,umph!" 

Sir Foster sank again comfortably into the arm-chair. 

Provoking man ! Was there no way of chaining such a creature ? 
Her ladyship's patience was inexhaustible. Perhaps a still more 
dedded manner might effect the purpose. Lady Wetheral took a 
high tone. 

** Sir Foster Kerrison, the neighbourhood have reported you are 
addresaing my daughter. I wish to know if you are aware of this 
report ; Miss Wetheral shall not be trifled with. Sir Foster !" 

The tapping increased in velocity; and Sir Foster's eye winked 
with prodigious rapidity. Her ladyship became gradually more 
resolute and parentsd. 

"If my child is to be made wi-etched. Sir Foster Kerrisouj a 
mother's offended heart will urge its claims to be heard, and her lips 
vill express its horror at such baseness. She will tell you how 
detestably wicked it is to come, day after day, and sit hours, with an 
innocent, trusting girl, who fondly believes there is truth and honour 
in your soul. No parent can mistake the aim of your visits. Sir 
Foster ; but I will know if it is meant in honour. I will hear no 
l>ase apologies, no wicked evasions — is my daughter to be Lady 
Kerrison, or is she to pine away in solitary, unrequited attachment ? 
Is Miss Wetheral to become pointed at as a refused and melancholy 
picture of disappointed love ; or is my lovely Clara to be your happy, 
affectionate wife. Sir Foster Kerrison?" The lady's voice sounded 
agitated and heartbroken at the conclusion of her speech. 

L 2 
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Lucy Kerrison seated herself in perfect silence and astonishment, 
lady Wetheral resumed : — 

" Clara, my love, Sir Foster has decided upon taking away my com- 
panion : he has asked for you to ornament and enliven Ripley, my 
love. How can I refuse Sir Foster Kerrison ; and yet, how can I 
part with my only child, my only companion, since the mamage of 
Mrs. Tom Pynsent and Lady Ennismore ! " 

Miss Kerrison fixed her gaze upon Clara and her father alter- 
nately, but she did not speak : her ideas were too confused to admit 
of speech, and she watched in stupid amazement the scene that was 
passing before her. Lady Wetheral approached Sir Foster, leading 
Clara. 

" Rise, man of happy fortunes, and receive the boon I tender to 
you according to your wishes. Make my child happy, and I must 
reluctantly consider myself fortunate in giving her to a good, indul- 
gent man, such as Sir Foster Kerrison." 

Sir Foster was noted for taciturnity, and inveterate absence of 
n)ind, in society; but he was not an absolute fool, and he was a great 
admirer of beauty. He had a strong suspicion in his mind titat a 
young lady was on the point of being forced upon him ; but he hated 
altercation, and the lady was young and particularly handsome; 
besides. Lady Wetheral was insisting upon it, he had made proposals, 
and it was useless to contend. Sir Foster therefore rose and bowed 
very gallantly, — considering it was Sir Foster ; and that bow recog- 
nized and authorized the whole affair. Lady Wetheral's care was 
ended upon Clara's matrimonial prospects. 

Miss Kerrison at length found words to express her deep surprise, 
send indeed pleasure, considering her father really meant to marry ; 
but she confessed the thing was a mystery to her ; she had seen no 
attention on her father's part to Clara— never! As to his sitting 
three hours every day at Wetheral, that was nothing — he did so 
at many places. She never saw any liking on Clara's part either — 
altogether it was the oddest piece of courtship she had ever seen or 
read of. 

Sir Foster, having bowed and reseated himself, heard all his daugh- 
ter's remarks in silence. He smiled and tapped his boot fast, wliich 
always denoted concurrence, or was a symptom of pleasure as far as 
it went ; therefore Miss Kerrison continued : — 

"I am sure, papa, you only visit here as you did at Hatton and 
Lidliam, and in Shrewsbury ; you never made love to Miss Wycherly 
or Miss Spottiswoode ; did you P And you never spoke to, or looked 
at| Qara^ that I could see ? I cannot make it all out ! X am sure. 
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Clara, you would have mentioned it to me if you liad liked papa, or 
if you thought papa liked you. I never shall understand it. Are 
you going to marry soon, papa P " 

" All in good time, my dear Lucy," replied Lady Wetheral, pleased 
with the admirable issue of her scheme ; " there are many little 
things to be done before Clara can be given up to you. You, my dear 
Lucy, must be my daughter when Clara goes to Ripley; you must 
stay with me then, at poor lonely Wetheral.** 

'•' My dear Lady Wetheral, I will often come to see you, but I am 
sure Clara will require my assistance some time at Eipley. You don't 
know how particular papa is in eating ! Clara will be some time 
finding out what papa likes ; and till then! oh, Clara^ till then ! *' — Miss 
Kerrison lifted up her hands and eyes. Su* Foster only smiled at his 
daughter's insinuation ; he never offered to excuse or remove the 
implied hint from the minds of his fair one or her mother. Miss 
Kerrison proceeded with lively energy : — 

" Oh, Clara, 1 am very glad you mean to marry papa, though I 
never shall understand how it was brought about. I shall be released 
from managing the establishment, which I do not like. I hope you 
wiU get money from papa for everything; I can assure you I had 
dreadful work to squeeze out a few pounds, and the fishmonger is my 
abhorrence ; papa and the fishmonger have pretty scenes together ! " 

Sir Foster Kerrison chuckled, and winked his eye with nervous 
rapidity. 

" Yes, papa, you may laugh, but the fishmonger did not. Do yon 
know, Clara, papa kicked the man and his basket of soles and salmon 
out of the kitchen, and down the drive at Ripley ? ** 

Another chuckle betrayed the delight Sir Foster felt at the recol- 
lection of his prowess. Lady Wetheral, however, thought it politic to 
close the subject. 

" Tradespeople are very tiresome, my dear Lucy, and it requires a 
particular degree of patience to deal with itinerant fish-people. I don't 
wonder at your poor father losing temper. One moment, my love, 
if you please.*' 

She rose and quitted the boudoir, followed by Miss Kerrison, who 
accompanied her to the breakfast-room. Her ladyship then expressed 
and explained her wishes. 

" My dear Lucy, it was time to have mercy upon your father and his 
bride-elect, therefore I begged you to withdraw. They fnust have a 
tete-a-tete, poor things, to explain their feelings and inquire into each 
other's habits and tastes. And now, my love, since events have 
unfolded themselves so rapidly this momii^, I must counsel and 
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advise with you. I think it prudent that you should return to 
Bipley this morning, Lucy; therefore the carriage shall be at your 
service in two hours." Tears rushed into Lucy Kerrison's eyes. 

" You know, my dear love, a separation now is merely a few hours' 
absence ; something more to smile at than weep over— perhaps a day 
or two, not more. You are aware of your good father's infirmity, 
Lucy ; and I trust to your good sense and kindness to remind him 
occasionally of his engagement ; you understand me, my love." 

" Yes, but papa forgets so sadly. After all, he may go off, and 
,sit three hours at Lidham again ; and how cau I detain him. Lady 
Wetheral?" 

" Circumstances are very different, my love ! Yet I do not say Sir 
Foster may not require a little prompting sometimes; his absence of 
mind is certainly a disease : perhaps if you withheld his cane, or con- 
cealed his coat— Pelham, you know, might be let into the secret, to 
watch his master; or, if you sent a message by him, to freshen his 
recollection; but you will do everything well, I am sure, my love ; — 
no one more aufait and clever than Lucy Kerrison." 

Thus flattered and counselled, Miss Kerrison undertook to watch 
her father's whereabout, and Pelham was to be instructed to turn his 
master's thoughts every morning to his regular ride towards Wetberal. 
With these "advices" upon her mind, poor Lucy was consigned to 
the carriage, bearing with her many delightful compliments and invi- 
tations to consider Wetheral her second home ; many pleasing antici- 
pations of the future ; and much triumph that another was going to 
undertake the management of Bipley, her father's violence, and the 
frightful contests between himself and the fishmonger. 

Clara assured her mother, when Sir Foster had departed, " that 
though the tete-a-tete had not been a chatty affair, yet such taciturnity 
proved a very quiet, mild character, which would suit her own warmth 
of temper. She was very content to be Lady Kerrison, and have 
Lucy for a companion. Sir Foster loved quiet, therefore he would 
not interfere with her tastes, or quarrel with her actions. She and 
Lucy would enjoy themselves, and perhaps be a great deal from 
home." Lady Wetheral quite acquiesced in Clara's prognostics; 
there was only one little affair to get over, and that would soften by 
time and reason, she trusted. 

"I mean your father's objection, my love; I dare say he will be 
horrified at first, because he fancies Sir Foster a little warm in his 
temper." 

*'I don't believe he is warm-tempered," replied Clara, haughtily. 
"If I don't compUdnj no one need make any objection." 
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" Ezaotly bo^ my lore ; who can possibly jadge of anotlier's tastes P 
Wliat I oonsider impetuous, another person may think simply vrnt- 
clous, and so on. I think, my love, we will not say anything to your 
lather just now ; snppose we allow the subject to remain in abeyanoe 
for a few days ? Sir John has such very narrow views of wozldfy 
advantages, such peculiarly contracted notions upon the luxnnes of 
life." 

Clara differed from Lady Wetheral. 8he considered it better sense 
to state the circumstance at once to her father, since he must become 
a principal in the affair sooner or later. She would hersdf inform biin 
of Sir Foster's proposal ; and if his objections were not to be reasoned 
with, she must act for herself. 

Such was Clara's determination, and such the Intrepidity of her 
temper at sixteen years of age. Ungovernable in feeling and haughty 
in disposition, she held powerful sway over her mother's mind ; but it 
was yet to be proved whether her father also would yield to her 
domineering and intractable spirit. Lady Wetheral shnmk fnnn the 
combat which must ensue between parental authority and filial dis- 
obedience ; it would be a combat far surpassing the skirmish which 
preceded Lady Ennismore's engagement ; for her husband had seen 
the error of his frequent compliance with her wishes, and his com- 
mands had been peremptory in the matter of Sir Foster Kerrison. 

Clara's high spirit would not stoop to commit her mother, by 
acknowleding her active management in procuring the proposal; but 
it might transpire that she had a deep share in its contrivance, and 
she dreaded the calm bitterness of her husband's reproaches, dara'a 
temper was equal to a thousand storms and a thousand untoward 
events : " Clara therefore must fight her own battle ; she was fully 
equipped for the war of words which must ensue, and her lofty spirit 
scorned the alarms which subjugated meaner and more timid minds/' 
Clara only smiled in contempt at her mother's reasoning. 

Sir John inquired at dinner what had become of his young and 
agreeable friend Miss Kerrison, who had so suddenly disappeared. 
His lady's reply was perfectly satisfactory, and precluded all further 
remark : "Miss Kerrison had been summoned home by Sir Poster." 
The dinner passed in harmony, and on Sir John's part, with more 
than his usual vivacity. He seemed to feel relieved by the absence 
of all associations connected with Bipley. How little did he antici- 
pate the blow which awaited the withdrawal of the servants, to £all 
heavily upon his heart ! 

Clara opened her subject with the indifference of a person who had 
quite made up her mind to all consequences, and dared every oppesi- 
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tioii ; she imed her vine^glass to sip its contents with consummate 
noKchalance, and coolly commenced her disclosure. 

** Papa, I think it right to inform you of any material step which I 
may take, therefore I beg to tell you I have accepted Sir Poster 
Kerrison." 

Sir John appeared for a moment stunned. Clara resumed -,— 

" Sir, Poster Eerrison pleases me ; and, though my tastes may clash 
with others, I alone am judge of what will make me happy; tberefore 
I have resolved to marry Sir Foster, papa." 

Sir John's eyes were fixed upon his lady's face in silence. She 
read their expression, and shrunk under its deep meaning. A flood 
of tears fortunately relieved the painful sense of self-upbraiding, and 
proved a fruitful theme by which to evade the subject so galling to 
her husband's mind. 

" Beally, Sir John, I am so enfeebled by constant flurry of mind, 
and my poor dear girls' marriages, that a word or a look throws 
me into fits of nervousness. I carniot imagine why you should 
stare at me in that odd way, when I never could endure a fixed 
gaze; particularly when my spirits are low, and my nerves so 
shaken." 

" Clara," said her father, calmly, " what events have led to your 
acceptance of Sir Foster ? when did you accept him, and where have 
you met him since your sisters' nuptials P Tell me caudidly how all 
this has happened." 

'* Oh yes, certainly, papa. Sir Foster has been visiting me here 
some time." 

" I never saw him, or heard of the visit, Clara," replied Sir John, 
mildly. 

" You are always in your study, papa. People seldom ask for you 
now," was Clara's observation, as she helped herself to preserved 
fitrawberries with perfect coolness of manner. 

" Gertrude," said Sir John, " you have concealed all this from me, 
and disobeyed my strong injunctions to allow no intimacy with Sir 
Foster Kerrison. Since my wife persists in opposmg me, I cannot 
be surprised at a child defying me." 

" I never asked Sir Foster to Wetheral," faltered the lady ; " his 
visits were not the consequences of any invitation from me ; you have 
never seen him here, my love: I never ventured to ask him to dinner: 
I never held out an inducement to attract him here. It has been Sir 
Foster's own act and deed to propose to my daughter ; and his calling 
occasionally was very natural, while Lucy stayed with us. You brought 
1dm in yourself one day; but really all this violent altercation destroys 
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my nerves, and nndermines my health." Lady Wetheral snnk back 
in her chair^ closed her eyes, and applied her vinaigrette. 

Sir John was silent for some moments, as if his thoughts and feelings 
were too powerful to produce utterance. Clara did not, or would not^ 
perceive his emotion ; she continued eating her biscuit and straw- 
berries with calm unconcern, not at all disconcerted by the deep 
silence which followed her mother's speech. Sir John at length rose« 
and with great solemnity of tone and manner, addressed his youngest 
daughter, who was seated a silent spectator of the whole scene. 

'* Chrystal, it is time for me to take some steps towards removing 
you from such examples. I shall accompany you to Brierly to-morrow, 
and place you, for the present, under Boscawen's care. He will take 
charge of you till I can claim you in peace. When I have deposited 
you in safety, I shall remove from Wetheral for ever. Your mother 
and sister will accompany me into Scotland, as I shall reside in future 
at Fairlee." 

Nothing could exceed Lady Wetheral's terror at these words, 
spoken so calmly and so decidedly. She rushed towards her husband^ 
and seized his arm with nervous trepidation. 

" Don't go into Scotland, John ! oh, don't go there, to horrid Fair- 
lee! I shall die there^no, no; say you will not take me from 
Wetheral, and I will promise anything, John!" Her ladyship's 
alarm became very powerful, and she sank to the ground. Christo- 
belle would have flown to the bell to summon Thompson, but her 
father forbade the action ; he begged that such scenes might never 
be disclosed to the eyes of the household. He raised her, and laid 
her on a sofa, but it was some time ere her senses returned. She 
wandered evidently for some hours in her conversation, and was at 
length placed in bed, under the influence of a powerful narcotic. 
Christobelle watched by her as she slept. 

Sir John Wetheral felt all this most painfully ; but he was now 
awake to the weakness of his conduct in placing such implicit con- 
fidence in his lady's system of education; he felt too late how 
indolently he had succumbed to her tears and reproaches against 
his own better judgment, even to the sacrifice of Julia; and now he 
was resolved to save Clara, at the risk of sacrificing for ever all 
future hopes of domestic felicity. Her ladyship's fearful appre- 
hensions of Pairlee threatened an illness : but Sir John was firmly 
resolved to quit Shropshire ; to leave at once the scene of deception 
which irritated his mind ; to save, if possible, the fate which awaited 
Clara, should her evil genius give her into the power of Sir Poster 
Kerrison. 
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Christobelle was still watching in Ler motlier^s room, when she 
opened her eyes, and faintly called for Thompson. Christobelle did 
not reply, but walked softly to the side of her bed, to inquire how 
she felt after her long sleep. Her eyes were heavy, for she closed 
them as she spoke. 

*' Is that you, Thompson ? I have had such horrible dreams : your 
master is going into Scotland, and poor Miss Clara will be taken 
away from Sir Foster, after all my trouble." 

" It is me, mamma," whispered Christobelle. 

"Well, well," replied her mother, petulantly, "never mind who it 
is ; you are equally included in this dreadful Fairlee business. I shall 
never live to reach Scotland : the dulness of the place— no neigh- 
"bourhood— all old married men— not a match there fit for Clara- 
altogether it will kill me." 

A silence of some moments ensued, and she spoke again in low 
complaining tones. 

" Your poor father's violence has made me seriously ill. Bell, and 
he must lay my death at his own door. Sir Foster has been extremely 
ill-iised, and all the neighbourhood will think so, after his proposal 
being accepted, and his attachment made so public ! My poor child, 
Clara ! it is very cruel by her, and the affair has broken my heart." 

There was again a pause, so continued, that Christobelle believed 
her mother slept ; at last she heard her name pronounced. 

"Bell." 

" Yes, mamma, I am close to you." 

" Perhaps, Bell, as you have influence with your father, you can 
find out his intentions with respect to Sir Foster. I can't think he 
would break oS such a match, but I am too unwell to enter upon the 
subject with him now. Go down, Bell, and manage your father, as I 
used to do, only bring me some intelligence." 

" Shall I ask the question for you, mamma?" 

" Don't be stupid. Bell ;— ask questions ? Nonsense ! You will 
never get the truth from man by a direct question, foolish child. 
You know what I mean; now go, and gleau his intentions with 
cleverness ; it will be practice for you ; — there, no reply, Bell ; no 
sentimentality; I detest it !" 

Cliristobelle left the room, not quite comprehending her mother's 
words. She could not understand the " gleaning," neither did she 
know the meaning of the word " sentimentality ;" but she went to her 
father's study, and found him in his arm-chair, the candles standing 
before him unsnuffed. It was nearly twelve o'clock when she entered. 
Her father held out his hand, and drew her to him. 
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" You are still up, my child, and it is very late." 

She told him her mother had slept longr, and was very anxious to 
know whether he really intended to quit Wetheral. 

" Your mamma sent you to inquire, my love ?" 

She hesitated. "No, papa, not to inquire; mamma forbade my 
asking questions." 

" What were you to do, then, Chrystal, since your mother wished 
to know my sentiments P" 

Christobelle hesitated again. She was not prepared for this dose 
investigation. 

"Chrystal, whenever you speak, let it be strictly in truth, and 
with open-heartedness ; God and your father, my child, hate in- 
sincerity, and untrue lips ; speak without fear, and without evasion. 
What is this all about?" 

Christobelle became alarmed at her father's grave observation, 
and lost all presence of mind; she repeated at once her mother's 
injunction. 

" Papa, I was told to glean your intentions, without sentimentality, 
that was all ; only I don't know what * glean ' means." 

" Go to bed, now, my dear child, and I will visit your mother," said 
her father, in a melancholy tone of voice, which surprised her. " You 
and I have a journey before us, Cbrystal ; the day after to-morrow 
we shall set out for Brierly; you will be useful to Isabel; and 
improved by Boscawen's society and tastes. Good night, and go to 
your bed, my love." 

She went to her room, and slept soundly, innocent of wrong, and 
ignorant of the scene which took place in her mother's room, in con- 
sequence of her unfortunate disclosure. Christobelle was summoned 
to Lady Wetheral's bedside after breakfast : Clara was seated reading 
near the window, and a small table covered with essence-bottles told 
her at a glance there had been strife. Christobelle was accosted with 
much irony. 

"Peacemakers are desirable people. Bell, and, doubtless, your 
heart is enjoying the harmony you have created ; pray advance, and 
behold your delightful work. Am I quite as miserable as you wish, 
Christobelle ? or have you any little poisoned arrow to apply, by way 
of completing my distress? Pray do me the honour to inform me 
what my next annoyance shall be !" 

Christobelle stood in astonishment ; her mother was very seldom 
bitter in her remarks. 

" I suppose you are not aware you have procured the dismissal of 
Sir Poster Kerrison, and may, probably, be the cause of your sist^ 
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taking strong steps to assert herself. I suppose you are not aware you 
have made her and myself wretched, hy your stupid matter-of-fact !** 

Lady Wetheral laid down her salts-hottle, and took up the vinai- 
grette; Christobelle could only weep, and plead ignorance of all 
intention of offending. 

" Well, there's no help now," continued her mother, changing her 
tone, and resuming the language of complaint. "You have done 
mischief, and you must endeavour to repair it. Your father intends 
to see Sir Poster to-day, and I am too ill to interfere ; he will be 
violent, I dare say, for he has quite changed his nature, and his 
violence to me lately has been extraordinary ; I know he will forget 
himself, and offend Sir Poster. Now, Bell, you must manage to place 
a slip of paper in Sir Poster's hand as he leaves the room, and do not 
make such mistakes as you generally contrive to do with your horrible 
matter-of-fact ways." 

" There is no occasion for any slip of paper," observed Clara, with- 
out raising her eyes from the book she held before her. 

"My dear Clara, yes I" said her mother, in an earnest tone. 

"I choose to manage my own affairs," was Clara's quiet reply. 

**But, my love, my dear Clara, remember Sir Poster's wretched 
memory ! he requires some management !" 

I shall attend to all that is necessary," replied Clara. 
'Well, my love, I ask no questions ; indeed, I have no wish to in- 
terfere ; I have done all J could do in bringing Sir Poster to propose, 
and you must guard your own property now. I ask no questions ; 
we will ask no questions. Bell; we will not be curious. I have 
neither eyes nor ears, Clara; I have only sunny thoughts, bright 
visions of Lady Kerrison presiding at Hipley, in spite of appear- 
ances ; but, Bell, you must be blind : with all your might, remember ; 
no more mistakes, if you please, and you may be of some use ; you 
are too old to affect ignorance now, and I cannot excuse it." 

Christobelle was in a tremor ; for the sentences which flowed in 
such profusion from her mother's lips conveyed no meaning to her 
mind : she was anxious to do right, but no distinct line of conduct 
had been pointed out ; she told her mother steadily, yet in consider- 
able alarm, that she did not know what was meant. 

"I dare say not. Bell; your ideas are. as limited as your poor 
father's, and I can imagine your influence over his mind must be very 
extensive— the confluence of dulness and stupidity. However, Bell, 
you can, probably, comprehend what I mean^ when I command you to 
keep all yon see and hear to yourself." ^ 

^' Yes, mamma, I can do that/' 
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"Very wcU. If yoa find Sir Foster Kemson at any time about 
the premises, don't see liim ; and, whatever may take place around 
you, be ignorant of all things. Can you do this ? " 

" I will not say anything to papa, unless he asks a question," re- 
plied Christobelle, quite assured in mind that she was giving satisfac- 
tion at last : her mother did not join her in opinion. 

"Konsense, folly! you have not common sense to guide you 
through Hfe, child. Thank Heaven, the burden of procuring ifou an 
establishment will not be upon my shoulders! Your father must 
manage that affair as he pleases ; he takes the whole management of 
you upon himself. Your wretched matter-of-fact ways would traverse 
all my plans for your benefit." 

Cbistobelle was wrong again! She never could understand her 
mother's innuendoes, and she told her so, though she trembled as the 
words fell hesitating from her lips. She told her, also, that she could 
not comprehend the epithet "matter-of-fact," which she continually 
used with reference to her conduct. Alas ! the explanation was to 
the artless girl equally unintelligible. 

"You have no capacity, BeU, or you would understand themeankig: 
of that expression. Your sisters were not matter-of-fact, unless, 
perhaps, Mrs. Tom Pynsent might be considered so ; but time would 
have improved her ; pou are past hope. Nothing is so matter-of-fact, 
as believing everything you hear, and answering questions point- 
blank. Nothing can be so cruelly matter-of-fact as teUing people 
exactly what you think, and making remarks upon people's move- 
ments. I believe matter-of-fact is bom with you, and I can perceive 
no intuition, no tact in your manners, by which to imagine a genu 
might be fostered by practice. You will be very like your grand 
aunt. Bell, and like her, too, you will live single. I have no hopes 
from such mental poverty." 

Clara appeared absorbed in her book; for sbe never raised her eyes, 
or joined in the conversation which related to her sister. After 
her haughtily-expressed determination to be guided by ber own 
judgment, she remained silent, nor did she apparently hear a word 
that passed between her mother and Christobelle. Time was, cer- 
tainly, fostering the ** germ" of resolution in Clara's breast ; and now 
that circumstances and events developed her character, it was easy to 
see she had shaken off all restraints, and intended to hold the reins in 
her own youthful and inexperienced hands. Lady Wetheral felt her 
power was no more, if it had ever existed, over Clara's opinions 
and conduct ; and she detained her youngest daughter to listen to her 
grievances. , 
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" Altogether, BeU, what with your dolness and Clam's temper, I 
have never been happy since your sisters married. I have endured a 
great deal from your father's violence too, lately ; last night he was 
indescribably violent, and I am sinking into ill-healtl). He is re- 
solved Clara shall not be Lady Keriison, and he lias ordered the poor 
dear man to be shown into the study when he calls to-day. Dp be 
there, BeU, and report the whole affair ; you surely have just capacity 
for that?" 

'* Report nothing^' said Clara, without raising her eyes from her 
book. 

"My dear Clara, you really shock me ! " Her mother laid down her 
vinaigrette^ and took up the eau-de-Iuce. "My dear girl, you frighten 
me with such abrupt and alarming sentenoes. Do you not intend to 
marry Sir Poster Kerrison P" 

" Of course I do," replied Clara, haughtily. 

" Then> my love, why do you forbid Bell reporting his interview 
withyour father ?" 

" I hate all that nonsense and tale-bearing; let Bell alone ; why is 
she to be taught eaves-dropping?" 

"Eeally, Clara, you are becoming quite harsh. I certainly never 
taught any of you to do wrong, unless procuring the best alliances 
for you all is considered an injury. I cannot approve your remark, 
my dear love, at all." 

Miss Wetheral did not reply. 

"I cannot make out Clara's temper. Bell," whispered her mother, 
" there is nothing to be got at in her ; I never can have any influence, 
when I particularly wish to point her attention to circumstances ; 
however, I must let her take her own way, for she means to marry Sir 
!Foster, I see, and my mind is fixed upon that match. Well, 1 shall 
rise now ; but I am seriously ill from your father's imperious conduct 
last night." 

I am very sorry, mamma." 

Sorry ! Yes, it was your stupid folly which caused such an un- 
provoked attack. When Clara marries, I shall visit my dear Julia: 
her situation, so exalted, and the novelty of a new neighbourhood, 
will amuse me. You can take care of Sir John while I am absent. 
Perhaps, Bell, I may see some young man who may do for you some 
six years hence." 

" No, I thank you, mamma." 

"Oh, do not be alarmed," exclaimed Lady Wetheral, a little indig-* 
ttantly, " I am not going to trouble myself about your fortunes. You 
can return to the study: don't tumble over the chairs, Bell. Yo^ 
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was destined to become a millstone round the energies of Mr. 
Boscawen, and Clara must relinquish all hope of securing her fieeting^ 
lover. 

Sir John was aware of his companion's eccentric habits, therefore 
his studies were quietly resumed, and Sir Foster was allowed to smile 
and doze out his allotted time in his own peculiar way. Happiness is 
very differently defined by individuals : Sir Foster considered it en- 
joyed in a long course of half-dreamy nothingness, seated in a soft 
arm-chair, tapping his boot, and not bored by questions or remarks : 
Mrs. Hancock and Mrs. Pynsent loved locomotion, and considered 
life given as a means of enjoyment in talking, walking, driving, 
laughing, and "fun:" Sir John Wetheral loved retirement with 
books ; his lady confessed she delighted in matchmaking, and visiting 
different watering-places : yet do we know and feel happiness is not 
of this world; and our enjoyments prove, in the end, the highway to 
trials and cares. 

Sir Foster Kerrison at length awoke from his long calm, and put 
on his hat. Christobelle was reading aloud to her father; but she 
became silent at this moment, which denoted preparation for depar- 
ture. Sir Foster did not observe this ; probably he did not see them, 
for he rose humming an air, and, winking very nervously, looked 
attentively at a portrait of " Eclipse," and walked deliberately out of 
the study. This was Sir Foster's " odd way," and no one ever took 
offbnce at anything Sir Foster did or said. Sir John only remarked, 
in his gentle way, " Clara's idea of Sir Foster's temper may not coin- 
cide with mine — ^a young girl cannot understand how deeply her hus- 
band's temper may implicate her happiness ; but I am astonished at 
her taste, in selecting a man whose manners must disgust a delicate 
woman, and who has already forgotten his dismissal, in anxiety to 
purchase a blood-mare at Brierly. I fear Clara is dazzled by motives 
which blind her to truth. I will take you to Brierly, my love, to- 
morrow ; I long to get you away from this place. 

When Christobelle passed through the chapel to reach her own 
room, she saw Clara and Sir Foster Kerrison walking in the avenue : 
she could not be mistaken; the chapel-window commanded the avenue, 
and Clara was seen distinctly. She appeared in very earnest conver- 
sation ; Sir Foster led his horse by the bridle-rein, and Christobelle 
thought one arm was round Clara's waist. She remembered her 
mother's injunction "not to see" Sir Foster if she met him upon the 
premises ; and she obeyed the spirit of her meaning, for she made no 
observation respecting what she had seen. Clara appeared at dinner 
perfectly calm and collected, and her spirits were higher than usual; 
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she had not the pale cheek, or monumental look, which Shakspeare 
describes so pathetically— there was no sign that — 

" He ^e loved proved fidse, and did forsake ber." 

All was tranquil health and untamed spirits in Clara's beautiful face. 
GhristobeUe persuaded herself she could fiot have seen her sister in 
the avenue, and that she was yet ignorant of Sir Foster's intention 
to accompany them to Brierly, and bid high for the blood-mare. 
When the family separated for the night, Lady Wetheral coolly 
wished her youngest daughter a happy meeting with her friends at 
Brierly ; she should not be up, and begged Christobelle would not 
rattle at her door with her awkward fingers, under pretence of leave- 
taking. She was to give her love to Mrs. Boscawen, and bid her 
remember the baize door for the nursery. 
Clara advanced and kissed her sister : she spoke laughingly. 
" You need not visit my room. Bell, to- morrow, because I shall be 
very busy ; but I wish you lots of happiness, if there is such material 
at Brierly. How long do you remain ? " 

Papa says, till you are all at Fairlee." 

Oh, well, a happy meeting to us aU at Fairlee ; but. Bell, before 
we meet again, 

* I'm o*er the border, and awa' 
Wi> Jock o' Hasledean ! * 

You don't understand me ? Never mind— I don't think I shall like 
Fairlee. How you stare. Miss Bell ! " 

Christobelle did look surprised : she could not understand Clara's 
gaiety upon her lover's dismissal. She retired to her room, however, 
and lost all recollections, in deep and sweet; slumber, both of the past 
and present. 



ft. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

Sm John Wsthebal and Christobelle were speedily on their road 
to Bipley. The morning air was fresh and delicious, for May was on 
its threshold, and April had passed in smiles. The father's countenance 
beamed with pleasure, for he was conferring happiness; and his 
dang^ter was levelling in delight, because she was rolling towards 
IiHibel, and siundd enioy hours of amusement with the kind ar^^ 
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patient Mr. Boscawen. All nature smiled under her eager eye, and 
she fancied the woods of Bipley even more beautiful than the grounds 
of Wetheral. They turned from the high road, through the great 
gates of Bipley Park, and wound for nearly two miles by the side of 
a lake, magnificent in her estimation at that time, and lovely in its 
stillness now. Tbe grey towers of Bipley burst upon the sight, as 
they turned rapidly from the beautiful sheet of water to enter the 
deep shrubbery which led to its entrance, and Christobelle could not 
help exclaiming — " Oh, papa, how beautiful this is ! " 

" Yes, Christobelle, it is lovely ; and all, save the spirit of man, is 
divine," replied her father, patting her shoulder. 

"That was a quotation, papa, from Lord Byron, which you read to 
me yesterday. Oh, see what a collection of beautiful plants are ranged 
in the conservatory ! " 

Christobelle was engrossed with the sight of the numerous flower- 
ing shrubs, when the carriage stopped, and four servants advanced to 
the hall-door. Sir John inquired if their master was at home. 

Sir Poster had been from home since half-past five o'clock that 
morning. 

" When was he expected to return P " 

Sir Foster had left no orders or directions. 

"Surely," said Sir John, "Sir Foster has forgotten our engagement, 
and has set off to Bricrly alone. Is Miss Kerrison at home P " 

Miss Kerrison was walking in the park--should they send her 
information of Sir John Wetheral's arrival P 

"By no means. Sir Foster is probably gone to Brierly; but if 
your master returns from elsewhere, inform him I am on the road to 
Bridgnorth." Sir John ordered the postilions to proceed. 

They drove back, towards the park gates, and met Miss Kerrison, 
at the head of her little troop of brothers and sisters. The carnage 
stopped at their approach, and Lucy Kerrison*s eyes sparkled with 
pleasure. 

"Are you come for me. Sir John P Has Lady Wetheral sent for 
wtf, by your early visit P " 

The expression of her face clouded over when she learned their 
destination; but she could not enlighten her friends upon Sir Foster's 
flight. Lucy said, "her father did such odd things, that no one at 
Bipley ever knew where he was. Sometimes he was here, and some- 
times he was there ;— he had left the house very early, which was 
rather an event of novelty, as he seldom rose before eleven ; but she ^ 
was sure her father did not know himself where he was going, and no 
one else could guess " With this unsatisfactory intelligenocy Sir Jobn 
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and Christobelle were obliged to take leave of Miss Kerrison, and 
pursue their route. Sir John persisted in supposing Sir Foster far 
cm his way towards Brierly. Christobelle, on the other hand, felt an 
nnd^nable assurance that he was gone to visit Clara. The subject, 
however, faded soon from the mind of each ; and Sir John cheered 
the remainder of the drive by pleasant tales, and affectionate ques- 
tionings upon subjects they had read together. 

Isabel screamed with joy at her father and sister's arrival. She 
was walking up and down before their door, holding her husband's 
arm, when the carriage suddenly appeared before them. She rushed 
to the door, ere the servant could open it, and threw herself into her 
father's arms. 

" Oh, papa, what a blessing this is ! What made you think of 
coming to see us so soon ? and pray let Chrystal remain with me for 
some months, now she is here. Oh, papa, this is such a happiness ! 
such a comfort ! " Isabel threw her arms round her sister's neck, 
and wepfc. 

" Well, Chrystal, you see I am crying ; but it's for joy to see you 
both at Brierly. I hope you will stay a long time ! My dear papa, 
come in, and refresh yourself before dinner ; and, Chrystal, you will 
be such a dear companion to me ! " 

Mr. Boscawen waited till the raptures were ended, and then he 
welcomed them to Brierly, with the kindness which ever made him 
agreeable to those he esteemed. The meeting on all sides was most 
delightful in feeling, and they entered the house, full of smiles and 
mutual content. Isabel stood for a moment in the hall, and looked 
at her husband. 

"Mr. Boscawen, I am going to take my sister upstairs into my 
room—is that right ? " 

" Certainly, my love, do so ; the half-hour bell will ring in a few 
minutes." 

Isabel seated herself, when they had gained her dressing-room, and 
drew a chair for her sister. 

" Now, Chrystal, just take gS your hat and shake your curls." 
Christobelle did so. 

" Very well ; now you are ready for dinner, so let us chat out the 
time till the bell rings, and tell me all about Wetheral. Poor 
Wetheral !— I often wish I was there again. Oh, Chrystal, perhaps 
now you are arrived, I shall not be so much with Miss Tabitha. Work, 
work, work, all day long !— but what brought you here, without any 
notice P I hope everybody is well ? " 

Christobelle gave her sister all the Wetheral news, and detailed 
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the affairs of Clara as clearly as her young judgment would allow. 
Isabel was charmed. 

'' Well, papa was so good to prevent Clara marrying that old Sir 
foster ! I assure you, Chrystal, it would have be^i a foolish affair. 
How would poor Clara have endured reading four or five hours every 
day, per force, with her warm temper ? " 
Sir Foster never reads, Isabel." 

Ah, but he would have compelled her to read ; for old men are 
all alike, Chrystal. You may depend upon it, Clara woidd have been 
miserable. Is Sir Poster very unhappy about it P" 

Christobelle told her in confidence what she had seen as she passed 
through the chapel, and how cheerful Clara appeared afterwards at 
dinner. Isabel looked serious. 

" What could that mean ? I was very unhappy, I know, tiH papa 
said I should marry Mr. Boscawen. I was veiy silly, then; but 
Clara was not Lady Kerrison ; therefore she did not know how very 
soon those things are got over, and I am surprised she was cheerful 
just at that time. I wonder anybody marries so young, when they 
can do as they please at home. Don't marry, Chrystal, till you are 
thirty." 

The great gong sounded at this moment, and Isabel rose to make a 
change in her dress : but she continued talking. 

"I don't mind that horrible gong to-day, because you and papa are 
here ; but it is always a signal to me of misery. After the gong 
sounds, I am sure to pass the remainder of the day with Miss 
Tabitha, and I am tired to death with teaching. In the morning I 
am learning geography and history, and the evening brings tent- 
stitch and lectures. I hope I shan^ be obliged to kam tent^itch 
while you are here." 

Isabel's maid appeared, to assist her mistress. 

"Oh, is that you, Mrs. Anson P Do you know if Mr. Boscawen 
has ordered any change in the dinner P I am sure I forgot all about 
it. Dear me, Anson, how hot your hands are ! Well, if ever I felt 
such hands ! Mr. Boscawen's hands are cold as ice. Just scratch 
out my hair, Anson. I don't care how it looks ; no more will dam^ 
if she marries Sir — . There is Mr. Boscawen's tap against the 
wall ; don't you hear it P Now that tap always means that lie is 
ready to go down, and I must hold my tongue and make haste. I 
am ^ways chatting to Mrs. Anson, when you are not here, Chrystal. 
Come, I am ready now.'* 

They left the dressing-room, and Mr. Boscawen appeared imme- 
diately at his door. He offered an arm to each^ and l^ey descended 
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to the drawing-room, where Sir John was seated in company with Miss 
!Boscawen, who was diligently plying at a large worsted-work frame, 
dressed in dove-colonred silk, the whitest muslin handkerchief, and 
the most delicate net cap which had ever gladdened the eye : she 
was indeed the beau ideal of an old maid. Ghristobelle looked with 
pleased astonishment at the delicate cleanliness of her person ; the 
band of brown hair, intermingled with grey, which peeped beneath 
ber cap— the tightly-fitting dress— her white silk mittens— ^the repose 
of her conntenance, which looked smilingly upon her--«ll inclined 
Ghristobelle to admire and gaze upon Miss Tabitha Boscawen. 
Surely, this could not be the original of Isabel's gloomy description ! 

ChiiBtobelle's admiration amused and pleased Miss Boscawen : she 
ro^e, and held out her hand. " You are welcome," she said, *' to 
Bnerly, Miss Wetheral. Our dear Isabel will be delighted to have 
a companion in her work and studies." 

Ghristobelle was charmed by the reception, and stood near Miss 
Boscawen, examining her work, and watching its progress. She was 
pleased by her young acquaintance's curiosity, for she performed her 
stitches very slowly, to allow time for observation. She asked Ghris- 
tobelle if she loved work : Ghristobelle told her she should like to 
learn to work well, but that she was very fond of reading. She smiled. 

" 1 shall be happy to teach you every kind of stitch. Miss Wetheral, 
when you are tired with books. I like to see young people employed. 
Every hour is valuable, and idleness is the mother of mischief, as you 
may remember writing in your copybook. I hope you are never idle. 
Miss Wetheral ? " 

Isabel answered for her sister. 

*' Ob, dear Tabitha, Ghrystal is always reading history and poetry : 
I am astonished at her learning, for I never could bear reading or 
writing: I liked my doll best, and dancing with Tom Pynsent." 

" We shall like one another. Miss Wetheral, I foresee," said Miss 
Boscawen, taking no notice of the latter part of Isabel's speech. 

At dinner, Isabel sat silent. She took her seat at the head of the 
table, it is true ; but her eyes were constantly referring to her hus- 
band, and sundry whispers from Miss Boscawen, who sat at her right 
hand, increased her alarm and confusion. There were some attrac- 
tive glasses of raspberry-cream upon the table at the second course, 
to which Isabel " did seriously incline," and she accordingly had one 
placed before her. Miss Boscawen was distressed. 

"Oh! sister, that is the worst thing you could eat at this time ! 
Pray, send away that cream ! John, take away that cream ! " 

Isabel's eyes overflowed, as the cream vanished from her sight : 
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Mr. Boacawen saw her disappointment with pity, and endeayoured to 
mitigate the sentence. 

" Tabitha, half a cream will not hart Isabel : let her try half a 
cream.'' 

" Oh, brother, the very worst thing my sister oonld take ! No, 
don't eat a cream, sister." 

"I think," said Sir John, "as the parent of %sq children, I will 
undertake to answer for the innocence of the cream. Lady Wetheral 
fancied many extraordinary things, and did not snffer from their 
effects. I should be inclined to give Isabel that cream, Bos- 



cawen." 



Mr. Boscawen appeared pleased by an opinion of some weight and 
experience, which coincided with his own wish to gratify his young 
w^e : he accordingly ordered the cream to be reinstated on her plate. 
Isabel ate of it greedily. 

" Ob, brother ! " exclaimed Miss Boscawen, " sister will be so ill!'* 

Mr. Boscawen, however, enjoyed the eagerness and satisfaction 
with which Isabel devoured her cream. " Poor thing, poor thing ! " 
he uttered, in a low tone, as Isabel laid down her spoon, and ex- 
claimed, '* How excellently good that was ! " 

" It will do you no harm, my love," said her father, as he watched 
her with great interest ; " I will answer for your not saSering any 
unpleasant effects." 

"Oh! 8ir John," exclaimed Miss Boscawen, "creams are such 
very indigestible things ! I am sure sister will be very poorly ; indeed, 
brother, sister will be ill." 

Christobelle now understood the meaning of poor Isabel's distress, 
when she complained at Wetheral, that only Miss Tabitha was to 
preside over her confinement. Miss Boscawen did indeed watch over 
her with jealous care, and, like Don Pedro Snatchaway, in Sancho*s 
suite, she allowed her victim neither to eat nor drink in peace. When 
the ladies retired from the dming-room, Miss Boscawen fidgeted about 
Isabel's seat. She was not to sit near the window — ^it was cold ; she 
was not to sit near the fire—it was liot : the sofa was not quite the 
thing, and the chairs might make her uncomfortable. Poor Isabel 
looked at her sister in despair. 

Miss Boscawen was equally alarmed when Isabel offered to walk 
round the flower-garden with Christobelle. 

" Oh, sister ! the sun is setting, and you will take such a cold ! you 
have eaten a cream; pray don't take cold upon it." 

The walk was given up ; Isabel would chat about Wetheral. 

'* Now, sister, don't talk much just after your dinner ; nothing does 
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SO much harm to the oonstitution, and so completely pievents 
digestion." 

Well, then, they would all take a little nap. 

"Won't you get very fat, sister?" asked Miss Boscawen, as she 
saw Isabel preparing to lie down upon the sofa ; " sleep fattens very 
much." 

■Isabel, however, made her preparations and composed herself to 
sleep. Chiistobelle sat by her with a book which she had taken from 
one of the tables. Miss Boscawen sat down to her worsted-frame, 
and rang for candles. They were some time silent, when Isabel started 
up and exclaimed she was extremely unwell. Miss Boscawen looked 
horrified. 

Oh ! sister, that cream ! I knew you would be ill." 
I cannot tell the reason, but I am very ill. Send for Mr. Bos- 
cawen, Chrystal" Isabel looked very pale, and was unable to rise 
from the sofa. 

" Oh, sister ! don't send for my brother ; let me assist you to your 
room ; the cream has made you sick." 

"Send for Mr. Boscawen," repeated Isabel, her face becoming 
flushed with pain. 

Mr. Boscawen was summoned, and he carried Isabel to her bed. The 
surprise and joy of receiving her family unexpectedly had brought on 
a rather premature confinement. The medical man was sent for, the 
nurse was summoned in haste, all the household were in commotion. 
The medical attendant gave it as his opinion some surprise or alarm 
had hastened Mrs. Boscawen's accouchement. Miss Boscawen was 
convinced it was the raspberry-cream. 

Sir John decided to remain at Brierly till Isabel should be consi- 
dered out of all danger, and till the little stranger should receive his 
blessing. All that night passed in eager hope and watching. Chris- 
tobelle could not sleep ; she could not rest in her bed, but remained 
at Isabel's door, listening to every sound and footfall till the morning 
dawned ; and then Miss Boscawen insisted upon her going to rest 
again. " Isabel was doing very well, considering she had hastened 
everything by eating the cream so pertinaciously, against her own 
better judgment ; she never could digest cream herself at any period 
of her life ; how could her sister expect to do so, when she was so 
near her confinement ? " 

Under many promises on Miss Boscawen's part not to forget her 
in the general confusion, Christobelle retired to her room, and 
slept long and soundly ; when she awoke again, Isabel was in safety, 
and the house of Boscawen rqoioed in a son and heir to succeed to its 
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honours. Miss Boscawen brought the blessed intelligence herself, 
and redeemed her promise by so doing. Christobelle wanted to fly 
that instant to her sister, but Miss Boscawen objected. " She was 
too young to judge of consequences," she remarked ; " she would 
talk too much, or laugh too loud for Isabel's nerves. She should 
visit her in proper time, and at proper seasons ; she had just 
seen her father, and he had taken Master Boscawen in his arms^ 
and pronounced him a very fine child. Isabel was now, she hoped, 
asleep." 

Christobelle said she would rise immediately, as she wanted very 
much to see her father ; she was surprised to learn he had quitted 
Brierly soon after his interview with Isabel. He would not allow 
Christobelle to be called, because her rest had been broken ; he left 
his affectionate love, and his wishes that his child would write often, 
and attend to Miss Boscawen's directions in her conduct. He had 
returned to Wetheral rather earlier than he intended; but business of 
importance called him away. This was Christobelle's first separation 
from her father. She learned afterwards Mr. Boscawen's perfect 
approbation of his scheme, to spend some months in Scotland ; and 
by so doing, putting it out of Clara's power to renew her engagement 
with Sir Eoster, induced Sir John to hurry away to its fulfilment. 
It was his intention to leave Wetheral in the oourse of a fortnight 
with the whole establishment, and pass the summer at Eaitlee. 
Christobelle was to be Mr. Boscawen's care till her father recalled 
her. 

Isabel was delighted with tiiat part of the plan which decided her 
sister a guest at Brierly for an indefinite period. The satisfaction of 
her mind gave her strength and spirits to delight in her little one, 
and to bear with unparalleled sweetness of temper the tiresome atten- 
tions and fears of Miss Boscawen. Nothing was quite right with the 
old lady wliich did not emanate from herself. The child was too 
upright, or it was too long in an horizontal posture. Its food was 
acid, or too sweet ; it was too tight in its clothes, or the poor little 
thing was hardly kept together in its covering. Isabel tied and un- 
tied, as the complaint dictated; but some new fault was ever nris'ng 
to rouse the alarms of Miss Boscawen. One morning Isabel atnuscd 
herself by dressing her babe with her own hands, a pleasure she had 
not ei^oyed since its birth. The nurse sat by her mistress's bedside, 
watching and directing the operation, while Christobelle gazed 
delightedly at the little thing as it crowed and stretched its limbs. 
The sisters were most pleasantly occupied when Miss Boscawen 
entered* Her alarms were roused immediately. 
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** Oh, sister ! how can you sit up there, dressing the child P Nurse, 
take away the infant, your mistress will be so fatigued ! you must lie 
down again, sister." 

** Sister," however, was for once resolved to persist ; she could not 
relinquish the delightful amusement. 

"Tabitba, I have not washed my child; I am only putting on his 
dear little clothes." 

" Oh, sister ! you are very wrong ; you suffered by that cream which 
I begged you not to touch, and now I must insist upon your lying 
down ; what will my brother say ? " 

"Mr. Boscawen will not object to seeing me dress my little boy," 
replied Isabel. 

"Oh! sister, he will indeed. My brother is not aware how you 
fatigue yourself. Nurse, pray take the infant from your mistress." 

Isabel became nervous, and the baby began to cry with all its 
might. Miss Boscawen was certain he was nearly strangled by tight 
strings. 

** There, sister, you have hurt him ; the tapes are tied too tightly, 
I dare say. How can you dress a babe, sister, when you never had 
one before ? Nurse, take the poor infant." 

A passion of tears weakened Isabel beyond all that the mere dress- 
ing of her babe could produce. Miss Boscawen became alarmed, and 
ahe ceased all further expostulation. Mr. Boscawen, who never re- 
mained long absent from his wife and child, at this moment entered 
the room. Isabel sobbed out : 

"Mr. Boscawen!" 
• " Here I am, my love. What has discomposed you ? I am afuaid 
you are feverish." Mr. Boscawen seated himself in the nurse's chair, 
and felt Isabel's pulse ; he looked very grave. " My dear Isabel, 
this pulse won't do. Nurse, what has caused this fever ?" 

"Tabitha won't let me dress my cliild, Mr. Boscawen," sobbed 
Isabel, clasping her hands, and looking heartbroken. 

" Give your mistress her child, nurse. My dear Isabel, you shall 
dress it whenever you please. Dress it now, my love, and let me see 
how maternally you can handle your infant." Mr. Boscawen took 
his boy from the nurse, and placed it in Isabel's arms. Delighted 
with the action, and feeling the kindness of her husband's maimer, 
Isabel almost involuntarily kissed Mr. Boscawen's hand. 

" Oh ! brother, you are very wrong," exclaimed Miss Boscawen, 
looking anxiously at Isabel, whose delight was unbounded. 

" A mother is performing a laudable and pleasing duty, Tabitha, 
when sli6 nurses and fondles her child.' 
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"Ah ! bat, brother, you are very wrong. Sister will be quite low 
and ill this evening. I foretold that cream business, brother." 

What could Miss Boscawen do P Isabel continued to play with 
her child, and her brother authorized the deed ; nay, he was watching 
his wife's movements with earnest and pleased attention. Her autho- 
rity was of no awail, since her brother sanctioned such very improper 
exertions ; she could only sigh, and resign herself to her own duties 
— ^the worsted frame, and ordering dinner. 

Miss Boscawen had a kind heart; her own dictations were 
prompted by good-will to others, and a desire to give pleasure ; but 
then those pleasures must proceed from herself. She loved Isabel* 
and watched carefully over her health ; but Isabel must not think 
for herself; every idea must originate from Miss Boscawen, other- 
wise it could not be wisely carried into effect ; it could not even be 
wisely planned, if Miss Boscawen had not been a party in its forma- 
tion. This was imitating and vexatious. ChristobeUe was under 
many obligations to Miss Boscawen, and loved her, when circum- 
stances did not bring her into contact with Isabel. She very patiently 
undertook to teach her all kinds and varieties of work. She learned 
all the worsted stitches, and could assist her in sorting colours very 
ably. Miss Boscawen protested always against idleness in youn^ 
people, and loved to see ChristobeUe employed in reading, or prac- 
tising under her tuition, the tasteful arts of tatting, embroidery, and 
fancy-work. Miss Boscawen and ChristobeUe were very good friends ; 
and she often drew her attention from Isabel, and prevented sundry 
visits to her sister's room, which would have terminated in mutuid 
annoyance. 

ChristobeUe had been a fortnight at Brierly, when a letter 
from Lady Wetheral threw her into consternation. It was a 
great honour to be noticed by her mother ; but its contents were 
astounding. 

" Deab Bell, 
" You must make up your mind to return home, and be useful in 
spite of your stupidity, for I can't be left without a companion. Your 
father alarms me to death with his violence ; and as to Clara, she has 
every excuse for the step she has taken. You know poor Clara and 
Sir Foster were very much attached, and it was tyranny to separate 
them. Nothing would serve ;your father but bi*eaklng off their 
engagement ; so Clara ran away with Kerrison the day you quitted 
Wetheral. I declare I knew nothing about Clara's intention, for your 
sister always did as she pleased, without consulting me. However, 
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she is Lady Kerrison now, and mistress of Bipley^ which I alwajrs 
particularly wished might be her destiny. 

^ Tour father has been ill, and confined some days to his room; 
but, I confess, / never was better, or more satisfied with the contem- 
plation of 'my daughters' excellent establishments. Of course, Clara 
lias no settlement ; but Kerrison is a poor, half-witted creature, and 
it wHl be her fault if she does not do as she pleases with him. The 
first Lady Kerrison gave way too much. The Kerrisons arrived at 
IR^ipley two days ago, and your father will not allow me to call upon 
them. 1 cannot think it right to bear malice ; it would have been 
another thing if Clara had married a curate, or Lesley's son. I tell 
Sir John we ought to forgive, as we hope to be forgiven ourselves ; 
but he shakes his head like Lord Burleigh, and waves me away. Alto- 
gether, his temper is become extremely violent, and I must have 
you at home, for Thompson is going to many the Hatton butler, 
and set up a public-house. I have no patience with servants marrying. 

** I hope Isabel does not nurse ; it will ruin her figure. Where- 
abouts is the nursery ? I hope i»»/^^ from her room. Tell her about 
the baize door ; and as boys have loud voices, give the child lettuce 
lozenges, and make it sleep day and night. I hope Boscawen won't 
let her nurse it. When you return, perhaps you will persuade your 
father to forgive the Kerrisons, for I wish to give a succession of 
parties, and I am sure I knew nothing about Clara's intentions. I 
think Frank Kerrison would be an excellent match for you. Bell, a 
few years hence. I shall send Thompson for you next week. Yours 
truly, 

"G. Wethebjli," 

Christobelle wept over Clara's flight ; she wept over her dear 
fiaiher's illness, but still more over the summons to return and become 
her mother's companion. She gave her letter to Miss Boscawen 
in distress, for she could not trust her voice. Christobelle was too 
young then to understand her error in so doing. She was not 
aware the letter laid bare to Miss Boscawen's notice all her mother's 
private thoughts and intentions, and that its perusal must consign 
her to contempt and ridicule in the opinion of brother and sister. 
She considered only her wretched fate in returning to Wetheral, as 
the avowed companion of a person who had never loved her, and who 
felt compelled to bear with "stupidity," because Thompson was on 
the eve of matrimony. 

Miss Boscawen returned the etter without any comment : she 
advised Christobelle to conceal its intelligence from Isabel, and try to 
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appear gay, lest the idea of losing her sister should affect her spirits. 
It might be. Lady Wetherara mind wonld change, or some event 
occur to postpone her return. She would inform her brother of the 
intimation from Wetheral ; but in the mean time Christobelle was to 
drive all thoughts from her mind of leaving Brierly for some time to 
come. 

With these consolations before her mental view, combined with 
the hopes and sprightliness of extreme youth, Christobelle soon forgot 
her sorrow, and enjoyed, in happy forgetfulness, the calm pleasures 
of Brierly. Thompson did not make her appearance, and the Bos- 
cawens never alluded to the transactions which had taken place at 
Wetlieral. In a few days, therefore, all fears were hushed, and she 
resumed her usual occupations and amusements. Isabel made her 
appearance in the sitting-room in due time, to her sister's great satis- 
faction ; but their mutual comfort was disturbed daily and hourly by 
the watchful affection of Miss Boscawen, who objected and demurred 
to every project and action on their parts, on the score of health. By 
this vexatious exaction of power on the sister's side, one material 
change was effected, which progressively gave happiness to Isabel^ 
and gilded the gloominess of Brierly to her eye and heart. It drew 
her thoughts and affection towards her husband, who so often shielded 
her from Miss Boscawen's anxieties, particularly in her treatment of 
her son. 

June opened so brightly in sunbeams and flowers, that Isabel and 
her sister loved to sit with the babe under the shade of a large mul- 
berry-tree which stood upon the lawn. The air benefited Isabel, and 
the soft rustling of the mulberry leaves lulled the infant into sound 
sleep. This pleasure was not suffered to pass without its alloy. Miss 
Boscawen was not the inventor of the agreeable alfresco; therefore it 
was wrong. 

" Oh, sister, don't sit there ! Miss Wetheral, my dear, come in. 
The flies will kill that poor child ; nurse, bring it in. Sister, your 
complexion ! " 

" I don't mind my complexion, Tabitha, at all ; and my child is 
very sleepy ; it is just closing its eyes." 

Miss Boscawen stood at the drawing-room window, with a parasol 
in her hand. 

•* Oh, but, sister, that is wrong : the child will be bitten all oyer 
with flies. Miss Wetheral, my dear, bring your sister in." 

" Tabitha, here are no flies, I assure you. Don't insist upon my 
leaving this shady place ! " exclaimed Isabel, beseechingly. 
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Oh, sister, the heat ! what will my brother say ? Oh, brother, I 
am glad you are come, for sister is doing very foolislily." 

" What is Isabel doing ? " asked Mr. Boscawen, quickly. 

" ^ter is quite in a draught, brother ; and the poor child must be 
all over insects and flies 1 ** 

Mr. Boscawen joined his lady. He stood for some moments con- 
templating Isabel, who sat in a low rustic chair, gently rocking the 
sleeping babe on her lap. She smiled as she met his eye. 

" Mr. Boscawen, I know you are come to take my part. You won't 
insist upon my leaving this shady seat, will you ? " 

" No, my love, I am going to enjoy it with you." Mr. Boscawen 
seated himself on the turf, at Isabel's feet. Christobelle could not 
help thinking of the fairy tale which described Beauty and the Beast. 
It was exemplifled in the forms before her. Isabel, so young and deli- 
cate, sat like a fairy, graceftd in every movement, bending over her 
child, smiling, and delighting to be free from her sister-in-law's power. 
Boscawen, gaunt, tall, and unlovely, lay extended near her, smiling 
grimly. Miss Boscawen saw her alarms were unlieeded. 

" Oh, brother, you are wrong. Sister will be very poorly, and you 
are on the damp grass yourself— oh, brother ! " 

It was a useless lamentation : the little party remained long and 
happily seated under the mulberry-tree ; and Isabel, grateful for her 
husband's sanction, became less reserved in his presence. In time, 
she even sought his society, and the infant was ever a bond of union 
and affection between them. Christobelle did not think the gay, 
thoughtless Isabel would have become such a fond, anxious mother, 
so devoted to her child, so active as a nurse. And yet, why was she 
surprised ? Had not Isabel warm affections, and was she not the 
favourite at Wetheral ; always kind and conciliating, always gentle 
and beloved? Mr. Boscawen's age and manners chilled Isabel's 
heart by his anxiety to bestow attainments upon a mind which dis- 
liked application ; but her child was sure to call forth every particle 
of her affectionate heart ; its daily wants, its helplessness, made her 
useful in the way she best loved. 

There was no more dull schooling for Isabel to pine over—no more 
lectures from Mr. Boscawen to urge her forward against her inclina- 
tion, and perhaps against her capacity. Another object had entered 
upon the scene, to engr6ss and charm each parent. Isabel never 
wearied in watching her babe ; her dislike to work chair-covers and 
foot-stools, under Miss Boscawen's surveillance, was now succeeded 
by a taste for baby-clothes; and the quickness with which she 
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acquired from the nurse the luyatenr of cutting out, and shaping 
materials, proved that an object alone was needed to call fortli her 
energies. 

Mr. Boscawen was content to see his lady so employed ; the school- 
master gave way to the parent ; and he was no longer distressed by 
his young wife's thoughtless speeches. How could Isabel talk tinad- 
Tiscdly, when her only subject embraced the nursery department ? 
How could she akrm her husband's nice perceptions in conversation, 
when all her thoughts rested in one absorbing interest — on one dear 
and mutual object of earthly pleasure P 

Christobelle was happiest of the happy at Brierly. Mr. Boscawen 
had always something pointed in his remarks which attracted her 
admiration ; and if Isabel could not withdraw her attention from her 
new and delightful occupation, Christobelle was ready to profit by 
her husband's extensive reading; to listen with eagerness to his 
details, and enjoy his animatmg comments upon men and books. 
Miss Boscawen was aware that her brother's attention was given 
exclusively now to his wife and child, to the utter exclusion of her 
complaints and alarms; but her anxieties abated not. She atUl 
objected to every arrangement and cavilled at all pleasures which her 
own braui had not devised ; she could not even participate in them. 

Isabel had long wished to spend a day in Bridgnorth. She knew 
no one in that part of the country ; she could scarcely give a reason 
for wishii^ to visit that quiet rund spot ; but she had been struck by 
its beautiful scenery as she passed and repassed from WetheraL She 
liked its situation, its river, its luxuriant banks ; altogether, she had 
an extraordinary desire to spend a day at Bridgnorth, and take her 
child. It was a little change, it would be a pleasant long drive, and 
she was sure everybody would like the little trip. Isabel mechanically 
watched her husband as she uttered her wish. He smiled. Isabel 
found a willing auditor, and her desire waxed stronger in word and 
deed. 

" Well,- now, dear Mr. Boscawen, you will take us ; won't you ? 
Chrystal and the child will have so many things to see. To be sure, 
the dear babe can't understand what he sees, but I shall so like to 
carry him about the town, and hear people admiring his little beauti- 
ful face!" 

Mr. Boscawen was overcome. This was the first time Isabel had 
ever addressed him as " dear Mr. Boscawen," and she was toasbg 
her child at the moment with such grace, with such beaming affection! 
He threw his long arms round his wife and child, most ungracefully, 
but most fondly, — 
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" We will do as you vish, my love; we will go to Bridgnorth for a 
day — for a week, if you prefer it." 

Isabel smiled in her husband's embrace, and looked truly happy. 
At that moment, perhaps, a change passed over the mind of each. 
Mr. Boscawen lost his alarmed and disgusted pupil in the matronly 
woman and companion, at least in one engrossing care. Isabel might 
feel that the task-master was exchanged for a kind and indulgent 
protector. Her child might ^igross her heart, but she would honour 
its father, and rejoice under his mild administration. Isabel's nature 
was grateful : she must love those who kindly sought her happiness ; 
and Mr. Boscawen's attention to her wishes would surely secure 
her content of heart. Miss Boscawen appeared the only thorn 
in her path likely to affect her peace ; but the release from books and 
study was to Isabel's mind emancipation from all evils. The minor 
vexations of life were hardly felt by her yielding and gentle temper. 

The Bridgnorth excursion was at once negatived by Miss Bos- 
cawen. 

"Oh, sister, going to Bridgnorth! Mercy! who do we know in 
Bridgnorth, brother?" 

My wife wishes it, Tabitha." 

Oh mercy, brother, what a foolish wish ! Eleven miles' drive, and 
^ day spent in Bridgnorth ! — what for, sister ?" 

" I always admired Bridgnorth, Tabitha ; and I want to show my 
l^abe. X have set my heart upon displaying my babe." 

" Oh, sister, mercy! I can't think a drive to Bridgnorth can do you 
any good. . No, stay at home, sister." 

" Mr. Boscawen has no objection, Tabitha. Have you, dear Mr. 
^Boscawen ? " 

" Oh, but, brother, what nonsense ! the child will be sick, and sister 
will be so tired. Don't go to Bridgnorth, sister : let us spend a day 
at Hawkstone next week." 

" I have set my heart upon Bridgnorth," said Isabel throwing an 
appealing glance to her husband. 

. Mx. Boscawen was resolved to please his wife. There was a link 
bet^^een them now, which nothing human could dissolve. Perhaps 
Mr. 3oscawen silently felt pride in the idea of displaying ius "beau- 
tiful babe," as Isabel termed it. At Brierly, beyond the establish- 
ment, there were none to gaze and admire. An elderly gentleman is 
generally proud of his first-bom ; the less he says, the more apparoit 
it becomes in action. Mr. Boscawen watched his infant with unceas- 
ing interest, though he seldom made it the subject of his diacounie; 
He was now going to enjoy the commendations of passing strangers 
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in Bridgnortb, Isabel openly confessed her pride and expectatioiis ; 
they only larked in her husband*s eyes. 

Miss Boscawen cotdd not hear the subject named withont express- 
ing her dissent. She had not proposed the drive, or even imagined 
snch an amusement ; therefore the whole affair must be foolish and 
useless. Mr. Boscawen urged his sister to remain at Brierly — ^therc 
was no occasion for her to undertake an irksome drive, if it tras so 
unpalatable— she could prepare a late tea against their retnra. Miss 
Boscawen differed in opinion. 

" Oh, mercy, no, brother ! I must go, to see that sister does not 
fatigue herself. The poor child, you know— yes, sister, I will go with 
you ; but, indeed, I think it a very foolish business — ^what with the 
heat, and the poor child, I am sure we shall all be very tired. 

In spite of Miss Boscaweu's murmurs and prognostics, Isabd 
looked forward with pleasure to the Bridgnorth visit, which was to 
take place in two days from the date of its first proposition. Isabel 
gloried in the idea of walking with her infant round the Castle Hill, 
and up all the streets ; she was sure everybody would exchiim at the 
size and beauty of her boy, and it would be a day of proud exultation 
to her. She was also gratefully eloquent upon her husband's kind- 
ness in entering at once into her plan ; she was sure she must be the 
happiest creature in the world, if dear Mr. Boscawen never more 
required her to read, and plague herself over maps and things. She 
dearly loved nursing and singing to her babe; and dear Mr. Boscawen 
had told her that morning, he did not mind the child crying half the 
night; he was only happy to see what an excellent nurse and 
mother he had married. Was not that very good of dear Mr. 
Boscawen P 

Christobelle also looked forward with pleasure to the trip ; she had 
never been allowed to accompany her family to Shrewsburx, beeause 
Lady Wetheral said, nothing was so impolitic as displaying a lot of 
coming-on girls I she had never seen a cluster of houses beyond the 
small village of Wetheral, and her mind resigned itself to most pleas- 
ing anticipations of Bridgnorth gaiety. She could conceive nothmg 
more charming than roammg with Isabel up and down the streets, 
and examining the shop-windows— nothing more sublime than stnid- 
ing upon the bridge, to watch the coal-barges from its parapets- 
nothing more exquisite than the permission to buy gingerbread-nuts 
without remark and without ridicule. There were not two hsppkr 
beings than Isabel and Christobelle, in their visions of the pleasures 
which were to surround them at Bridgnorth. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Hovr conld any party, however pleasantly arranged, prosper with 
HiA^ Bosoawen as one of its members ? Nothing coald exceed her 
restlessness, and objection to every plan proposed. They were not 
setting forth to Hawkstone, therefore everything was ill-devised^ 
every preparation was nonsensical. Mr. Boscawen rode forward to 
order dinner, consequently Isabel mnst endore her sister-in-law's 
complaints with patient submission ; and her comfort, during that 
lengthened drive, must arise from silently contemplating her child, 
and exchanging looks of vexation with Christobelle. They had not 
quitted the Brierly grounds, when Miss Boscawen commenced an 
enumeration of miseries which must fall to their lot from persisting 
in their excorsion. 

'^Ofa, sister, mercy ! How you can wish to spend a whole day in 
suck a place as Bridgnorth, I cannot imagine. The poor child will 
be so uneasy, and you will be so heated ; and Miss Wetheral, my 
dear, you had better not walk about, but sit quietly at the Crown 
with us all. I have brought my knitting, and a piece of carpet-work ; 
and^ mer<^, sister ! — ^what will you do with the child P and how can 
yoti be comfortable at the Crown with a baby?" 

Christobelle ventured to think the baby would prove their greatest 
amusement, and Isabel's eyes and lips seconded the observation. 
Miss Boscawen smiled good-humouredly upon Christobelle, as upon 
a child whose opinions availed nothing, though the motive was 
loniable which produced them; but she addressed Mrs. Boscawen in 
reply* 

**50h ! sister, this is such a sad business— everything will be very 
unfiomfortable, and that poor little baby will be heated into a fever." 

Isabel replied gently to all the uncomfortable prophecies uttered 
by her sister-in-law; but their constant repetition destroyed the 
pleasure of the drive. It was vain to contend against Miss Bos* 
cawenfs reasoning, for the result was a quietly expressed pertinacity, 
which must end in the discomfiture of her gentle antagonist : it was 
equatty impossible to resent an opposition which took its rise in 
anxiety for the object whom she professed to love and watch over. 

Miss Boscawen was not aware of her own failings ; she coidd not 
detect, herself, how deeply her desire to lead was interwove with the 

k2 
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affection she professed, and really felt, towards Isabel. Thai desire 
for power became the bane of her young sister's repose : had Miss 
Boscawen possessed that power, her kind heart would have minis- 
tered in everything to Isabel's happiness ; but, in striving for a poor 
and useless supremacy, both parties became victims to the straggle. 

It was so on this day of pleasure, when they entered the town so 
long desired, so impatiently anticipated as the soene of matronly 
pride, Isabel was jaded and disquieted by the miseries of the journey, 
and Miss Boscawen became doubly impressed by her own complain- 
ings, that Bridgnorth would prove a miserable affair. When Mr. 
Boscawen came forward to assist them in aUghting, he was surprised 
at Isabel's languid appearance, and alarmed at the languor of her 
voice. Isabel was overcome by her husband's anxious iaquiryi his 
affectionate endearments, and alarms about herself and his child : he 
stood again before her as her protector from his sister's vexatious 
remarks, ready to soothe her grief and advocate her cause : Ids pre- 
sence was a relief— it was a pleasure— she began to feel it was even 
necessary now to her happiness. 

Isabel took Mr. Boscawen's arm when she left the carriage, and 
clung to it with an involuntary movement of delight ; her husband 
perceived the expression of her eyes, as the warm pressure of her 
hand turned his looks towards her, and that expression agitated his 
feelings. He forgot Miss Boscawen, his long companion and house- 
keeper at Brierly— he forgot the sister who had borne with him the 
dull routine of twenty years in almost positive seclusion, to eojoy a 
new and delightful emotion in the certainty of having at last won 
his young wife's heart. That one absorbing pleasure so novel and 
so delicious, caused Mr. Boscawen to forget the existence of Miss 
Boscawen and Ghristobdle, who stood ready to receive his attentions 
upon Isabel's alighting. He had flown with Isabel up stairs, followed 
by the nurse and her young charge, and Miss Boscawen's tumsit 
took place under the superintendence of the waiter, but» on her part, 
in profound silence. It was evident a severe blow had been inflicted 
upon her heart or vanity, by this unexpected movement. 

When they entered the apartment destined to their use, Mr* Bos- 
cawen was still offering all his cares and attentions to Isabd. She 
was arranged most comfortably on the sofa with the assiduity of a 
lover. It was not Mr. Boscawen watching over the proprieties of ui 
estranged pupil—it was a husband attending to the comfort o£ a 
beloved wife. 

Ghristobelle rejoiced in the scene which gave to her view Isabel 
liappy and unreserved iu the presence of Mr. Boscawen. ShercQoiced 
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to think her sister was lovingr bim as ike had always lored him— that 
ber studies tnust in future be as pleasing to her sister, as they had 
ever appeared to hergel/^tlxat they should now enjoy the dr^ng- 
room together, as sincerely as she had formerly abhorred it. Chris- 
tobelle's countenance betiayed the thoughts of her heart, for Isabel 
gave her a smiling glance as she gazed upon her ; and the annoyances 
of the journey faded away in the contemplation of her happy, con- 
tented position, as she still held Mr. Boscawen's band, while IJie babe 
lay sleeping in her lap. 

Miss Boscawen made no remark, by word or look, upon the past 
and present : her head was thrown more back, and a look of injured 
innocence pervaded her form and moyements ; but not a syllable fell 
from her lips, as she moved in silent dignity to the table, and seated 
herself to her employments for the day. Neither Isabel nor Mr. Bos- 
cawen yet perceived their sister's wounded feelings : they were both 
watching their child, and enjoying their newly-awakened interest in 
each other, by disjointed chat on the part of Isabel, and in little, 
rather awkward, fond civilities on that of Mr. Boscawen. Isabel, too, 
had gained another step in intimacy and unreserve: she now ad- 
dressed her husband as "dear Boscawen,'' which evidently gave 
intense satisfaction to its object. 

"I shall walk round the Castle Hill with my baby wh^ he wakes, 
dear Boscawen." 

A pressure of the hand, and a look of pleased expression, gave 
Isabel courage, and raised her spirits to nearly their pristine height. 

" I dare say you will go with us, dear Boscawen, won't you ? and 
Ohrystal will like to see the babe admired all over the town. You 
shall have plenty of gingerbread-nuts, dear Chrystal ; the darling 
babe will be so admired. I know you will come with us, Boscawen, 
won't you now P 

Mr. Boscawen gave a grim smile of acquiescence, and accompsjiicd 
the smile with a corresponding squeeze of the hand. 
' *' I declare, Boscawen, you have hurt my poor little fingers," ex- 
daimed Isabel, with an affected scream. 

" Let me examine them," said her husband, trying to gain posses- 
sion of her hasid. Isabel withheld it playfully. 

" Oh, no, Boscawen ; I declare I gave it you in poor Wetheral 
chapel : don't you remember how amused I was, and how I kughed 
when you put on the ring f " 

" Would you give it me again as willingly, if we were to renew our 
TOWS, IsabMP" asked Mr. Boscawen, with soft seriousness, as he 
caught her hand, and stroked it with his long unshapely fingers. 
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'' Oh yes, indeed I sliould now, because you are so good, and I 
shoTild not know what to do without you. You know yoa protect 

me fiom " Isabel's yoice sunk into a whisper, which reached her 

husband's ear alone; but her eyes were directed towards Miss Bos- 
cawen, who appeared intently occupied with her worsted work. Mr. 
Boscawen smiled and patted her hand, as if in correction. Isabel 
went laughmgly on. 

" I always like people who love me ; but, I don't know how it is, 
some persons are not pleasant, though they are kind. Mamraa was 
very kind sometimes ; but still, however, I love you, dear Boscawen^ 
very much. I suppose I always liked you, but you frightened me 
so." 

" Frightened you, my lore !" 

*' Oh, yes, you did very much after I was married; you looked so 
proud and frowning, and then those nasty books ! I don't think I 
quite loved you till you took my part about the cream, and theu 
I did begin in earnest : I thought it so good of you ; but when you 
allowed me to dress my child, oh, then how could I help loving yoa !" 
Isabel, under the influence of her feelings, threw her ansa round 
Mr. Boscawen's neck, and burst into tears. The action woke her 
infant. " There, now, Boscawen dear, we have woke the little 
darling ; how could you let me talk in that way, and do such things ! 
I don't know what was the matter with me." 

Isabel, in smiles and tears, began the preparation for her child's 
comforts. The nurse was summoned, and it was fed before her : as 
she gazed delightedly at its movements, the face and figure of Isabel 
received its greatest charm from her maternal solicitude. H^ enthu- 
siastic nature was interestingly and beautifully illustrated in the 
devotion of her heai-t to this one most loved object, and the m- 
souciance of Isabel Wetheral was buried in the deep love of her 
offspring. Christobelle never remembered her so captivating as she 
appeared at this moment, when her attention was engrossed in watch- 
ing her child. The tears of grateful remembrance were upon her 
cheek, yet smiles were chasing every emotion from her heart liut 
those of tenderness and a mother's pride. Mr. Boscawen looked on, 
enchanted. Isabel, in the fulness of her heart, turned, for the first 
time since her arrival, to Miss Boscawen. 

"Ah, Tabitha, I am sure you will be one of our party roimd the 
Castle Hill, to enjoy my babe's crowing delight. Do put awi^ your 
work, and join us." 

Miss Boscawen did not look up frbm her work, as she drily replied, 
" No, thank you, sister." 
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^ Mr. BosOawen thought a little promenade would be very pleasant 
after a long drive, and he joined in his lady's wish that she would 
attend them. 

•* No, thank you, brother." Miss Boscawen fixed her eyes perti* 
naciously upon her work : she sat like a wax figure, motionless, and 
ai>pafently sightless. 

" I am afraid you are ill, Tabitha," observed Isabel. '* Do let me 
order you a glass of wine and a biscuit. A glass of wine, dear Bos- 
cawen, would not that do Tabitha good P" 

*' No, thank you, sister." 

" A biscuit, Tabitha." 

" No, thank you, brother." 

Miss Boscawen's answers to many affectionate inquiries were 
equally laconic. Something was wrong, but the cause was equally 
unintelligible to her brother and sister. The walk, however, was to 
take place, and, if Miss Boscawen would not be prevailed upon to 
add to the little party, she would, probably, be kind enough to put off 
dinner another hour. This change in the dinner arrangement was 
met with perfect assent by Miss Boscawen. 

" Certainly, brother." 

Mr. Boscawen looked earnestly at his sister; but there was no 
Tipple on the surface of the water; to detect its agitation : the voice 
was dry in its tones, but the eye was placid, and. the manner quiet 
and composed ; one strong symptom betrayed the disease within to 
her brother, and upon that symptom he spoke. 

" Tabitha, you are vexed about something— tell me what it is." 

" I am not vexed, brother." 

Mr. Boscawen smiled. " I am sure all is not right, Tabitha ; you 
have made no objection to a single plan proposed since we entered 
this room, therefore, you are not pleased with some one of us." 
I am not displeased with you, brother." 
Then my wife has unfortunately offended you." 

Isabel flew to Miss Boscawen. ^'I have not offended you, dear 
Tabitha^ have IP No one is ever offended with me long, for I am so 
sorry to give offence. A thousand pardons, dear Tabitha, if I have 
unmtentionally hurt you, but what could It be P" 

" No, sister, you have not offended." 

Isabel was firee from offence, therefore her thoughts could dwell 
upon her child ; she did not suspect or observe Miss Boscawen's 
manner. 

** Oh, well, then, let us set off, for I am dying to hear ray child 
admired. Now, Chrystal, you are head-nmrse, so attend my babe i^ 
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"Ob, yes, Tabitha," cried Isabel, earnestly; "CSirystal does not 
mean to sorrow for being recalled on that accoont She feels the loss 
of the dear child, and I can understand the agony of partm^ with 
snch a treasure." Isabel took her boy from the nurse's arms, and 
pressed it to her bosom. "I can tell what pau feel, Chrystal, for, 
if any one took my child from me, I should die on the spot." 
The very idea of a separation caused Isabel's cheeks to turn ileadly 
pale. 

Mr. Boscawen appeared, and advised Christobelle to retam mth 
Thompson from Bridgnorth, without giving a thought to her clothes ; 
they should be sent after her. He considered Lady Wetheral's wish 
peremptory; and, as her anxiety to have her daughter with her was 
one of Thompson's particular remarks to him, he had ordered horses 
to be brought out for the Iron-bridge ; the chaise was at that moment 
ready, and Thompson only waited for her young lady's presence to 
return to Wetheral. 

The adieus were short. Christobelle was again embraced by Isabel, 
and received a kind farewell from Miss Boscawen, but she was harried 
away by Boscawen, without embracing her little nephew ; he feared 
lest Isabel should suffer by a prolonged view of her regrets. When 
deposited in the chaise, she saw Isabel nodding and weeping, and 
waving her hand from the window ; her child was placed, too, where 
Christobelle could see him kicking his little feet, ignorant of his poor 
aunt's sorrow. Mr. Boscawen said many kind things, which were 
remembered the following day ; but Christobelle could not heed them 
at the time they were uttered ; her eyes and heart were at the window 
with Isabel. She thought her misery could never be exceeded by any 
of those trials of after-life, which Miss Boscawen alluded to: her 
heart was broken— her happiness for ever gone. The chaise moved 
on, and Thompson tete-a-ieted with her to WetheraL 

The silence was unbroken till the woods of Wetheral roused them 
into conversation. Thompson would not interfere with her young 
lady's grief, but allowed her to exhaust its violence in the natural 
way. Christobel cried without intermission, till they arrived within 
a few miles of the castle ; and Thompson, probably, was content to 
remain silent, in pleasing contemplations of her own apprcMcluag 
matrimony. At last she spoke. 

*^ Now, my dear Miss Chrystal, cheer up, and think of all yon 
will have to do. Your mamma will not like a sorrowful face, and 
she is become very capricious and rough, since Miss Clara married." 
Is mamma angry with Clara P" Christobelle asked, mournfully. 
Oh! forever, and two days!— angry P not she, indeed 1 butny 
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ittistrett wants to visit at Eipley—and my master, he won't allow it 
-Sbe pines very mach about it, and gets melancholy; so, as I am 
engaged to Mr. Daniel, at Hatton, you are to take my place— and 
■a, terrible place it will be ; for my lady has never spoken to me kindly 
-since I engaged myself to Mr. Daniel, Miss Chrystal." 

C^ristobelle's tears increased at this melancholy picture of her 
f ntnre destiny. Poor Thompson, who always loved her, strove to 
impart comfort. 

*' Pray, don't cry so terribly, dear Miss Chrystal, for your papa is 
always kind and pleasant, and yon are such a favourite, you know. 
My lady, she does give way to whims, as I can testify; but my 
roaster, he never was anything but polite and proper. Mr. Danid 
-teUs me that whims run always in the female line ; but he only says 
that. Miss Chrystal, to plague me." 

Christobelle inquired if her father had heard from Anna Maria, or 
if her sister Julia was still at Bedinfield. Thompson put her finger 
to her lip with a mysterious air. 

" Miss Chrystal, there is something going on there which I can't 
raake out, neither can Mr. Daniel. My lady, she wrote to invite 
herself to Bedinfield for change of air, after Miss Clara's marriage, 
and a letter came in reply from the dowager, which I never made 
out clearly; for my master, he had a long interview with my lady, 
and nothing was said about it. My lady wept a good deal, but she 
never spoke to me upon the subject, which I do not take kindly, for 
I have always been consulted upon family matters; and heaven 
knows. Miss Chrystal, how I held forth upon poor Miss Clara's 
sweet temper, when you know her beat mood would turn milk into 
vinegar 1" 
<'And Anna Maria?" 

** Oh ! for ever. Miss Chrystal, what a place that Paris is 1 Mrs. 
Pyosent, our young lady that was, writes word they are coming 
•home, for they have not eaten an intelligible thing since they quitted 
WetheraL Poor young Mr. Pynsent declares a vixen fox roasted and 
.mil peppered would be far better than the ragouts and frogs he has 
been obliged to eat since he left old England. Mr. Daniel says, the 
Hatton people have sent them an invitation to return there for a 
time. Mrs. Pynsent, the old lady, has been very low and poorly since 
her son married, and she spends almost every other day with Mrs. 
Hancock." 

They turned, at this moment, from the high road into the Wetheral 
grounds, and Christobelle was obliged to compose her features and 
heart into something like external tranquillity. She made fearful 
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efforts to banish Isabel and Brierly from her thoughts ; she could not 
think npon the ofaild whom she loved so dearly. She tried to remem- 
ber alone her father's preoept-s, and act upon his often-repeated cau- 
tions, to be^ early in life the important task of sacrificing pleasure 
to duty, and to pray for strength to act uprightly and obediently to 
his laws. She did pray at this moment ; and h&t earnest repetition of 
the prayer which he taught her to offer up daily to her parent in 
heaven, caused some words to escape which reached Thompson's ear. 
She turned towards her with quickness. 

** Well, for ever and two days, Miss Chrystal, if you are not saying 
your prayers ! Don't let my lady hear you going on so, or she will be 
angry ; she called me a Methodist the other day with her own lips, 
because I said just a few woids about Mr. Daniel being a church- 
going man ; and so he is. Miss Chrystal, I assure you." 

Christobelle's heart leaped when she saw her father standing upon 
the lawn, as they drove up the avenue. The happy hours, the quiet 
delights of his study, his affection for her, his long, solitary readings, 
while she was absent— all and each pressed upon her mind* and 
absorbed all thoughts of Brierly. There he stood watching their 
approach, and smiling upon his child the same benignant smile which 
ever welcomed her presence into his study : she held out her arms, 
though she could not reach him ; but the chaise stopped, and she was 
soon in the parental embrace. How was she caressed and welcomed 
after an absence of three months ! 

ChristobeUe thought there was a change in her father; but she was 
too young to discover or dwell upon the cause. She fancied his 
manner more grave, and his voice was melancholy ; but her attention 
was attracted to a thousand trifles, and she forgot to gaze upon him. 
She was listening to all that had occurred in her absence. Christo- 
beUe took tea with her father alone, and to him she failed the 
happiness she had enjoyed at Brierly; the odd ways ofuiss Bos- 
cawen, the perfect bliss of Isabel: a smile lighted up his coun- 
tenance. 

" I married Isabel to a good man, and she was certain of happiness: 
her child is a delightful gift, but her content proceeds from her hus- 
band's temper and principles. Isabel is a warm-hearted girl; she 
must be happy with Boscawen." ChristobeUe assured him her 
thoughts were wrapped up in her babe, much more than in Boscawen. 
Isabel only lived for her child. 

" She may think so," replied Sir John, " and you may judge it is so ; 
but when you have lived a little longer, you will both perceive a 
woman's happiness to depend upon her husband's prinoiplea. If he 
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is wortbless, she must be miserable ; and children increase the misery, 
if she loves them. Boscawen is a good man, and Isabel is happy. 
Be careful in your choice, Chrystal." 

"Oh ! papa, you shall choose for me." 

" Very well, my love ; if I live, I will be your counsellor ; but if 
year father is taken from you, beware of marrying for any motive of 
wordly considerations. Marry with esteem ; and, if you believe a 
man to be religious, performing his duties as a son and brother with 
kindliness and affection, then love him, for he will deserve your affec- 
tion. Beware of marrying for affluence alone ; your fate will be then 
as Julia's or Clara's fate." 

Sir John Wetheral's voice sunk into low, pathetic tones as be con- 
cluded, and Ghrifltobelle was silent from an awful feeling which stole 
over her firame, and forbade remark. A tap at the door roused them 
from the silence of many minutes ; it was Thompson with a message 
from Lady Wetheral, requesting her daughter's presence. Ghristo- 
belle looked at her father with alarm; her hour was arrived, when the 
things of this world must no longer appear like a vision of beauty ; 
her life, in future, would be a lengthened chain of annoyances, and 
she must bend to the destiny which awaited her. She followed 
Thompson to her mother's apartments, where she had secluded her- 
self since Lady Kerrison's marriage, in terror ; but Sir John had 
smiled upon the movement, and Christobelle could not escape her lot. 
She was certain of an unpleasant reception, but restrained her tears 
from flowing. Lady Wetheral was seated near her work-table, upon 
which six wax-lights stood burning. She looked up. 

'^Oh! you are come. Bell: there, sit down, for I can't bear any 
one to come near me, heating the atmosphere. I think you are 
grown tali and gawky with your visit ; it's very odd yon should be so 
much plainer than your sisters. I suppose Isabel is very busy with 
her boy, poor thing ! I hope all her children will be boys ; girls are 
great pli^es. Your father will not allow me to see poor dear Clara» 
and there is no settlement made upon her, which worries me to death. 
Suppose Sir Foster dies, and Clara shoidd become a widow without 
any provision ; I can't be troubled with any of you again. 1 can't 
be annoyed with daughters returning upon me, when I have taken 
such pains to establish them. I am extremely worried about Clara, 
and my spirits are sinking fast 1 not a soul to take care of me. 
Thompson on the eve of marrying !— nonsensical stuff! Servants, of 
all people, marrying! Daniel can't settle fifty pounds upon Thompson, 
and 80 1 tell her, simpleton 1" 

Christobelle had nothing to offer in the way of consolation; she 
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was always nnder a speU before her motber. Her tone of voice^ too, 
was irritable, and the fear of offending closed her danghter's lips 
from answering. Lady Wetheral proceeded. 

" You are awkward and dumb as ever, Bell : don't wriggle in yofnr 
chair, and look so intolerably stupid. I thought Boscawen would 
have talked or read you into something like ease of manner. I shall 
be tired to death with your abrupt motions revolving round me. I 
must make you useful in your influence over your father. Bell ; and 
you must contrive to gain his consent to our visiting at Ripley. 
Your poor father is become very selfish in many things. I meant to 
pay a visit of a few weeks to Bedinfield ; but the dowager has sent 
me a letter I can't understand. Your father says the purport of it is 
to decline my company; but I could see no purport at all. The 
Pynsents are in Erance, and I never liked Boscawen; therefore I 
ought not to be refused my poor Clara's society. Thb is dreadiful 
seclusion, and I have this little illumination to drive away blue devils. 
I never see Sir John now ; my influence is quite gone." 

It was necessary Christobelle should now endeavour to enter into 
conversation, and assist, as far as lay in her power, to console and 
amuse the disquietudes of her mother's mind. She, therefore, 
inquired if it was a true report concerning Anna Maria's return to 
England. 

" Yes, Anna Maria is on the point of returning from Paris, very 
much against my wishes; she will be only a secondary person at 
Hatton ; and their complaints are very fodish about that fine city. 
I think everything has gone wrong since my daughters married; I 
have not been well or happy since Clara left me, and never diall be 
again." 

" I hope you will, mamma ; I will do all I can to please yoo." 

'' What can you do ? " replied her mother, quickly, and with con- 
siderable irritation in her tone ; " you are too young to establtd, or 
to think about it these three years ; how can 3^ please me ? I am 
declined at Bedinfield by the dowager, who, I am sure, manages her 
son and his wife, for neither of them added a line to regret my post- 
ponement, if it was one ; but I could not understand it. My daughter 
Pynsent cannot ask me to Hatton when she returns ; she will be a 
guest herself. I must not see Clara; and if I did, she has no 
settlement. What pleasure has accrued to me from their splendid 
matches?" 

None, certainly, as far as Christobelle could judge from her mother's 
complaints, but surely Brierly was a home of happiness; she toU 
her so. _. „- 
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''Brierly may suit pou^ Bell» but what amusement would it be to 
me ? Isabel spoiling ber figure and disordering ber dress, by carrying 
a beavy cbild about all day ; Miss Boscawen sitting upright like all 
the generation of old maids ; and Boscawen keeping only a pair of 
horses, and never entertaining the neighbourhood ! I should be 
shocked and distressed all day." 

'* They were so happy, mamma I " 

" I dare say. Bell : so are the pigs when they hare dean straw and 
plenty to eat. I can't fancy anything but merely animal enjoyments 
at Brierly." 

Who could reply to such determined obliquity of reasoning P Chris- 
tobelle perceived, indeed, that four splendid matches had fisdled to 
produce pleasure to her mother's mind. Each establishment appeared 
dogged with an evil, which overbalanced their boasted worth and 
magnificence. Deeply as she coveted, and had laboured for her 
daughters' wealthy suitors, the affluence of their position could now 
give no satisfaction. The exdtement was over, the objects were 
attained; and the disadvantages connected with each were now 
as fluently expatiated upon as were once their glory and their 
tiiumph. All this language of complaint, this unexpected and 
unfounded source of grievance, pained and dispirited Ghristobelle. 
It was ceaseless in its flow, and hurtful in its consequences, to 
herself. 

Lady Wetheral's naifcure and temper was changed in her daughter's 
eyea: that agreeable fascination of manner which so often softened 
away an abrupt expression, was departed; the playful tone of voice and 
action which had so long held powerful influence over her husband's 
mind, was no more. Her ladyship became secluded and irritable, pining 
over Clara's banishment, regretting the absence of her settlement, 
and ofiended at her own banishment from Bedinfield, till it became 
painful to approach her; and Christobelle's spirit sunk under the 
confinement and terror of her presence. She became ill; and her 
father's anxiety sought a remedy for the evils she endured, by issuing 
a pardon to the errors of Lady Kerrison, and admitting the families 
to a renewal of its ancient association. This proved the signal for 
domestic peace. 

Lady Wetheral, eager to profit from the permission so tardily 
bestowed, flew immediately to Bipley : the carriage was at the door 
in a quarter of an hour after peace had been declared ; and she quitted 
her solitary apartments, in the highest apparent health and spirits. 
During her absence, Thompson appeared before Christobelle, and 
begged she would apologize to her kdy for a step she fdt called upon 
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to take during her lady's absence, for many reasons. Ghrbt<rf)elle 
inquired with surprise to what she alluded. 

" Oh, for ever. Miss Ghrystal ! ' I think the fashion of nuuKvay 
matches is coming into vogue at WetheraL I have had many oonyer* 
sations with my kdy ; bnt, really, they have been of so unpleasant a 
nature, that I must beg to take French leave, as Miss Clara did. ) 
Assure her ladyship, if you please. Miss Ghrystal, of my scnrow at \ 
being obliged to part in this cursory sort of way; but, as I am eogi^ed 
to marry Mr. Daniel to-morrow morning, it is useless to aigue the ( 
affair any longer. I hope. Miss Ghrystal, you will do mc the honour \ 
to call upon me, and take tea, some fine Sunday, with us. We shall 
always be sensible of the attention." 

Ghristobelle stared at Thompson's disclosure ; but she was dressed 
for departure, and appeared anxious to be gone. Ghristobelie said 
her mother would miss her services, and who was to saoeed her in 
performing those which Lady Wetheral required ? Thompson smiled. 

" My dear Miss Ghrystal, my lady will not be very much surprised, 
for I have threatened some time to leave suddenly. I have been 
baited like a bull, these two months, about Mr. Daniel ; and jet, 
miss, the church eiqoins matrimony to servants as well as other 
people. Mr. Daniel quotes St. Paul, to prove the thing. However, 
I decline any more controversy ; for, my lady, she loses her temper 
now : therefore, I shall be much obliged by your informing her of 
this step." 

Ghristobelle gave the required assurance, that she would herself 
name the affair to her mother; and Thompson, after making her 
adieus, and repeating the pleasure she should feel in receiving Miss 
Ghrystal to tea, quitted Wetheral and its eventful scenes, to seek a 
new home, and become the property of Daniel Higgins. 

Ghristobelle was reading with her father a scene in Macbeth, when 
Lady Wetheral entered. She had returned from Bipley; and the 
extreme paleness of her countenance, her trembling hands and quiver- 
ing lip, announced some fearful accident or event. She laid her hand 
upon her husband's shoulder, and looked in his face, but did not utter 
a word. Sir John grasped her hands, and bade heir be composed ; 
but his lady's distress prevented all utterance for some moments : at 
length, a deep sob relieved her, and she spoke in hurried accents — i 

" John— the brute has beaten her, ! " 

Sir John feared his lady's intellects were shaken by some horrible 
accident : he again took both her hands, and seated her, beseeching 
her to gain calmness, and explain the cause of her agitation. Lady 
Wetheral placed her hand upon h^ heart, and wept for some time in 
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ailenoe. It was distressing to look upon her sufferings without pos- 
sessing a knowledge of its cause, or being able to soothe its violenoe. 
A pause ensued, till the paroxysm of weeping reliered her hearty and 
enabled her to account for the extraordinary emotion. She took hfiv 
husband's hand, and spoke m broken sentences. 

"John, I did not believe Sir Foster's temp^ was so bad as people 
represented — ^1 did not think he would use Clara ill ; or, indeed, John, 
she should never have entered Ripley, to be treated like his spaniel-- 
oh, John I " 

*' Tell me, at once, Gertrude, what you mean,'' said her husband, 
calmly. 

" I went to Eipley, John, to give my daughter the delightful 
information of your having overlooked her little fault ; and I entered 
the sitting-room, where Clara and Sir Poster were quarrelling, oh, so 
dreadfully ! I was exceedingly shocked— I did not think a daughter 
of mine would ever quarrel as Clara did with her husband^t was so 
underbred— so very vulgar ! Sir Foster swore he would kick Clara, 
if she persevered in her assertion— it was all about a wretched fish- 
monger. Clara persisted, and my child was knocked down before my 
eyes — I saw my beautiful Clara upon the ground; her features swollen, 
and her dear face crimson. Oh, John, I never saw such a scene !" 

Lady Wetheral again wept, and proceeded brokenly to describe her 
feelings and continue her account. 

" I never felt so distressed and shocked in my life ! I had always 
inculcated the propriety of commanding their temper into my daugh- 
ters' minds. I always laid great stress upon the bad taste of making 
scenes for servants to report and comment upon. I am sure I lec- 
tured my girls, by the hour, on the necessity of keeping up appear- 
ances and avoiding scenes— public scenes — ^which the neighbourhood 
must ridicule. I cannot bear that Clai'a should become an object of 
ridicule. What will Mrs. Pynsent say? Nothing can equal my 
shocked feelings. I told Sir Foster he was a brute, too disgusting 
Mid monstrous for remark or notice from me; and I assured Clara, 
her violence of temper had done little credit to my instructions, and 
ruined her appearance most cruelly. My observations were of no 
avail ; Clara persisted in asserting the odious fishmonger was right in 
his charges, as she raised herself from the ground, and another blow 
was struck. Oh, John, I left my child bleeding on the ground- 
neither of them listened to me, or replied to me. What can be done 
to hush up this dreadful scene, for my erics brought in three foot- 
men P Oh, John, what is to be done ? " 

9er ladyship's te^rs again flowed copiously. 

o 
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"i wUI go, instantly, to Bipley/' said Sir Johii, aeriomaly^ but 
calmly. "Chrysta^, my love, be ready to aocompany me ia ten 
minutes." 

"I shall irant Bell to talk to, my lore^don't take that ^eat gfirl 
with you, everywhere." 

"I particularly wish to point out to my daughter's notice the 
misery and crime of connecting herself with a man whose only Yirtue 
is the possession of riches, Gertrude. Make haste, Chrystal ; the 
carriage will be round in ten minutes." 

Christobelle flew to her room, and prepared to accompany her 
father. When she returned to the study, it was empty. Lady We- 
theral had returned to her apartments, and Thompson was no longt^r 
there to receive and assist her. Christobelle was on the point of 
ascending the stairs, to make known her flight, but the carriage was 
already at the door, and her father called for her. She entered the 
carriage as her mother's bell rang furiously, but time was too precious 
for dehiy ; the order was given, and they proceeded towards Bipley 
with rapidity. 



CHAPTER XV. 

Sib John Wbthbeal spoke very seriously to his daughter during 
their rapid transit : he pointed out the crime of sacrificing principle 
and content upon earth, to bow to idols which tempted the worst 
passions of human nature, and gave the soul to Mammon. He laid 
before her notice the fate of those who forgot their Maker's injunc- 
tion, to care for their soul, and not for the body ; and who strove for 
earthly things, without considering they could not carry them to 
that place where the innocent and upright spirit alone could be 
triumphant. 

Christobelle listened to her father's mild admonitions in silent, 
pleased attention, and her heart drank in the holiness of the subject 
and the justice of liis remarks ; but when he changed his tone and 
subject, to charge himself with negligence, in allowing his lady's influ> 
ence to prevail over his better reason— when he took blame to himself 
foar allowing the marriage of Julia, so contrary to his own wishes^ 
to a man so little calculated to make her happy, and prophesied, 
in melancholy accents, that his grey hair would be brought in sorrow 
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io tbe gro^e by his own unpardonable indolence and blind affection-^ 
ikm she wept to hear him, and pressed his hands to her heart. 

" Do not say so, papa — do not die, or what will become of me P '^ 

He smiled at her energy. 

^' I am not going before my appointed time," he said, putting one 
ttrm round her waist. " I shall not leave fou, Ghrystal, unprotected, 
whenever that time may arrive, for your mind is stored with those 
pKcepts which can mitigate the evils of this world. You have a 
Parent, my child, who is not a fallible father, such as I am, and to 
Him I commit you, and did commit you from your birth. You 
were given up exclusively to me, with your poor mother's consent — 
indeed, by her expressed wish— and I have endeavoured to lead your 
mind to those truths which must advance your happiness. I have 
led you, Ghrystal, to the fountain o£ living waters, and from that 
fountam you will drink the cup of tribulation, but it will be sweetened 
by the knowledge that it came from His hands-— that all trials are 
sent to the good, to see if their faith is sincere, and their patience an 
abiding trust in Him who gives and takes away. If, Ghrystal, your 
earthly father is taken away, and your home broken up, remember 
that Father above, and remember that house made without hand^, 
promised to all who walk steadily and faithfully to the end." 

Ghristobelle's heart was wrung with the seriousness of her father's 
words and the peculiar tone in which they were uttered : it seemed 
that he was preparing to leave for ever the home, and the study, 
which had sheltered her youth from every storm, and had been the 
scene of their daily and long communion together. If her father was 
no more, who besides Isabel would cherish his companion, and love 
her as he had done ? Who would save her from her mother's irony, 
and soothe her increasing irritability towards her? Ghristobeile 
became wild with the idea of his early death, and, clasping her hands, 
cried, '*0h! dearest papa, don't talk so— don't frighten me, and 
promise not to leave me." 

** Nay, Ghrystal," he replied, soothingly, "do not alarm yourself ; 
I am here in present health ; and I trust, for some years to come, to 
be allowed to watch over you. I tpeak seriously, because my words 
will be remembered by you hereafter, when I may not be near to give 
counsel; and I tAink seriously, because Glara's imhappy marriage may 
a£fect her conduct and character : she is too young to escape the oou- 
tamination of passing her life with Sir Fostcar Kerrison." 

Sir John became agitated as they turned into Eipley Park, and 
drew near the house which held his unfortunate daughter : he wished 
to gain firmness with gentleness, for the approaching interview, an4 

o2 
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he muttered seyeral times, quickly, ''I hope I shall not forget myself! 
— God help me, I hope I shall not forget myself ! " He was agitated 
even to nervousness, when they drove past the conservatory, and the 
hells pealed their arrival ; hut Ghristobelle was then too young and 
inexperienced to be useful, or even to undei*stand the depth of a 
parent's agony. She followed him m silence to the hall and into the 
sitting-room, where Clara lay extended upon a chaise-longue, with a 
bandage round one arm, and a severe bruise upon her eye. She rose, 
upon their entrance, with self-possession, and, apparently, with utter 
oblivion regarding the past, for her eyes jQashed with angry feelings^ 
and she spoke only of the present moment, and of her own distress. 

"You are come to witness a pretty scene at Kipley, papa, and to 
congratulate Sir Foster, of course, upon being the greatest brute in 
Shropshire. Pray see if 'brute' is not legibly stamped upon my 
ann, and written upon my left eye. Look at this, papa." 

Clara drew the bandage from her arm, and a dreadful sight pre- 
sented itself : her anger rose as she gazed upon it. 

" If my absence should give one qualm to that hrute, I would never 
see his face again ; but I will plague his heart out ! " 

Her father was greatly shocked : he was offended and disturbed 
by the exhibition of Clara's temper, but he detested the cowardly 
violence of a man who could strike a helpless wife, even through 
extent of provocation: his first movement was to insist upon her 
return home. "Ketum with me to Wetheral, Clara, instantly; I 
will not see you treated like a slave, or bear that my daughter should 
be struck down like a dog, by a coward ! Clara, return to your home, 
and I will tell Sir Foster he shall reach you again through my 
heart." 

Clara shook her head. "Papa, I detest Sir Poster ; and I would 
willingly fly to the wilds of America, if that dbtance would free me 
from his brutal presence— but my mother would speak bitterly* to 
me. She drove me to Bipley by everlasting persuasions, and I will 
not bear her taunts at my return. My mother has done this by her 
love of high establishments, and I am married ! She told me thb 
morning, anger ruined my appearance; but the has ruined my happi- 
ness. Nevertheless, Til plague his torpid heart, and torment him 
by day and by night ! He shall feel that I can strike, too, in another 
way I" 

" Clara," cried her father, "let me not hear such dreadful threaten- 
ings from a young woman's lips *' 

"I will threaten!" interrupted Lady Kerrison, starting to her 
feet ; "and I will do it I Am I to be bearded on every side, without 
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revenge ? I am passionate by nature, but I am raging witb ill-usage, 
and ril torment him— yes, I will retort upon him faithfully ! " 

Such language from a youthful and beautiful creature seemed to 
stun her father ; and Christobelle stood petrified at such a display of 
female intemperance. Could this be Clara, her own sister ? Was 
this irritable creature the sister of Isabel, of Julia, of Anna Maria ? 
As she stood baring her arm, and fixing her eyes upon her father, she 
looked a Pythoness unveiling future woes and tribulations to the 
enemies of her country. 

Clara was yet standing, when Sir Foster walked into the room, 
tapping his boot, and humming his usual air : the same smile was 
upon his lips, and the same vacant expression was upon his features : 
he nodded familiarly to his guests, as though their parting was but of 
yesterday, and he sat down in his capacious-cushioned arm-chair as 
quietly, and with the same enjoyment as formerly. His eye glanced 
at Clara, and a chuckling sound proceeded from his throat— the same 
note of internal gratification which issued in the boudoir, when Lucy 
Kerrlson detailed his prowess with the fishmonger. Clara under- 
stood its meaning, and she pointed towards him with a bitter con- 
tempt. 

''l^ere he sits, smiling and curling his audacious lip, as if he was 
thinking of anything but cowardice and cruelty ! Would you imagine 
that man could strike a woman to the ground for upholding justice 
and right?" 

Sir Poster winked his eye with the rapidity which denoted obser- 
vation ; his colour rose at Clara's remark, but he did not reply. 
Wliy did Clara persevere ? 

" Would you think that animal, called a man, ever rose from his 
dulness to revenge himself upon my person, for affronts he dared not 
revenge upon a fishmonger ? " 

Sir Foster was roused : he approached Clara, and held her ai*m. 
"Will you hold your tongue, or I'll kick you to the devil ! " 

"No, I will not hold my tongue : I tell you the man was right — 
right — ^right— he was right— if I die saying it 1 Now, will you dare 
touch me before my father, coward?" 

** Oh, Clara ! " Christobelle exclaimed, " do not persist in using 
provoking words— oh, be like Isabel ! " 

" I'll be Clara Wetheral," she replied, indignantly ; " I will never 
submit to tyranny, or crouch to bnitality. I would spurn a quarrel 
about a salmon ! Beat a woman about a salmon !— is there a coward 
upon earth who would dare have acted as this man has done ? " 

Sir Foster appeared irritated to the top of his bent, and his hand 
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was raised to strike. Sir John Wetheral coold be silent no long<» ; 
he called to his son-in-law, in piercing tones, ** Eerrison, be a man ! ^ 
Sir Foster did not touch Clara-— he tamed away with a great effort, 
and resumed his seat; but he closed his fist, and shook it at his 
wife. 

*'K I don't wallop you some day properly ! " 

''Ay, when the fishinong^ returns," answered Clara, in taunting^ 
tones. 

The father's distress at witnessing this scene eannot be deseribed. 
A parent may feel with him the desolation of heart he endured, as 
he listened to his daughter's unadvised and unwomanly railing, and 
comprehend his deeply-pained, disgusted feelings— -but no pen can 
depict it. He stood for some moments unable to master his emotion; 
and, to all appearance, he was bowed down under its influence. 
Christobelle was sure the effect of this scene would have a fearful 
result, and that his mind would dwell upon the reckless conduct of 
Clara, and her future destiny, till his health would suffer. When 
utterance returned to his opened lips, which had essayed in Tain 
to move. Sir John advanced to Sir Footar, and QK)ke kindly, bui 
firmly. 

"I have seen a dreadful quarrel between two pe(^le, who are my 
near relations, and who have been married three 'months : this is a 
sight, Sir Foster " 

" Plaguy devil ! " muttered Sir Foster. 

''I have seen great provocation on Clara's part; but I beseech 
you never to lay your hand upon my daughter, as you hope to see 
your own children happy in marriage." 

His boys are brutes already," exclaimed Clara, haughtily. 
Peace, Clara," replied her father, '' and hear me, while I call upon 
pou, by the affection I have ever felt, and the kindness I have shown, 
to be gentle and obedient to your husband." 

A laugh of contempt broke from Lady Kerrison. *' Yes, papa, obey 
a hyena, and be gentle to a tyrant 1" 

"D— n me, if I stand this !" cried Sir Foster, provoked beyond 
endurance, and, seizing a heavy volume from the table, he hurled it 
at Clara's head; it missed its aim, and fell at Christobelle's feet. 
Clara again laughed contemptuously. Christobelle rose in alarm, but 
her fears were not for herself ; she threw her arms round Sir Foster, 
in terror, and implored him to overlook her sister's conduct. She 
found fluency of speech, as she besought him to bear with her 
temper, and take no notice of her remarks. She implored him to 
thiidc ol her dear father, and to promise he would nev^ strike Chtfa, 
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let her eonduet be ever so provokHig. "Ok, learo the foom, 1^ 
Poster, whea Clan^ becomes angry; but do not throw such dreadful 
things at her ! — do not commit murder in your passion !" 

Sir Foster winked his eye during this address, and smiled ; but 
Christobelle could perceive all decorum was banished between them, 
for he replied with coarsoiess^ ^TU serve her out, if she jaws in that 
style." 

It was impossible to interfere with Sir Foster and his lady, when 
each party loi^ prud^ooe and i»opiiety alike. It was but too evi- 
dent that Clara disdained to conciliate, and that she rendered her 
husband furious hy unfeminine and violent opposition. From the 
coarse mind of Sir Foster, also, that mind which Sir John had depre- 
^ted— -which his lady had palliated—which every one oonneoted with 
Eipley deplwed— from such a mind, und» the influence of provoca- 
tion, nothing but abusive language could proceed, or violent eonduet 
be elicited. It was therefore incumbent upon Clara to obey the 
wishes of a man with whom her life must pass away in wrangling, 
should she oppose his measures. But Clara had nev» curbed the 
strength of her passions: her mother's influence had nev&r be^ 
exerted to reach and amend that peccant part, and, as the wife of 
Sir Foster, those passions increased, to the threatened destruction of 
her liappiness and respectability. It was impossible the present state 
of things could exist. Sir Foster or Clam must yield in time ; and 
who was to watch the conflict P 

Sir John Wetheral placed his hand upon the bell-rope, and waved 
his hand to demand attention. He besought them to heed bis words, 
ere he rang for the carriage to convey him from a scene which had 
harrowed up his soul; this was no time for reproach and recrimina- 
tion ; he would reproach no one ; he perceived both parties were in 
fault, and he trusted they would both see their mutual ern»r. ''It 
was grand in a man," he said, "to overlook a wife's failings ; her 
helplessness, her weakness, demanded indulgence; and a woman 
never looked so lovely in the eyes of God and man, as in her per- 
formance of the duties' allotted her. He would now depart, firmly 
believing be was quitting two ratumal beings, responsible for their 
breach of vows to a higher authority than himself. He would hope 
all things ; he would hope, nay, he was certain, each party regretted 
the transactions of the day, and he trusted aU remembrance of its 
bitterness was ended. He must now return to Wetheral." 

Sir Foster made no reply in words : he attended to his father-in- 
law's gentle admonitions, because his usual winking motions and 
smile evidenced his powers ^f hearing ; but Clu-a betrayed her with* 



drawn attention by the half-closed eye and head averted. When her 
father approached to take leave, she saluted him with affection, and 
expressed a desire to see him often at Eipley. 

" Come very often, papa, pray, and see if I am alive. Don't leave 
me quite in the power of'tlie brutes around : the five boys are enough 
to kiU a giantess ; and the next book thrown at my head may do 
mischief." 

Oh that propensity to repeat and allude to past disagreeables ! 
Not a shadow of tact had descended to Clara from her mother, to 
preserve domestic peace. The reckless speech again woke up con- 
tention ; for Sir Foster advocated his own system of education, by 
exclaiming, — "Hold your tongue, will you P" 

**1 shall not be silent," retorted Clara: "don't expect to make 
me subservient to your vulgar prejudices, as your first wife was com- 
pelled to be. I insist upon saying your five boys are like your terriers 
in every particular." 

The presence of her father checked the action which would, under 
other circumstances, have dealt heavy punishnment upon the speaker. 
Sir Foster ground his teeth ; but the closed fist attested his intentibo, 
and the respect which induced the effort to curb his resentment. 
Clara saw the effect of her father's presence upon his mind, and 
madly took advantage of the moment to continue her iuvectives. 

"They are terriers in their features, terriers in disposition, and 
terriers in their feeding." 

Sir Foster became pale with rage ; he was a man of few words, but 
his wrath was terrible to witness. He called down every imprecation 
upon his lady's head, and vowed most fearfully to "wallop her" the 
first convenient opportunity. Sir John hastened Christobelle from 
the contemplation of such dreadful looks, and from the sound of 
such horrible words. He withdrew with her as their voices rose 
high in altercation, and left the scene of turbulence far, far beliind. 

Christobelle had indeed seen the misery of a match formed upon 
the baseless fabric of worldly riches. She saw it was unblest and full 
of woe. Their drive to Wetheral was silent and sad, for there was 
that upon the father's mind which banished repose. Clara's nature 
was too fearless and too violent to render her an object of esteem, or 
even to awaken compassion in her lot. Her determined insolence 
and contemptuous bearing towards her husband— her daring manner 
and offensive observations were insupportable to the eye and the ear. 
It was impossible to advocate the cause of a being, however youth 
might plead extenuation, who had deliberately and clandestinelf 
married Sur Foster Kerrison^ ia defiance of her father's sttx>ng]y 
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expressed objections^ yet, in three months' matrimony, dared to the 
uttermost the passions of her chosen companion for life. 

Much as her father sorrowed over his daughter's destiny, he could 
not uphold her cause; her passions were too powerful, too unre- 
strained for his interference ; he could not upbraid Sir Foster, when 
he had witnessed the provocation giyen by Ckra^ and he could not 
again offer his home to a disobedient wife. Clara must henceforth be 
a warning to her acquaintance, a beacon-light to warn them from the 
perils she had scorned, defied, and sunk under. But who had guided 
Clara to this perilous position ? who had taught her youth to covet 
wealth, and stake her happiness against title and affluence without 
reflection ? 

Oh, mothers ! what do you gain upon this passing scene, by barter- 
ing your children's welfare for a tinkling sound ? what will you gain 
hereafter, when the souls committed to your care on earth are required 
at your hands ? Is the atheist, the gambler, the reckless, and blas- 
phemer, to receive them, and become responsible for their lost state 
at the great account ? I tell you it is not so ; you have sold their 
minds to Mammon, and you shall answer for that you have received, 
and have not given back. 

Lady Wetheral had discovered Thompson's flight when Sir John 
and Chnstobelle returned to Wetheral, and her indignation was 
extreme. To be left by a menial in that oifensive manner was de- 
grading ; but tliat Thompson should have flown from her duties, to 
enter matrimony, was disgusting. Thompson marrying ! and with all 
the mystery of an heiress too ! It was an insult she had not believed 
Thompson would have presumed to offer ; but everything was wrong, 
everything was most wretched since her daughters had married. 
What was now left to her but poor Sir John, who was half a Method- 
ist, and an awkward girl, who was as learned as she was plain F It 
was very odd her intention to visit Bedinfield had been frustrated. 
She supposed all her children intended to decline her visits. 

With these ideas and feelings, it was not to be supposed Lady 
Wetheral could be happy ; and her disappointed mind preyed upon 
her health and temper. Christobelle was the victim of this state of 
things ; she could never be sufficiently attentive or sufficiently agree- 
able ; she was tiresome, awkward, or learned ; she was to be an old 
maid, a nuisance in society, an arguing, philosophical excrescence, 
whom people would avoid and detest ; she had not half the sense and 
conversation of poor dear Thompson. Christobelle's spirits fled under 
constant and frivolous exertion of the power of tormenting. She was 
seated in the boudoir, with Lady Wetheral, one morning at work. 
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not many days after the scene at Bipley ; the initabflii^ of ber tem- 
per was increased by the recollection of former days and former 
employments. She commenced her usual complaints : — 

" I think I am worse in health and spirits when I sit in this room ; 
it puts me in mind of my poor daughters, who are gone. I am now 
quite deserted and forlorn; not one of them invites me to th^ 
home!" 

GhnstobeUe mentioned Brierly, and the affection of its inmates. 

" Fiddlestick, Bell ! you are always quotkg Bri^ly ! I don't like 
Boscawen. I have no opinion of a man who allows his wife to be 
driven by a pair of horses, when he can afford four — I dislike avarioe. 
And Isabel would make me so nervous, by carrying a great heavy 
baby about, and disordering her dress I I shall never visit Bri^y." 

" The Fynsents will be home soon, mamma." 

"What's that to me, BellF You don't suppose I shall stay at 
Hatton, and hear Mrs. Pynsent's remarks about Ripley, and Clara's 
folly in coming to an open rupture with her huslumd P The Tom 
Fynsents should have accepted Hatton when it was first proposed to 
them. I shall not visit there till Anna Maria is mistress of the pro- 
perty." 

" But you will go to poor Clara^ mamma." 

'^ What am I to go to Ripley for P— to see my daughter ill-treated, 
or be treated myself with indifference P Clara had no business to 
make herself conspicuous by quarrelling. I wish. Bell, when you do 
vouchsafe to talk, that you would choose better subjects to converse 
npon. Your poor father's education has only fitted you to be a 
nuisance. I hate girls with books in their hands, and duhiess on 
their tongues." 

Christobelle changed the conversation. 

"Mamma, your worsted work looks beautiful upon that ottoman ; 
I could almost fancy that rose had perfume, it is so natural." 

" Just the opinion of a girl who follows a man's occupation, instead 
of her own feminine amusements : had you any knowledge of work, 
you would have thought otherwise." Her mother gave a glaaoe of 
disdain at the ottoman. 

" I assure you, mamma, I understand all the stitches. Miss Bos- 
cawen taught me." 

" One old maid teaching another, Bell." 

"I don't think I shall dislike being single, mamma. Miss Boscawen 
looks so beautifully dressed, so clean, not at all like your descripticms 
of old maids." 

" If you had any anxiety to be established like your sisten, B^ 
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you might please and amuse me in my seclusion. No one comes near 
me noWj not even Miss Wyclierly, who was always at Wetheral with 
Julia. I don't understaiid it. You might bring about an intimacy 
with Frank Kerrison, BeU, and ask him here to read with you. He 
will inherit Eipley^ you know." 

" Mfunma, I don't like !Frank Kemson» he swears so." 

" Nonsense, you matter-of-fact thing : if he swears now, it does not 
follow he will always swear." 

*' But papa says, it is seldom left off. I don't like Frank, he is so 
violent with his sisters." 

" But you would be his wife, not his sister, child. What stupid 
notions you hate ! " 

The hall-bell rang violently. Lady Wetheral's eyes brightened. 

" Some one has arrived at last to amuse me. I hope it is Penelope 
come to ask us to her marriage. She ought to do so, for Julia's 
sake." 

The door opened, and Clara entered, to their great astonishment. 
She seated herself with perfect coolness. 

"There," said she, "now let the brute seek me in my father's 
house I " 

' "My dear Clara, what brings you to Wetheral P is Sir Foster with 
you? will you dine here?" asked Lady Wetheral, in delighted accents. 
" I cannot tell you how a little society charms me in this dull place. 
You have made up that foolish fracas, my love, and you are both come 
to dine with me : is that it ? " 

" I am certainly come to dinner, and to sleep too," replied Clara, 
taking up the work which Christobelle had dropped in surprise. 
" Where is your thimble. Bell ? I will finish this sprig for you." 
But, Sir Fostar, my love— where is Sir Foster ? " 
I really cannot say ; perhaps, kicking the nurse-maids, as I am 
not at Bipley to stand in their place." 

" Are you alone, then, Clara P " 

" I hope so. I mean to be alone for some time." 

" My dear Qara, you surely have not been quarrelling again ! " 

" Again ! oh, no ! it has been long-continued quarrel ever since I 
married ! " 

" I am really shocked at your conduct, my dear love. How often 
I have implored you all to avoid scenes when you married ! My dear 
Clara, you must remember my earnest instructions. This is a sad 
dereliction from good taste ! " 

" You should not have married me to a brute," exclaimed Clara, 
iiecoming impetuous. 
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" Clara, I was not at your side, when you eloped witli Sir Foster/* 
cried her mother, in a yindicating tone. 

"Perhaps not; but you may remember the means you took to 
indace me to elope, mamma. Yon did not know the moment ; bat 
you were aware of the intention, brought on by your ovm hints and 
anxieties to see me at Eipley. Bell can bear witness to your remarks 
and innuendoes. 

" I am sure Bell cannot," replied Lady Wetheral, in alarm. 

" Bell can, though I Bell, I charge you to reply to my question. 
Did not my mother induce me to run away with my brute ? Speak 
truly." 

"You cannot say so. Bell," said Lady Wetheral, bursting into 
tears. 

"Bell, answer truly ! " and Clara dragged her from her chair, to 
stand before her. Christobelle struggled to get free; but Clara grasped 
her with a force she could not resist. " Now, Bell, tell my mother 
the glaring truth ! " 

" I will not be questioned — ^I will not speak— let me go, Clara, 
let me go ! " 

"Go, then, stupid fool, too weak to utter the truth ! " Clara released 
her fiprasp, and Christobelle fled to a distant chair, to remm a spec- 
tator of the ensuing scene. 

" Clara," said her mother, reproachfully, " what could induce you 
to blame me for your own impolitic conduct P If I wished to see you 
the wife of a man standing high in situation, I never counselled you 
to forget the proprieties of life." 

" You held up Sir Foster to my view as a match which you prayed 
for, and desired me never to relinquish/' retorted Clara, with pas- 
sionate energy. " You have married me to a heartless brute, and now 
you turn against me ! " 

" No, Clara, I do not deserve that reproach ; your temper is too 
violent for your peace, or mine." Her mother wept. 

"I know my temper is like the whirlwind, but you never com- 
plained of it, or subdued it ! You only bid me conceal it when Lucy 
came here, tDl I was actually the wife of a monster ! I cannot con- 
ceal it now, for it chafes under ill-treatment. Oh, if you had but 
checked it in childhood, to meet this extremity ! " Clara grew almost 
madly passionate and vehement : she threw herself upon her knees 
before her weeping mother. " If ever my misery exceeds my forbear- 
ance, it will be your doing,— oh ! hard-hearted mother ! You have 
sold me to a wretch who will drive me to desperation, and you must 
answer for it ! My temper is warm— I know it ; but any other man 
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would not have made me despise Mm so horribly. I have provoked 
him, and I mil provoke bim ; but it is your doing, for I did not 
understand a man's brutal nature. I thought they were all like 
my father ! " 

Lady Wetheral became almost convulsed with agitation. '* Ping 
for Thompson— Thompson, Bell ! " Alas ! Thompson was no longer 
at Wetheral ; but Chiistobelle was acquainted with her mother's 
ways, and brought the usual remedies to her hands. She did not 
avail herself of their use ; her mind was too deeply occupied to 
heed them ; she pushed her daughter aside, without being aware of 
the action. 

" Clara, I never thought a child's reproach would rise against 
me ! I did not imagine a daughter could raise her voice against 
a parent, who had sought so unceasingly the happiness of her mar- 
ried life." 

'* Li what way — in what way ? " demanded Clara, throwing herself 
on the ground with a movement of despair. 

" 1 secured the luxuries of life to you, Clara." 

« Oh, folly, folly ! " 

" I secured to you a proper position in society, Clara." 

" Oh, folly, folly ! " continued Lady Kerrison. 

" I was anxious to see you enter life, courted, admired, and envied, 
my dear Clara." 

** Who admires and envies me ? " cried Clara, starting to her feet. 
"Who envies my situation, or would change places with such a 
wretched creature ? By the Heaven which witnessed the sacrifice of 
my youth and hopes of happiness, I would willingly exchange with 
the humblest woman who breaks stones for her daily bread, and 
devours it in peace 1 Oh, Chrystal, never marry while you live ! " 

The exertion of complaint, and the powerful passions which warred 
in the soul of Clara, exhausted her strength after this vehement ex- 
position of her suffering •, and she lay upon the sofa, like a child who 
had sobbed itself into silence. It was a solemn sight to see so young 
and fair a creature, so deeply engaged in the strife of passion and 
contention ; the expression of her countenance was already tinged 
with angry feelings, and her beautiful mouth was losing its attitude 
of repose : if such was Lady Kerrison's vehemence of character at 
this early period of her marriage, what would become of her in after 
years? 

Clara fell into a doze, which continued till the hall-bell again 
announced a visitor. Lady Wetheral, also, endeavoured to acquire a 
composure which would not appear at her call ; Lady Kerrison's 
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feptooches had startiad Mid dotroyed hex tranquillHy. Her lunds 
trembled under their efforts to resume their ooeupatioD, and sig^hs 
burst from her bosom. Christobelle was glad the bustle of a fresh 
arrival drew near the door, to divert her thoughts from her sister's 
sorrow. ^ Clara started from her sleep, at the sound of approaching 
voices, and rose from her coueh. The servants annonnoed 8ir foster 
Kerrison. 

Sir Foster walked fiercely towards hia lady, without takmgr notice 
of Lady Wetheral or Christobelle, who stood amazed, as he advanced 
to the sofa ; he did not even wink hik eye. Clara remained in haughty 
expectation of his address, her head thrown back, and her eye 
flashing defiance. "Now, sir, are you oome to bend me at We- 
theral?" was her indignant exckmation! "are you oome here 
to prove how brutally you can treat a woman, even in her father's 
house P " 

" Go home ! " cried Sir Foster. " Go home this instant ! " 

" I will never return, if there is a roof elsewhere to sheltCT me ! '' 
returned Lis lady. " I am weary of existence under a tyrant's 
power." 

" You won't P who is master at Eipley P " Sir Foster raised Clara 
in his arms, and, in spite of her resistance, he was carrying her from 
the boudoir. Lady Wetheral endeavoured to interfere ; she besought 
Sir Foster not to commit himself before the servants — ^before the 
world— by using force towards his wife ; but he heeded not her obser- 
vation, or her prayer. Clara was borne into the hall, unable to 
contend with the grasp which detained her prisoner. In vain she 
screamed, "Oh, father, my father, save me!" he was not within 
hearing. In vain she vehemently threatened to pl^^e her husband, 
till hfe should be a burden to him : Sir Foster made no reply. Before 
the household, who assembled at the piercing cries of Lady Kerrison, 
before the Ripley servants, who were stationed with the carriage^ did 
Sif Foster bear his lady to the hall-door, and, ordering his footmen to 
their post, Clara was placed in the carriage by main force. She 
struggled violently to regain her liberty, but her delicate limbe were 
unequal to the conflict ; she sank back almost fainting with her useless 
efforts ; and Sir Foster, taking his place by her side, nodded, and 
winked, and chuckled, as he exclaimed, "Done it well, by Jove! 
Jerry, drive like winking I " The Bipl^ carriage dashed ^ously 
down the avenue. 

Lady Wetheral felt intensely the publicity whieh aooompanied Sir 
Foster Kerrison's resumption of his wife's society. Ths action itself 
was disagreeable—muf t b# most offensively disagreeable to CSva^ 
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bmt the manner of the thing, the puhlio display which surroimded 
the whole affair, was inexcasable ! It was beyond a donbt now, the 
alfairs of Bipky were discussed in the servants' halls and dining- 
rooms throughout the neighbourhood — a most horrible idea ! People 
might be as unhappy as they pleased, and quarrel whenever they felt 
indined so to do, but it was an offence against society to perpetoite 
little misunderstandings hdore the world. Nothing could be in such 
wretched taste. Clara was very foolish and impolitic to irritate a 
man like Sir Foster, and blame her for the results. She had always 
cautioned Clara and the rest of her girls against scenes. 

The remembrance of her salutary cautionsj however, did not operate 
upon Lady Wethend's nerves, or bring calmness to her mind. Clara's 
words rang in her ears ; and her figure, as she knelt in the attitude 
of upbraiding, glided before her eyes. She could not forget those 
piercing expressions, " If ever my misery exceeds my forbearance, it 
will be your doing, oh ! hard-hearted mother ! " The voice sounded 
through the house, it followed her into the dressing-room ; she com- 
plained to Christobelle that it would haunt her in her sleep, and that 
her death would be caused by filial ingratitude, after all her anxieties 
to promote her child's welfare. " I am sure these scenes are enough 
to destroy me. Bell, and I think Thompson might have spared her 
part in the transaction. She made my dose of sal-volatile exactly to 
my taste, and now in my extremity I dare not touch your mixtures, 
fori dare say they would excoriate my throat. Mrs. Bevau will 
never be what Thompson was ; she looks perfectly bewildered when 
I require anything. Clara has killed me: ingratitude is, indeed, 
hard to bear, and it will disgust me from making any further sacrifices 
on my own part for others. I shall not concern myself with your 
marriage. Bell. Marry whom you please ; but, if you marry less well 
than your sisters, never come into my presence." Christobelle pro- 
mised never to marry without her concurrence. 

" So you all say, and act in defiance when opportunity offers. Say 
nothing to your father, Bell, about Clara ; it was luckyhe rode to 
Shrewsbury this morning ; he would have laid the blame upon me, 
too ; he always lectures me now : say nothing about it, pray. What 
is that?" Her ladyship started. " Oh, it is that ungrateful voice ; 
it spoke quite plain to me ! I am sure I shall have a nervous attack, 
if that voice haunts me." 

Clara's reproaches had sunk deeply into Lady Wetheral's heart, 
though she atfected to carry of this impression with bravery of 
manner. In vain she took repeated doses of camphor-julep to still 
her nerves, and recover a portion of her spirits ; the trembling of her 
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limbs increased, and sbe acknowledged it wotild be impossible to 
meet poor Sir Jobn at dinner; Christobelle must take her place, 
and invent any excuse sbe pleased for her absence, so that the 
truth was concealed from her husband. She was on no account to 
hint to him the transactions of the morning. It was fortunate for 
Christobelle that her father made few comments upon his lad/s 
illness during their solitary meal ; but his disposition was x>eTfectly 
free from suspicion or curiosity, and conversation turned upon other 
subjects. Christobelle was delighted by one piece of intelligence on 
his part. The Tom Pynsents were to arrive in England the following 
week. Mrs. Pynsent and Mrs. Hancock were in Lewis's shop, and 
they informed him of their instant return to Hatton. Paris had not 
amused Tom, and he was longing to return to England; they had 
even come to the resolution of never again quitting Shropshire. Mrs. 
Pynsent was full of bustle and happiness at the idea--she would now 
get Tom back, and, thank God, all his dogs were in fine condition — 
not a puppy lost. Tom would find everything as he left it, and Sal 
Hancock must be off to Lea. Mrs. Hancock winked her eye at her 
sister's remark. 

"I teU you what. Pen, Tom will know a thing or two, when he 
comes from France ; ten to one but I get into fashion this time." 

" You be hanged, Sally Hancock ! " 

" They are not so whitewashed in France, Pen. Til make a good 
bet our Tommy has had a * cherry amy * by this time." 

"None of your surmises, Sally Hancock ; you know I can't bear 
anything said about Tom. I'll be hanged if I take you home for 
that fib ! " 

" Faith, you must carry me somewhere. Pen," replied Mrs. Han- 
cock, coolly ; " you can't leave me and my game-leg here." 

" Hold your tongue, then, about Tom and * cherry amys.' " 

Sir John thought it was time to make his bow to the ladies, and he 
quitted the shop, leaving the sisters in high altercation. The quarrels 
of Mrs. Pynsent and Mrs. Hancock were fortunately as short as tbey 
were frequent and public. Ten minutes after Su: John's departure 
from Lewis's shop, he saw Mrs. Hancock upon her sister's arm, 
walking with great difficulty and in apparent pain ; but both ladies 
were laughing immoderately, and attracting the notice of the passers 
by from the loudness of their conversation. 

Christobelle trusted that Tom Pynsent's return would ox>erate 
advantageously upon her mother's spirits, and assist the recovery of 
her tone of mind, which appeared sinking. She could not under- 
stand the extraordinary change which had taken place in a person 
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TuAunSj so active and lively. It appeared as thougli Clara's mor- 
rif^^e had acted as a sedative upon her mental and physical energies^ 
and numbed their vigour. She had sunk rapidly into a nervous, 
solitary being, unequal to evei7 exertion, indifferent to her husband's 
soeiety, and dead to all resources. Yet was Sir Foster Kerrison the 
long-coveted object of her wishes, and every thought of her heart 
liad been given to the accomplishment of that most desired union. 
Clara married Sir Poster, and obtained Bipley. What, then, caused 
this lassitude of body and mind P this melancholy exhibition of encr* 
gies unemployed? of time heavily passed in dull comj^aining and 
nervous misery? Her daughters were highly and wealthily estab- 
lished ; and her views fot each had been promptly and successfully 
fuimied. 

What could produce such a fearful change in the graceful Lady 
Wetheral, once, and so lately too, the gayest of the gay ; ever ani- 
nutted, ever pleasing, even to those who knew and feared her matri- 
monial speculations ? Because all that was triumphant had fled ; — 
because all that was most exciting had passed away. The hopes and 
fears which had given zest to life were unfortunately at rest, and 
there was nothing now to lead on the energies and compel exertion. 
The eaose was withdrawn, and the effect was fatal to a happiness 
which consisted in ceaseless anxiety to procure establishments for 
her children. All solicitude was now ended, and the mind sank, un- 
employed, into Hstlessness. Everything became gloomy in its routine; 
everything was conducted in its usual daily forms, but there was 
no longer the spirit which gave animation to ceremony. The shadow 
stiU remained, but the substance had departed whidi threw a mantle 
of gaiety and brilHaiice over the proceedings at Wetheral Castle. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

KoTBiKa could exceed Tom Fynsent's pleasure at beholding 
himself again in England, and at Hatton. The Wetheral party 
were summoned by the warm-hearted, affectionate mother, to attend 
the arrival of her son, and rejoice over his " second birth ; " and a 
large party of relatives were invited to dine at Hatton, and celebrate 
bis return. Mrs. Pynsent particularly desired Christobelle might 
appear upon the occasion. She thought the young ones had suffered 

p 
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enough in the matrimonial line ; and^ as that "poor bit of a giil was 
not old enough to be hawked after the men," she thought the lanky 
thing ought to be allowed to enjoy herself for a few years, and begin 
her pleasures by rejoicing oyer Tom's arrival. Sir Jolm Wetheral 
decided that Christobelle should accept the invitation ; and his lady 
offered no objection, though her daughter could not feel gratified by 
her remarks. 

" Oh ! go, by aU means. Bell, as Mrs. Pynsent wishes you to meet 
Anna Mana. You and your father, of course, must hunt in couples ; 
your tastes are so similajr and so agreeable. I am much too nervous 
to join that coarse party. Of course Mrs. Hancock will be there ; I 
cannot sit in Mrs. Hancock's company. Anna Maria will come to 
see me some early day. I must beg of you not to colour up so ml* 
garly when any one addresses you, and try not to sit down to any 
one's table so hungry and thirsty as you manage to do at home. 
Pray, eat a meal before you set off, to prevent that dreadfully 
famished look, BeU." 

" I am always hungry with exercise, mamma." 

*' Nothing can be so insupportably in bad taste. I shall not be at 
Hatton to shudder under your voracious expose, but I shall imagine 
you committing a thousand eirors. I hope the famborougha will 
not be present to observe my youngest daughter. I suppose I must 
be content to remain solitary, and submit to Sevan's atientbns for 
that day. My daughters' marrying so early has left me a poor soli* 
tary being." 

Christobelle was anxious to be useful, and she tried to look cheer- 
ful, as she exclaimed, — 

"I will remain at home then, mamma, if you please." 

*' Not as a companion. Bell. I cannot fancy you presume to offer 
yourself as my companion. Oh, no ! go with your father, by all 



means." 



Christobelle was accustomed to be treated with petulance ; it was 
vain to hope for any change for the better, and her delight at the idea 
of her visit sheltered her heart under this blow. How wearying it 
was to endeavour to please, and yet to prove ever unsuccessful ! But 
the visit to Hatton would balance much annoyance: she looked 
forward with intense eageiliess to the first dinner engagement which 
had varied her existence ; and she felt doubly grateful that her first- 
appearance in public should take place without the fearful accompani- 
ment of her mother's presence. Her father was sure to be kind and 
encouraging. How slowly did the days appear to pass by, ere she 
could be dressed for the festivities of Hattpu 1 
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A select number of friends assembled at Hatton on the eventful 
morning of Tom Pynsent's arrival. Sir John Wetheral and Christo- 
bellc arrived first, and the Wycherlys, Charles Spottiswoode, and 
Mrs. Hancock followed in their own order. They were allowed to 
witness "Tom's" re-entrance into Hatton— they alone were to wit- 
ness the restless joy and expectation which revelled in Mrs. Pynsent's 
heart and eyes. None other possessed a claim to intrude upon her 
son's happiness^ or divide with herself the first words, the look, and 
the affectionate embrace of her only child. 

Mrs. Pynsent wandered round the rooms, and perambulated the 
Hall, as the time stole on towards the expected moment of meeting. 
The hounds were stationed in the park, with the whipper-in, to greet 
their master and do him honour, by baying deep and loud as he drew 
towards his home. The men were arrayed in their hunting-costume 
by Mrs. Pynsent's desire, that her own dear boy might be surrounded 
by all he best loved, in the style he most approved, " for, married or 
unmarried, her Tom would love the dogs and his old mother to the 
end of time." Mrs. Hancock sat silent and quiet till her sister's 
restless movements roused her attention. 

" I say. Pen, you've got the staggers." 

"How can I be still, Sally Hancock, when I am expecting Tom? 
I can't sit like Bobby, there. Look at Bobby, sitting with his legs 
crossed, and his face as calm as if Tom was no son of his." 

Mrs. Hancock winked upon the company, as she called out to 
Mr. Pynsent : — " I say, Bob Pynsent, Pen may have " 

Mrs. Pynsent turned quickly upon her sister. 

" Sally Hancock, you be quiet now. You know Tom, and Bobby, 
too, won't endure your jokes. If you begin joking, you will be sent 
back to Lea before Tom arrives." 

Mrs. Hancock was not in the least degree ruffled by the threat. 

"None of your great guns. Pen. I'm as silent as a mouse. I 
thought I should never be silent again, though, when we caught 
Charley Snooks in the booth that race-day." 

" Sally Hancock, what things you do remember ! Shall we ever 
forget squeezing into the pit of the playhouse, and finding Polly 
Sydenham twigging us from the side-box?" 

Again both sisters were plunged into a recital of past levities, and 
were laughing immoderately, when the hounds sent forth their cry, 
and ran in full chase round the swell of the park which fronted the 
entrance to Hatton. They were laid on the scent of a red-herring 
which had been previously dragged round the knoll, the moment the 
travelling-carriage entered the lodge. This was Mrs. Pynsent's par- 
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ticular command. She was resolved to celebrate her son's arrival in 
a maimer most consonant to his tastes and feelings, and her heart 
prompted this mode of testifying her delight at his return. The cry 
of the dogs was a signal to rush towards the hall-door, and Tom 
Fynsent was waving his hat, and tally-hoing with all his might, as 
the carriage tore up the serpentine road from the lodge-gates. Mrs. 
Pynsent was in ecstasies of joy. 

" Here, hallo. Bill ! fetch your master's horse out in a miniite ; 
he has been saddled these two hours. I know what my Tom 
will do; his old mother knows him well. Jack Ball! off "with 
you, and turn the colts into the park. Stir along, boys I Look at 
him— bless him! Come, Sally Hancock, let us have a cheer for 
Tom." 

Sally Hancock was nothing loth ; she shouldered her stick with the 
air of a corporal, and both ladies startled their companions by uttering 
a loud and protracted huzza. Tom Pynsent answered the shout. His 
body was half-way through the carriage window, as he continued 
waving and hurraing to the scene before him. At last the carriage 
drew up, and Mrs. Pynsent's arms once more encircled her darlmg 
son. She hung round his neck, entranced. 

" My blessed Tom, my only and sweet boy, your poor mother is 
happy to get you back again. The dogs and colts, Tom, are well; 
the hounds all well, my Tommy. Your poor mother has looked well 
after them. And there's your father, waiting, Tom, to shake hands— 
and here's Sally Hancock !" 

Mrs. Pynsent withdrew her arms reluctantly, and her son advanced 
to shake hands with his father. Mr. Pynsent's mild 'countenance 
shone with pleasure as he congratulated him upon his return, and 
confessed how much he had missed his society. Tom Pynsent was 
in tearing spirits at finding himself upon Hatton ground, listening to 
affectionate speeches delivered in pure English again. He sliook 
hands with every one, and saluted every' lady. 

"How do you all do P How do you do, my fat Aunt Hancock? 
How do you do. Pen ? Why, Spottiswoode, have you waited for me 
to be your bridegroom's manP How do you do. Sir John? 1 have 
brought home my little woman, quite rosy, you see— here she is. So, 
little Miss with the long name, how are you P Upon my soul, you all 
look ' grass !' " Tom Pynsent held his hand to his mouth, and turned 
again to the hall-door. 

" Tally-ho, there !— bring 'em round. Barton ! " 

The saddled horse was trotted up, and Tom Pynsent sprang upon 
his back. He waved his hand to' the company. 
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I use no o»emony.— One gallop round the park, and Til be 
amongst you again. Tally-ho, there. Tally-ho ! " 

The mettled steed plunged and reared uuder the tightened rein, 
while his master spoke; but, in an instant, he dashed from the door, 
and the horse and his rider were seen flying down the park, followed 
by the whole complement of dogs and attendants. Mrs. Pynsent 
gazed after her son with proud delight. 

" I say, Bobby, there he goes ! Didn't I tell you he would love to 
see his dogs round him? Bless him, his mother knew his tastes. 
There's his little wife gone off with her father ! She does not stay 
to look at Tom. JShe doesn't care for his whims, Sally Hancock — 
how should a Wetheral care for anything ? — ^I don't, and I can't, abide 
a woman who is indiffer^t to Tom's whims." 

" Don't mob the Wetherals, Pen; it's only the old lady : thejf can't 
help their mother." 

"How well Tom sits a horse!" continued Mrs. Pynsent, who 
could not withdraw her eyes or mind from one object for a moment. 
" There he goes, neck or nothing." 

"Mr. Pynsent reminded his lady that Anna Maria was in the 
drawing-room, and that she had scarcely welcomed her. Mrs. Pynsent 
snapped her fingers. 

" Tom is my son, and I'll attend to no one till he returns. Pen is 
with the young woman. I won't stir till Tom comes back. If the 
young woman loved Tom as I love him, she would be watching him 
in his delight there, looking so handsome and happy ! I don't like 
her for leaving Tom !" 

Mrs. Hancock was quite of her opinion, and Mrs. Pynsent was 
softened by her coalition. 

" Sally Hancock, you shall dine here, to-day, if you will promise to 
be quiet." 

" Now, Pen, what do I ever say ?" 

"I am afraid of you, Sally Hancock. You know Tom and Bob 
won't bear your remarks. You know you never were fit for ladies' 
society^ after you married that Hancock." 

"What was the matter with Hancock, except he was tipsy or 
angry. Pen?" 

" Will you promise to be quiet, if I ask you to stay dinner, Sally 
Hancock?" 

" rU try for it. Pen." 

" I believe you must return to Lea, after all, Sally Hancock. Tom 
will be very angry : he can't endure your remarks." 

" Kddle diddle, I'll be very good to-day : I will, indeedf Pen," 
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Christobelle lingered at the ball-door, to enjoy tbe cheering sigbt 
of the hounds, and to watch Tom Pynsent's enjoyment. When that 
display was lost to her view, she flew again into the drawing-room, 
and seated herself at Anna Maria's feet. Christobelle gazed at her 
sister, and fancied fonr months' absence had effected a change. Mrs. 
Tom Fynsent spoke with volubility, and her manner was less timid 
and pleasing. A very high colour was upon her once pale cheeks, 
and her eyes were unnaturally bright and sparkling: altogether, 
Christobelle thought her sister Pynsent very much changed. When 
she had again received a salutation from her lips, and a brief compli- 
ment upon her growth and appearance, Anna Maria continued her 
discourse. 

" Oh, I Hked everything exceedingly at Paris, as far as society was 
concerned: everything eatable, shocking— but the Count de Nolis 
assured me the march of improvement had begun, and would be very 
evident when he returned. Tom did not like Paris. He felt the 
want of sporting, and that sort of noisy purauits which are disgust- 
ing to the Parisians. The Count de Nolis introduced us to many 
delightful French families. I must confess I did not like it at first, 
but I was sorry to quit Paris. English customs are so wearisome, 
after the ease of French society !" 

Sir John Wetheral looked surprised at Anna Maria's sentiments ; 
and he glanced his eye upon Christobelle with an anxious expression, 
as she sat gazing at her sister. Miss Wycherly was entertained 
beyond expression by the change in her manners, and amused 
herself by calling forth Anna Maria's remarks. She inquired 
who the Count de Nolis was, who figured so much in their 
train. 

"The count ! Oh, the dearest and liveliest creature you ever saw. 
He is engaged to pay Tom a visit, or rather myself, for I don't think 
Tom liked him. He will visit us in the autumn. I have been obliged 
to bring a French maid home, to dress me, because a lady's maid here 
is only fit to dress an Englishwoman." 

"Have you renounced the title of Englishwoman, Anna Maria?" 
asked her father gravely. 

"No, indeed, papa. I shall always be English; but Felice has 
such a way of blending colours and making up dresses ! — You shall 
judge for yourself. Is there a party to-day, at dinner; or are we to 
]i9,Ye VL soiree F** 

Mrs. Pynsent and her son entered the room, followed by Mrs. 
Hancock, as Anna Maria spoke. Tom Pynsent advanced to his lady. 

'* Well, little woman, chatting away !— Do you see. Sir John, how 
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rosy we are by our trip ? I wisli you could liave seen Iier talking 
and chirping to De Nolls. You would have been surprised." 

"My heavens T what a couple of painted cheeks !" exclaimed Mrs. 
Pynsent, in a tone of horror. 

*' A couple of what P" cried her son, quickly. Anna Maria became 
perceptibly distressed : her husband surveyed her with looks of per- 
fect satisfaction and admiration, entirely unconscious of the cause of 
her agitation. 

" Yes, she is rosy enough now, bless her ! I am glad France has 
done such wonders for my wife ; she looked as healthy as the best of 
them in Paris. De Nolis advised her to rouge at first. No, none of 
that, says I. No wife of mine shall paint, like Jezebel. I was right, 
you see, for her cheeks soon grew blooming as a rose — didn't they P " 
he added, chucking her under the chin. 

Miss Wycherly smiled. Anna Maria recovered her self-possession, 
and began a tirade against English costume, without answering her 
TOother-in-law's observation. She spoke so much more rapidly than 
" Miss Wetheral" had ever spoken. She seemed to have acquired so 
much alertness of speech and manner— so much forwardness in 
making remarks— her eyes were so bright, and her cheeks bore such 
a deep couleur de rose, that Christobelle sat in fixed attention, watch- 
ing her movements. She thought Anna Maria remarkably improved 
in person ; she admired the vivacity of her countenance and mxuiner; 
but she was no longer the simple and elegant Anna Maria, so gentle 
and so mild that many opinions had decided her to be insipid. 
Every one appeared watching her with nearly equal surprise and 
attention. Mrs. Pynsent stood with her arms akimbo, and her eyes 
rooted upon her son ; but the others were all earnestly listening to 
Mrs. Tom Pynsent, as she commented upon the dreadful toumure of 
the English fashionist. 

" I assure you, Penelope, you could discern an Englishwoman the 
instant she appeared in the street. Her walk is firm and good ; but 
her shawl and bonnet is only English. I had such a lecture from 
De Nolis ! He made me put aside all my Shropshire habiliments, 
and I was obliged to be entirely refitted by Le Boi." 

"Well, by Jove!" cried Tom Pynsent, "that was not wy doing. 
De Nolis was the ladies' favourite ; and he turned my little wife's 
bead about dress. I liked her just as well in her stout silk pelisse, 
that put me in mind of Wetheral and Shrewsbury." 

Anna Maria playfully placed her hand upon her husband's lips. 
. "Do be quiet, Tom ; and don't be so very English." 

Tom Pynsent kissed the little hand which enforced silence, and 
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held it in his own capaoious palm. Anna Maiia drew her chair closer 
to her husband, and^ leaning her head against his side as he stoo^ 
near, continued her discourse. 

"Upon my word, papa» I liked Paris dearly; but Tom complained 
of this, and disliked that. He would not eat his dinner, because it 
was stewed frogs ; he said he would not eat frogs— he would not 
drink sour wine--he would not do anything to be comfortable." 

" 1 wanted to come home in a fortnight/' said Tom, still playing 
with his lady's hand ; " but my little wife would not listen to roe. 
De Nolis and herself led me a pretty dance, I can tell yon. Hang 
me if I understood their jargon in Paris; and I only knew Jack 
Smith and Tom Biddulph, to talk with. Spottiswoode was at 
Florence ; De Nolis jabbered away everywliere with my wife ; while 
I and Jack amused ourselves with quizzing Biddulph. My wife ha4 
never any leisure to write home, or talk to me** 

" My dear Tom ! " 

" No, I vow you were always laughing and talking with that French 
fellow, and his cursed broken EnglisL" 

" But who ever saw me without you^ Tom ? and what pleasure 
should I have had, if you had not been close to me ?" 

Anna Maria clasped her husband's hand with an lur and manner so 
afTectionate, that all hearts present felt assured of her domestic hap- 
piness. Her father's expressive face became enlivened, and Mrs. 
Pynsent almost involuntarily gave Anna Maria a startling sli^ upon 
her shoulder, as she cried, — 

"I'm a liappy woman, since my Tom is loved by us aU alike. I 
tell you what, young woman, I fancied you could not love my son» 
because you did not remain to witness his delight with the hounds ; 
but now I see you do love him, though you will never understand his 
old mother's fondness." 

Anna Maria started at the blow ; but she held out her hand to 
Mrs. Pynsent, and assured her every one must love Tom who lived 
with liim. He had lingered in Paris against his will to please ker. 
He had suffered every disagreeable annoyance in silence to give htr 
satisfaction ; and Tom had never objected to any whim or amusement 
required by herself How then could she do oUierwise than love him 
beyond every earthly creature ? 

Tom Pynsent looked all astonishment during the dialogue which 
passed between his wife and mother. It did not occur to him that 
his Anna Maria's love was less sincere than his mother's affection ; 
and as to his wife's recapitulation of his virtues, "Who the devil 
married a woman unless he meant to indulge her f " 
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Tills little scene, and Ansa Maria's public testimony in favonr of 
Ler husband's kindness had great effects, however, naturally and 
unsuspiciously as it had been spoken. Mrs. Fynsent was charmed 
by her daughter-in-law's simple and affectionate statement, and she 
Iff as the head-piece at Hatton. IVom that moment every good feeling 
was enlisted on Anna Maria's side by Mrs. Pynsent ; and her fond- 
ness for her daughter threatened to equal the affection she bore her 
son. She told her sister Hancock, Anna Maria might paint her 
cheeks as scarlet as the Babylonian woman's gown if she liked, she 
would raise no objection. She cared for nothing but Tom ; and if his 
wife loved him and made him happy, she might paint and talk of that 
^Frenchman as much as she pleased. 

The dinner-party appeared to Christobelle's eyes the neplns ultra 
of human happiness. She was attended to by every person : and no 
one appeared startled by her awkwardness, or the vulgarity of her 
manners. Lady Wetherjd's searching eye was not present ; her severe 
remarks did nd; sound in her ear, and she enjoyed profound peace of 
mind and body. No subsequent dinner-party ever equalled that day 
in its effects upon her head and heart. She sat between her dear 
father and Charles Spottiswoode, eiqoying their conversation, and 
looking upon happy faces. Miss Wycherl/s lively spirits were ever 
amusing, and her spirited dialogues with her cousin Tom appeared to 
Christobelle to be the concentrated essence of wit and cleverness ; 
she laughed unrestrainedly and joyously throughout the evening. 

Sir Foster Kerrison and Clara were among the dinner guests, with 
liuoy. Clara's expression of figure and countenance was that oi 
extreme hauteur; and she did not look at or address Sir Foster dur- 
ing the evening, ^r Foster himself had regained his usual **far 
niente" since his last appearance. When the gentlemen returned 
into the drawing-room upon the summons to tea, Sir Foster deposited 
himself in an arm-chair without addressing any of his neighbours. 
He looked on the amusements and the different groups with a smile, 
as he sat stretched to his utmost length ; his eye winked with tolerable 
rigidity, and a subdued chuckle every now and then evinced that his 
mind received pleasure from some part of the conversation whidi 
reached his ear at intervals. Clara alone preserved a haughty silence 
to all, and appeared cold and indignant. Lucy Korison, whose age 
approached nearest that of Christobelle, sat by her after tea, and con- 
fided to her hearing the miseries of Bipley. 

" I declare. Miss Wetheral, Eipley is more solitary and disagreeable 
than ever. Papa and Clara do quarrel so dreadfully, that we cannot 
expect any one to waa^ near the honse." Here Lucy lowered her 
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voice. '' There was such a scene the day papa brought Clara away 
from Wetheral 1 Oh ! Miss Chrystal, what dreadful things they said 
to each other I Papa, you know, is very violent, though he looks so 
still and quiet, and Clara was very provokmg. Papa struck her 
once, and yet she would not be silent ; she was very insolent, and 
papa threatened to turn her out of the house before the butler. It 
was very dreadful. Well, Clara ran away, and papa, you know, 
brought her back. Good gracious ! how Clara did abuse him in the 
hall befoire all the servants ! Papa only laughed then. I assure you 
they quarrelled this morning worse than ever ; papa forgets as soon 
as it is over, but Clara keeps worry, worry, worry, till another quar- 
rel is begun. I wish some one would ask me to stay with them : Lady 
Wetheral promised to have me with her; but I have never been asked 
since Clara married papa." 

Chnstobelle mentioned her mother's illness, and her lowness of 
spirits. 

" I am very sorry. Ripley is nothing now but a scene of quarrels. 
I was not aware of Clara's temper at Wetheral. I fancied her 
quick-feeling, but not violent. I assure you she makes papa 
worse, by her provoking manner and her determination to have 
the last word. What can it signify who has the first or last word 
in a quarrel ? " 

Christobelle was equally surprised at Lucy's descnption of Clara's 
talents for tormenting. She knew her disposition was very warm, 
and that she could be roused into violence ; but she had never evinced 
a disposition to provoke. Christobelle had always considered her too 
proud to descend into wanton provocation, and too indi£Eerent to her 
husband to endure altercation after the cause had passed away which 
provoked resentment. Clara's worst feelings were perhaps roused 
into action by Sir Foster's violence. Had her good genius interfered 
to prevent |the unhappy union of two beings so ill suited to each 
other, Clara had been a happier and better woman, and Sir Foster a 
more respectable and intelligent neighbour and friend. Christobelle 
looked at Clara as Lucy proceeded in her remarks, and could perceive 
her brow lowered and her handsome mouth compressed. The cause 
of the morning's quarrel, as detailed by Lucy, was indeed frivolous, 
and wretched in its folly. 

" That horrible fishmonger was at Eipley this morning, and Clara 
began vexing papa with the old affair over again — good gracious ! 
how she did irritate him ! Well, papa never forgets to revenge him- 
self at the moment, so he went into the servants' hall, and brougbt a 
large fish into the sitting-room— goodness, how it smelled I Papa 
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chuclded very mucli, so I knew he was preparing for miscliief; and 
he threw the creature into Clara's lap, upon herheautiful silk dress — 
upon my hononr 1 Clara told him he was a hrute, too hrutish for his 
own servants' hall ; and there was such a dialogue ! I ran away ; hut 
the servants listened at the door, and heard it all. Pelham says it 
was a proper Billingsgate on papa's side, and only just ' over the way ' 
on Clara's part. Papa has forgot it now ; hut Clara wiQ remember 
it for a month to come." 

This was a sad prospect : Clara, so young and inexperienced, was 
fdready wedded to dissension, and beginning her young career of life 
in bitterness! Clara, full of spirits and energy of character, was 
deepening the shades of evil by an unwomanly and improper conteu- 
tion with the husband she had chosen against her father's wishes. 
What must be the consequence of powerful passions constantly in 
collision between Sir Foster and Lady Kerrison, since their early 
matrimony was so discordant ? Miss Wycherly spoke anxiously and 
feelingly upon the subject to Anna Maria. 

" This is a fearful match, my dear Mrs. Tom, and Ripley will be the 
grave of your sister's respectability. The Kerrisous' quarrels are 
already the topic of conversation at every table where your family are 
not present. Can you advise Lady Kerrison to be patient ? wiU she 
bear any interference ? " 

Anna Maria hoped all things, when they were more settled at 
Hatton. Tom would perhaps interfere a little, and if any one could 
bring things about, she was sure it would be Tom, he had such a 
peculiarly agreeable manner. She would speak to Tom upon the 
subject. 

Clara's eyes glanced towards the group, and she rose to join 
them. 

" What are you all chatting about so earnestly ? " she observed, as 
they made room for her. She seated herself between her sisters. 
" Go on with your subject : what was it ?" 

Miss Wycherly answered for all. 

*' We were talking of matrimony. Lady Kerrison." 

Clara's eyes sparkled with a thousand fires, as she slightly waved 
her hand. 

"Let me continue it with you, Miss Wycherly, for I am able to 
flpeak from experience. Who is counsel for that state P I am decid- 
edly upon the other side." 

"We were only observing how much power the woman possessed 
over the man's mind, by gentleness, patience, and soft words, under 
trials, my dear Lady Kerrison." 
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" Gentleness ! patience !" remarked Glara^ with a laugh of disdain^ 
" ask my brute anything patiently ! " 

Anna Maria caught her hand, as she extended it scornfully towards 
Sir Foster. 

" 'Now, dear Clara, don't be energetic. I will ask Tom what he 
thinks. Tom always says things so agreeably." 

"I will say what is true, if it proves disagreeable/* replied Clara, 
withdrawing her hand from Anna Maria's light grasp, and again 
pointing attention, by a graceful movement, to Sir Foster, who sat 
silently winking his eye. ''If there is a creature bom to he a 
blessing to woman— patient, gentle, and interesting— look at tAa^ 



man." 



Sir Foster winked violently. Anna Maria bent towards Lady 
Kerrison. 

"Hush, my dear sister; do not offend Sir Foster, I beseech you ; 
pray, do not attract people's notice. My dear Clara, forbear ! " 

" Nay, he is attractive enough in himself," observed Lady Kerrison, 
in raiseid tones ; "no words of mine can exalt him higher among the 
brute creation than he stands by nature." 

Mrs. Tom Pynsent became alarmed at her sister's audacity, and she 
signed to her husband, who was seated by Mrs. Tyndal, to join the 
little circle. He advanced immediately. 

"Well, my little wife, what are you wishing? The dear count is 
not here, is he P therefore you want me among you." 

" Now, be quiet, Tom." Mrs. Tom Pynsent looked round to dis- 
cover a disengaged chair : her husband saw the inquiring look, and 
he seated himself upon the carpet. 

Well, now, what was I summoned for P " 
My dear Tom," replied his lady, smiling, "I particularly wish you 
to give me your opinion upon matrimony before ^e young ladies here 
assembled," 

'*My matrimony, if you please," observed Lady Kerrison — " you 
are requested to take a comprehensive view of my matrimony." 8he 
looked haughtily towards Sir Foster, who sat within hearing. "There 
sits my animal : shall we decide upon the species ? " 

"Hush, Clara, hush !" softly whispered Mrs. Tom Pynsent. 
My dear Lady Kerriaon ! " burst from the lips of Miss Wycherly. 
Every one has a name and a place," continued Lady Kerrison, 
heedless of all caution and counsel. " Pray, Tom Pynsent, assert 
your opinions as plainly as I do mine, and tell me what a mother 
deserves, who weds her young and unsuspecting child to a brute, 
without contemplating her fate in prospect? ^y, Tom Pynaeni^ 
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what is the conclusKJOL ci that fate ? Will it rest in dull misexy, or 
will the indignant spirit burst its fetters ? " 

Tom Fynsent affected ignorance of Lady Kerrison's meaning : he 
saw Miss Wycherly and Lncy Eerrison cast looks of alarm at Sir 
Foster, who was winking very rapidly ; he saw, also, tears springing 
to the eyes of bis wife — something must be done : he rose hastily. 

" Anna Maria, this is a very English party, to your little trumpery, 
new-set taste! Yonr French count would have lectured you for 
sitting so long in one spot. Gome, Chrystal and Lucy, let ns have a 
round game or a country*dance. Who will play us a country-dance P 
Pen, rattle the keys for us." 

*' Miss Wycherly was eager to break up the conference, and she 
played country-dances with great spirit % five coupk were therefore 
soon arranged, and Chiistobelle was led forth by Charles Spottiswoode. 
When they reached the termination of the set, Mr. Spottiswoode 
addressed his partner with an air of mystery, and inquired, in low 
tones, if she had lately heard of or from Bedinfield. Christobelle 
could give no satisfactory intelligence. A letter had certainly been 
received at Wetheral lately, but she had not been made acquainted 
with its contents. Mr. Spottiswoode's rqply was very oomplimeniary 
to Christobelle : she felt it exquisitely. 

"Miss Wetheral, i address yon as no common person ; and I feel 
assured a young lady who has been the companion of Sir John 
Wetheral, must be prudent beyond l^r years. Penelope has never 
received any reply to several letters addressed to Lady Ennismore, 
and I am anxious to understand the cause. Your sister is not ill, I 
hopeP" 

Christobelle was unable to answer even that simple question ; she 
knew nothing, and had heard nothing with ref^ence to the Ibmis- 
mores. 

"It is very extraordmary!'' was Mr. Spottiswoode's quick reply, 
but nothing more was said, for they were again indefatigably en- 
gaged in dancing, till eleven o'clock, when Sir John Wetheral 
approached his daughter, and advised her to rest till the carriage was 
announced. As she seated herself, according to his wish, Christobelle 
heard Mrs. Pynsent speaking to Mrs. Tyndal with some vehemence. 

•* Upon my word, there will be a dreadful blow-up soon : I went to 
see Sally Hancock into the pony-carriage, and who should be in the 
hall but those two people abusing each other. That matchmaking 
woman has a thousand sins to answer for: she wiH pay for all this, 
Jane Tjiidal, in the next world ! " 

'Christobelle felt assured the Kerrisons were the party in question. 
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Her eyes songlit them, but tbey were not in eitBer of the drtcmng' 
rooms. She turned to Mrs. Pynsent in terror, and inquired for Clara. 

" Oh ! my dear, they have killed each other by this time, as far as 
intentions can go. They were fighting in the hall half an hour ago." 

Christobelle turned pale with distress, and Mrs. Pynsent^ whose 
heart was as kind as her manners and address were abrupt, pitied her 
sufferings. She put her hand gently upon Christobelle's shoulder, 
and spoke with emphasis. 

" Tau can't help it, my poor gurl; pou need not vex yourself: it 
will all come home to the right person, but that won't be you. Only 
take care you are not the next sacrifice, and sell yourself for money at 
people's bidding." 

"Ohl Mrs. Pynsent," cried Christobelle, "where is papa?" 

"Here, come with me, yonnglady, and PU take you to yonr father. 
Bemember every word in your heart of hearts which ke utters." 
Mrs. Pynsent put Christobelle's arm within her own, and continued, 
as they quitted the room, " Some of her young ones have turned out 
well, in spite of her. I hope that wiU tell for her hereafter. Don't 
fret, now, and make your poor father wish himself at Old Nick : he'll 
want comfort at Wetheral, and yon must comfort him. Here^ Sir 
John, Pve brought your good girl to you : don't let her marry in a 
hurry— ware sheep ! There, take her into your care, and hide her for 
the next seven years." 

Sir John Wetheral received his daughter with smiling pleasure, and 
they proceeded to make their adieus to the remaining company. The 
Tom Pynsents were engaged to spend the following day at Wetheral, 
and Mrs. Pynsent invited herself to accompany them. She had no 
intention of leaving Tom, just as he was returned from outlandish 
places. It might disturb the family party at Wetheral, but she liked 
to watch liim enjoying the good roast beef of Old England and home* 
brewed ale again ; and she wonld follow him to Old Nick, to see him 
looking so jolly and happy. "Bobby might have Sally Hancock to 
keep him company ; he did not object to her when he was alone." 

Sir John Wetheral particularly requested the pleasure of Mr. Pyn- 
sent's company, to complete the family circle. 

"Oh! well, ril tell him what you say," replied Mrs. Pynsent. 

Bobby has been snoring these two hours : he can't bear late hofurs 
at all. We shall do very well without him to-morrow, for be only 
sits licking his lips. Bobby never shone much— but PH give your 
message. Sally Hancock will take very good care of him : it's atreat 
to her, you know." 

The Wetherols' farewells were rather lengthy, for they had many 
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friends to hold converse with. Miss Wycherly hovered round them 
for some time, as if she had some disclosure to make which required 
effort. She suddenly caught Sir John's hand as he was quitting tlie 
room, and spoke quickly, " Have you heard from Bedinfield lately ? ** 

" Not very lately ; why do you appear so anxious, my dear Miss 
Wycherly?" 

" I am very uncomfortable about Julia," she replied : " i have 
written three letters without receiving any reply. 1 am sure the 
dowager is there ; and I am equally sure she separates Julia from her 
friends. Julia always loved her friends, and there is something wrong 
when a woman is compelled to drop her old companions. It is not 
Julia's fault ; Til stake my existence upon Julia's true heart : there 
is double dealing somewhere. Sir John." 

Sir John expressed his intention of visiting Bedinfield the follow- 
ing week, and Ghristobelle was to accompany him. He would be the 
bearer of a letter from Miss Wycherly with pleasure. Miss Wy- 
cherly's mind was greatly relieved. 

" Oh ! if you gd Sir John, all will be well. I shall liear the truth 
from you, and you will find how unchanged dear Julia is. Tell her, 
from me, that my love and gratitude is unchangeable, and that my 
home is her home for ever and ever. Tell her I care not for her 
silence, because it is not ker doing; and though we may never more 
meet, she will be Julia Wetheral, as freshly and fondly my friend, as 
when she married a man who could not deserve her. Tell her this 
from me. Sir John." 

Miss Wycherly passed on with her lover, and the Wetherals en- 
tered their carriage iu silence. Sir John sighed heavily, and did not 
enter into any conversation with his daughter during their drive 
home : doubtless there was bitterness in his thoughts. Ghristobelle 
lost all pamful recollections of the emotion caused by Mrs. Pynsent's 
conversation, in pleasing remembrance of the pleasures of the day. 
Siie had eqjoyed herself with the pure, unalloyed happiness which 
attends youth, ere it is pursued by care, and before it endures disap- 
pointment. She considered that day as the very happiest portion of 
her life. She had been kindly and hospitably welcomed by every one, 
and not a word of reproach or disgust had been levelled at her. 
Every one seemed delighted to see her eat and dance to her heart's 
content. Nothing could surpass the pleasure of that day— nothing 
had ever equalled it. 

1^ John parted with his daughter in the hall. He kissed her, as 
usual; but his voice was melancholy, and the parting short. 

** Good night, my love— I am going to my study." 
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" Good night, dear papa ! " 

Sir John turned away, and Christobelle listened to his step, as it 
echoed through the hall, till he closed the diapel-door behind liim. 
She then retired to her own room, and slept soundly, in spite of anti- 
cipations of lectures from her mother upon supposed impropvietii 
committed at Hatton. 



CHAPTER XVn. 

. Ladt Wistbxra.Ii was extremely disoonc^ried by the knowledge 
of Mrs. Pynsent's intended visit for the day. The hour of breakfast 
passed slowly and miserably to Ghristobdle, who bove the whole 
burden of her petulance, and gave offence by the silence with which 
she hoped to dispel her irritability. '* She was not at all like her 
other girls. Clara was warm in her temper, but she had always 
something sharp or witty to say. Christobelle was the dnUest 
creature she had erer been doomed to sit in company with. Thomp- 
son was a great loss, poor dear ailly woman ; the best creatuxe in the 
world, and the greatest fool for marrying a man who could not settle 
something upon her. If Christobelle would have the kindness to 
inform her how Clara looked, she would be extremely obliged hy the 
information. Perhaps that was a subject on whidi she mig^t con- 
descend to speak." 

Christobelle told her mother all she had seen and heard ; and hew 
fearful she was that another dispute had arisen between the Kenri- 
sons, wliidi would increase Clara's violence. Lady Wetheral smiled 
incredulously. 

" Ckra will soon find herself no match for Sir Poster, and then she 
must yield by degrees. One or other must domineer, and the battle 
will be short : Clara will feel compelled to command her temper in 
time, and all this nonsense will be forgotten. People always loigel 
tl)e faults of the rich. Clara must give a splendid ball when it is 
blown over. How did Anna Maria ai^ear to like being a guest at 
Hatton P" 

" She was so happy and agi'eeable." 

^'She is very unlike her motlier, then. I never would visit 
Wetheral till your father's tiresome old mother died, and Ghiisto- 
belle followed her example. I expect to hear your sister designated 
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* Mrs. Tom ' everywhere. Country places are so second-rate in their 
customs ! I hope no one will be guilty of such bad taste before tne*' 
Ghristobelle had nothing to bring forward upon any subject which 
she considered likely to amuse, and was therefore again silent. Her 
mother patted the table a few seconds. 

"Was Mrs. Hancock at dinner yesterday P " 
*' Yes, mamma." 
*' And how did she behave ? " 
" She was quite silent." 

" Mrs. Fynsent is tolerated, because her position in life raises her 
among the highest of the land ; but Mrs. Hancock is unfit for ladies' 
society— I was going to say, for female association ; but she does not 
often intrude. Miss Wycherly is a softened likeness of Mrs. Fynsent. 
There is great insolence in such marked bluntness of manners ; one 
only meets with it in retired country places." 
Another long pause. 

" Your father talks of visiting Bedinfield next week, and he means 
to intrude you there. I shall send for poor dear Isabel and her chQd, 
I think." 

Ghristobelle was all astonishment. What! summon the Brierly 
party, whom she always deprecated ! Her surprise was visible in her 
countenance. 

"Anything very extraordinary, Bell, in wishing to see my daughter? 
I wish you would endeavour to suppress impertinence in your looks 
and motions, before you leave home. Wliat are you sitting therefor? 
Pray retire te your occupations." 

Ghristobelle went into her father's study— that sanctum sanctorum 
for painful feelings and mortified spirits, and there she remained till 
the Hatton carriage arrived. She had a long and serious conversa- 
tion with her kind parent upon many subjects. He spoke most 
feelingly upon the distress of mind he endured, respecting Clara's 
oondact and destiny. He had suspected at Hatton that the Kerri- 
sons were not upon speaking terms ; and, though Sir Foster was not 
the man to whom he would commit the care of a daughter, yet he 
feared that Clara's turbulent disposition increased her own misery, 
and defied her husband's control. He besought his youthful daugh- 
ter to pray without ceasing for a mild and teachable spirit, that her 
fature days might not be steeped in misery. He pointed out the 
worldly and avaricious feelings which had induced Clara to marry ; 
and which, he feared, would wreck the peace of Lady Ennismore. 

Lord Ennismore and Sir Foster Kerrison were selfish men— men 
who cared for their omi pleasures, not for the happiness of those who 
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lived with them. What had CSara reaped from her coimecticyii w^ii 
the Kerrison family ?~Contention and disgust. What had Julia 
gained by an early removal from her family P He firmly believed she 
was a victim to the strongly imperious and fascinating Lady iEonis- 
more, who was jealous of any inflnence over her son's mind, and who 
woald not endure a rival in her power. 

Christobelle listened to her father's anxieties in sorrowful silence ; 
young as she was, she had been too long his companion not to liave 
gained some powerful views of the great truths he had ever been 
anxious to inculcate. She had alao been too long his companion not 
to comprehend and feel for his disquietude. She threw har arms 
round his neck, and promised to be guided by his counsel in every 
action of her life ; but she besought him not to take blame to himself 
for Clara's wilful conduct, or Julia's determination to beoone Lady 
Ennismore. Her father smiled, but did not combat her prayer. 
Christobelle was too young to be made the confidante of his feelings 
— ^much too young to distinguish the cause of his self-reproach. He 
could not tell her of one whom he deprecated as the cause of dan's 
misery ; that he was mourning, when too late, the power he had 
delegated into unsafe hands. He would not tell her his indulgence 
to his wife had been treacherously and even wickeiUy dealt witia ; 
that he had given his affections to a worldly being, and that its eou- 
sequences were now gnawing at his heart. 

True, he could turn with pleasure to Anna Maria and Isabel, and 
behold tiem happy. They had married men of principle — ^men whom 
he approved and valued ; but who would wipe away the tears from 
Clara's eyes ?— from Julia's once smiling cheeks P Not the protec- 
tor, who swore to cherish each young and inexpedeneed creature at 
the altar. Not the world, which condemns and punishes its erniig i 

and unhappy members with ruthless pertinacity. They must turn to 
another and more merciful Judge for pardon and peaee; and iiad 
they been taught to pray for help in time <^ need P A father could 
not unfold <dl this to the youthful mind of his child; though his 
melancholy tone and countenance struck her attention, as he apoke to 
her of earthly and heavenly things. She could not iiett understand 
the chastening of his mind, but she listened in deep attention to his 
precepts ; and fancied that nothing in this world could have power to 
attract her from him who loved and cherished her so dearly. To 
marry, and quit the study, its quiet, its books, its happy asaociations 1 
Oh ! Luey Kerrison might wish to leave Bipley, and ihe family 
quarrels which broke its rest ; but Christobelle felt she coold never 
Hke a faoman being as she honoured and loved het father. 



The Pynsents arrived in the highest spirits at Wetheral, and the 
sight of Anna Maria gave animation to her mother's countenance for 
a season. She thought her very much improved in looks, and it was 
not her fault that Anna Maria had not rouged before she married ; 
but Sir John had many prejudices, and tliat was one of them. Tom 
Pynsent was delighted. 

" Well, I do like to hear every one say my little wife is ronged ; it 
proves how rosy she is grown. All my care. Lady Wetheral, all my 
care. I let her do as she liked; Biddulph, and Jack Smith, and 
myself, went after her and the count ; everywhere kept her in sight, 
you know. She talked herself into that pretty rosy face." 

** You were not conspicuous, my love, I hope," said her mother, 
smiling. 

" Oh, no ; Tom liked me to chat my French, did you not, my love ?" 

" I liked you to make yourself happy," answered Tom, affec- 
tionately. "You made me hapi^ by getting such a nice healthy 
bloom." 

A look of affection, and a pressure of the hand, attested his lady's 
gratitude and love, though she coloured tlirough her rouge at her 
husband's remark. 

** When we have lunched," continued Tom Pynsent, taking nearly 
half a pigeon-pie into his plate, " when we have just taken off the 
edge of hunger, we'll have a ride on horseback, Anny, and go over 
the old ground again. You must have an old habit here, somewliere ; 
let us go and see our old love haunts." 

Anna Maria was nothing loth ; her matrimony was of only four or 
five months' standing, and they were lovers still. She was quite 
willing to take an agreeable ride with her dear Tom. 

** Let us have the young one, too," exclaimed the good-natured 
Tom Pynsent ; " habits and horses for two, and you shall see the 
world, missy." 

** I shall want Bell," said Lady Wetheral, amioyed at the idea of a 
tete-a4eie with Mrs. Pynsent. 

" Ay, Miss Bell, stay with us, I shall want a casting vote, and I 
sbtdl want you to introduce me to Sir John's study," cried Mrs. Pyn- 
sent, giving Christobelle a thump upon h^ shoulder. ''I must 
become acquainted with you, young lady." 

Ladj Wetheral's possession of manner concealed the disgust she 
endured at this movement. She turned to her eldest daughter, and 
inquired at what hour she would wish her horse equipped. 

" Oh, my po(w Lady Mary, let her be saddled at thiee, if yon please. 
I thuik three o'clock, Tom, will do." 

Q 2 
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*• Lord, Mrs. Tom, you will be as hot as fire, riding in tbe blaising 
sun," exclaimed Mrs. Pynsent. 

" Perhaps Mrs. Tom Ppnsent would prefer her ride at four o'clock, -' 
observed Lady Wetheral. 

" My daughter Tom will melt away," replied Mrs. Pynsent, givingr 
her a touch with the elbow. " Suppose your pretty face melts, eh, 
Mrs. Tom ? That would be a pretty confession, wouldn't it ?'* 

"At what hour, Mrs. Pynsent?" demanded her mother, addressingr 
Anna Maria, and taking no notice of Mrs. Pynsent the elder. 

" Say four, then, at once," continued Mrs. Pynsent, " and don't 
confound mother and daughter ; I am Pen Pynsent, and that is my 
daughter Tom— Mrs. Tom, till I am underground, and out of the 
way." 

Lady Wetheral bowed with much suavity and politeness to her 
unrefined companion. " She had great pleasure in acknowledging 
her daughter Mrs. Tom Pynsent, the wife of an excellent and 
honourable man, standing high in the county." 

" To be sure— and very happy to get him. Every girl can't mairy 
such a tight lad as Tom ; as good a son as ever comforted a mothei^s 
eyes. He's none of your pimmeny fellows, like I know who ; or a 
ranting, violent husband, like Foster Eerrison. He's good, down- 
right Tom ; and Mrs. Tom may look the best of them m the face." 

Tom Pynsent winked at his lady, and continued paying his devoirs 
to the pigeon-pie. Lady Wetheral could never argue with Mrs. Pyn- 
sent, and a short silence ensued. Mrs. Pynsent's forcible mode of 
expressing her ideas, and her perfectly opposite views upon every 
subject, prevented all hope of coalition with Lady Wetheral, who 
could not endure abruptness, or what the world denominated "a 
good, downright person." Her education in high life did not enable 
her to shape her sentiments and actions to the tone of country 
society, so far removed from the atmosphere of courtly phrases; and 
of all her acquaintance, Mrs. Pynsent was the least suited to her 
tastes. She disliked "truth-telling," disagreeable people; she depre- 
cated people, who " spoke their mind " upon every point and at all 
times ; in short, Mrs. Pynsent was never to be endured but as the 
mother of Tom ; and now he was secured, notliing could be more 
intolerable than her presence. 

Mrs. Pynsent took up her work-bag after luncheon, and sat down to 
knot. Lady Wetheral politely stationed herself near her guest, and 
appeared Occupied with her worsted-work. Anna Maria looked over 
ChristobeUe as she was busied copying a drawing for her father; and 
Tom Pynsent was gone to sit an hour with him in the study, and 
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ta)k of Paris, till the riding-horses should make their appearance. 
Mrs. Tom Pynsent complimented her sister upon her first essays 
in landscape-painting, and prognosticated she would be the only 
accomplished Miss Wetheral of the family. Her mother smiled upon 
her. 

" I may certainly confess you are the ' beautif al,' my dear Anna 
Maria. I quite congratulate you upon the addition of a little 
rouge." 

" Pm sure I would never congratulate a daughter upon her 
painted face," exclaimed Mrs. Pynsent ; " a woman with her cheeks 
raddled is like the poor things in the street." 

Anna Mai'ia blushed, but in perfect good humour with her mother- 
in-law. She answered the remark with a confession of its pro- 
priety, and expressed her wish it should not be made known 
to her husband that she did employ art in improving her com- 
plexion. 

*' I was very foolish to rouge at all, because Tom did not like the 
idea of it ; but the Count de Nolis pressed it so much as a material 
improvement to a lady who was naturally pale, that I tried a very 
little gradually ; and poor dear Tom had such pleasure in fancying 1 
was becoming blooming, that I never could bear to disappoint him. 
1 assure you it was only to please Tom." 

Mrs. Pynsent was appeased at once by this candid confession: 
anything which bore a meaning or show of affection towards her son, 
won her instant assent. She was satisfied the motive was good, and 
she upheld her daughter-in-law from that hour in deceiving her 
husband. But there was a reservation in her approval. 

" It's a nasty trick, Mrs. Tom, and a bad trick ; but if you love 
your husband, and wish to please his eye, God help me ! I have 
nothing to say. Whoever loves Tom, has my heart and goodwill. 
But leave it off as soon as you can." 

" It is very becoming," observed Lady Wetheral, " and it is done 
in all the higlily fashionable circles." 

'* Yes, it's done, my Lady Wetheral, and so are many abominable 
practices. Your high ladies do gamble, and they do intrigue, my 
X^dy Wetheral ; but you would not approve your daughter's fashion- 
able turn, I hope, in that line." 

Her ladyship dishked "home-thrusts," also in her catalogue of 
country annoyances. She made no reply to Mrs. Pynsent's remark, 
but coolly inquired of Anna Maria when Miss Wycherly's marriage 
was likely to take place. 

" Oh ! I am most likely to know my niece's affairs," resumed Mr 
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Pynsent; ''my dan^ter Tom can't explain Pefn's intentkms. Sill 
Wycherly gives up Lidham to the young couple.'* 

" A very excellent resolution," observed Lady Wetheral, with 
emphasis. 

" 1 don't think so, at all. Bill should keep the staff in liis own 
hand: I am very angry with him. Let the young wait for the old, 
is my maxim." 

" The old, perhaps, are more fitted for retirement," drily remarked 
Lady Wetheral. 

" They are fitter to be called fools who renounce their birthright," 
retorted Mrs. Pynsent; "and so I told Bobby when he offered 
Hatton to Tom. My son knew better than to accept it. Tom 
never forgets his duty, and his wife may say her prayers for having 
caught him." 

" I should feel inclined to soften that expression," observed Lady 
Wetheral, in her gentlest accents ; " the idea of catching a young man 
is not a pleasing figure of speech." 

Mrs. Pynsent gave a short, loud laugh. " Why, my Lady Wetheral, 
we won't stand upon words ; I express my knowledge of facts in few 
roundabout phrases. I say what I think, and I can't help the cap 
fitting too tight to be agreeable." 

"Anna Maria beheld the disgust of Lady Wetheral's mind ex- 
pressed upon her lowering brow. A slight frown was the only public 
token of distaste which was ever allowed to transpire : her ladyship 
never rebutted, never argued. It was, she averred, an indisputable 
sign of ill-breeding, wretched taste, and bad temper. She frowned, 
and her daughter knew its purport. It was impossible to leave two 
such ill-assorted companions together; the undisguised sentiments 
of Mrs. Pynsent, uttered with masculine energy of manner and voice, 
would overpower her conscious yet refined companion—perhaps cause 
a nervous attack, and originate an illness. Mrs. Tom Pynsent relin. 
quished all intention of riding with her husband. Her presence 
might check her mother-in-law's vivacity ; it would certainly give plea- 
sure to her mother, and it must be a satisfaction to Christobellc. 
Mrs. Pynsent's good-nature even turned her daughter-in-law's ex- 
pressed intention to Ghnstobelle's advantage. 

" Very good move, Mrs. Tom— very good move. You and myself 
are old \»omen, as it were ; we will sit here chatting to my Lady 
Wetheral, but let every one have their turn. Tom will ride with 
poor Miss Bell, and amuse her: the poor thing is cooped up to 
death here." 

" My daughter Bell has every advantage. I rather tliink my daugh- 
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ter considers her mother's society sufficiently agreeable," said Lady 
Wetheral, bending politely but haughtily to her guest. 

" Considers a fiddlestick, my Lady Wetheral ! " replied Mrs. Pyn- 
sent, knotting with great energy. " What young girl considers her- 
self agreeable with no playfellows, and a hipped lady-mother P No, 
no; air, my lady — exercise, my lady— companions, my lady: thai is 
poor Miss BelTs proper entertainment. Tom will ride with her, poor 
thing ! " 

Lady Wetheral did not condescend to reply to this sally. However 
lowly Christobelle stood in her eyes, howeyer petulant she might be 
to the " stupid, awkward girl " herself, " poor thing 1 " sounded most 
offensively to her ear. Anna Maria again interfered by ringing the 
bell, and begging that Mr. Tom Pynsent might be summoned from 
the library. Tom's presence, she knew, was always desirable every- 
M here ; but his mother's attention would be riveted upon her son, 
and Lady Wetheral would escape the inevitable contention which 
foUowed her own remarks. This was the first time the ladies had ever 
been placed a whole morning in juxtaposition. Anna Maria was sure 
the visit would never take place again. Each party would decline a 
second day of family intercourse. 

Tom Pynsent's entrance with Sir John effected a change in every 
one's situation. Christobelle was to ride ; Mrs. Pynsent decided upon 
that measure, and her father enforced it. He was then to do the 
honours of the conservatory and gardens to his guest^ while the 
mother and daughter worked and conversed teie-a-tete. So far ail 
was prudently arranged, and promised peace. 

Christobelle was enchanted with her ride. Tom Pynsent did not 
possess conversational powers, but his want of talent was more than 
balanced by invincible good-nature and manly courage of body and 
mind. Christobelle loved him for his kind heart and anxious wkh to 
make everybody happy ; and she loved him for the devotion he ex- 
pressed for Anna Maria at all times and in all places. It was not an 
uxorious affection, effeminate and annoying to witness. Tom Pyn- 
sent loved with his whole heart the woman who possessed his name, 
and was to share his fortunes. He loved her with a manly tender 
ness, which displayed itself in a thousand forms,, and raised him in 
public estimation by its amalgamation with lus very existence. It 
connected his wife with the stable and the kennel; it connected 
her with all his amusements. She was part and parcel of everything 
in which he was concerned. What a man had Julia thrown from her 
self, ere he discovered Anna Maria's love and sufferings ! 

Tom Pynsent showed Christobelle, with infinite satisfaction, the 
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spots most consecrated to memory, as tlie scenes of Anna M arm's 
confessions. He seemed to linger with pleasure in the lane where 
his wife first disclosed her long-concealed misery, and where he had 
dismounted to impress a thousand kisses upon her hand. His tone 
clianged as he recapitulated his astonishment and delight. 

''By Jove, when I think of all this, I could never bear to ride her« 
if anything happened to my little wife ; but I hope not — ^I hope she 
will see me into my grave, and be comfortable with you all. Sire 
would do very well without me, but I couldn't exist without her. I 
should let Eerrison have the kennel then, and take the shoes off tlie 
hunters. By Jove, they might turn out for life, then." 

ChristobeUe listened to her brother's remarks with great interest; 
she could not understand the deep affection of his heart at that time, 
but she was sensible to the compliment of being the depository of his 
thoughts. She was delighted with his notice and attention ; and par- 
ticularly felt its pleasing influence, because her mother undervalued 
and reproached her daily and hourly at Wetheral. She was very 
sorry when their ride was brought to a close, and she again returned 
to her apartment to dress for dinner. 

Anna Maria joined her sister ; her hau: was forced into immense 
curls, by her French attendant, F61ice, and her ringlets were frizzed 
into bows. Felice followed her mistress in green silk. Such a 
novelty was rare and alarming in Shropshire ; they had heard of the 
allied sovereigns being at that moment in London, but nothing 
approaching to a foreigner had yet appeared at Shrewsbury. Felice 
was a creature to be stared at, and Anna Maria would become most 
formidably fashionable when once the knowledge of her arrival 
should transpire. Anna Maria said "she had brought her maid to 
friz Christobelle's very English head of hair into something like 
effect. She bade her look in the glass, and smile at her hair, combed 
straight in front, and just turned up at the back. It was something 
that would horrify De Nohs in the autumn. She must positively 
have it dressed properly." 

"See now, Felice; Miss Wetheral's hair must be dressed this 
way." 

" Comme ga, madame^' repeated the smiling pretty Felice. 

" Yes, comme ga; friz this dreadful crop into curls, boucies, Felice*- 
grandes boucies, like mine. Donnez mademoiselle un very nice tounmn, 
and let her be tres-bien mise. You may laugh, BeU, but I assure you 
a Parisian periectly understands what you mean, if you only use the 
viorAs ' coiffure,' 'parure,' or 'tournure;* they fill up the rest of the 
sentence intuitively/' 
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CSurktoVelle submitted to the torture of the comb and curling-irons 
witk gve&t satisfaction. Whatever was fashionable in Paris, must be 
admired and envied in England, and her mother would be pleased to 
see her decorated by the hand of approved good taste. 

The hair was not the "ultima thule" of Felice's care. A ^'bustle** 
was appended to Christobelle's waist, and the folds of her muslm 
f rook w^e drawn over it with the nicest care ; her dress was dragged 
doym. to give a lengthened appearance to the waist, and the band 
tig^htened till she could hardly breathe. Mrs. Tom Pynsent and her 
" artiste" were charmed with the result of their exertions. Felice 
spoke a long sentence, which Christobelle translated to her sister, 
whose knowledge of the language was not at all improved by four 
months' residence in Paris. It was a well-turned compliment upon 
the change in the young lady's appearance. Anna Maria regretted 
that their education had been so little attended to by Lady 
WetheraL 

" Papa has taught you so many accomplishments. Bell ! You draw, 
and you speak Frendi, and quote delightfully, Charles Spottiswoode 
says. You have had many advantages over us. The count de Nolis 
said I was rapidly improving in French, and he advised me to return 
to Paris soon, to learn the accent ; but I cannot speak it half so 
fluently as you do. I wonder what mamma will say to your head ? 
I think it perfect." 

Thehr appearance certainly made a sensation in the drawing-room, 
for Lady Wetheral raised her glass with a surprised and satisfied ex- 
pression of countenance, and examined Christobelle very attentively. 
Mrs. Pynsent caught a glance of her head, curled, frizzed, and bowed 
in ail directions ; and she exclaimed, " Hollo, there ! why Miss Bell, 
what's the matter now ? they have made a dancing-dog of you !" 

" You have done a very kind action by your sister, my dear Mrs. 
Tom Pynsent," said Lady Wetheral, still gazing at Christobelle 
through her glass ; you have quite christianized her style and ap- 
pearance." 

" Ha, ha ! " laughed Mrs. Pynsent, " poor Miss Bell ! Well, now 
they have done it. Curly-headed christians for ever, Mrs. Tom ! Who 
are you going to baptize next ? " 

"But does not Bell become her baptism?" asked Anna Maria, 
smilmg. 

*'She is always a pretty girl ; and, what is far better, she is a good 
and kind-hearted girl ; but I don't like your French fashions." 

''Pray, Bell, let your hair be attended to in future." said Lady 
Wethonli stiU holding her glass to her eye, "I approve of your 
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present appeanmce. I oansot endive jonr tiiidEy shirt bar lum&ng 
over your eyes." 

"By far the most natural, at her Bige," observed Mrs. Pjmseiit; 
" a young girl dressed up that figure, is very nnnatural uid ridi- 
culous." 

Lady Wetheral did not reply. Tom Pynsent was much amused at 
the transformation, when he ei^red the room. He bantered Chriato- 
belle, with great good-humonr, upon the havoe she would oaose 
among the hearts oi the schoolboys, the very next vacation^ if she 
persisted in twisting her hair into saus^^pes ; and he pitied poor Erank 
Kerrison, who would certainly renounce murdering cockchafers, to 
write verses upon her beauty. Sir John smiled, and stroked bis 
daughter's cheek, but he offered no comment upon her person. The 
circumstance was almost too trifling to amuse even the dull balf-bour 
before dinner. A whim of Mrs. Tom Pynsent had led her to dress 
her sister's hair; and its end was answered by causing a few 
smiles and a jest. The incident passed away, and was foiigotten in 
the summons to dinner; but that very triflii^ occurrence laid the 
foundation of much future misery:— it wdce up Lady Wetherai's 
slumbering energies, and led her to speculate upon the establishment 
of a creature whom she had, till that moment, renounced as awk- 
ward and vulgar— a girl belonging exclusively to her father— whose 
futurity was indifferent to herself. Causes, however trifling in their 
origin, swell into fearful effects under the agency of the weak or 
wicked. 

When the ladies returned into the drawing-room, Anna Maria and 
Christobelle enjoyed a short tete-a-tete during their mother's iietUt. 
Anna Maria said it would be impossible to hope for pleasant inter- 
course between the houses of Pynsent and Wetheral. The two kdies 
had not agreed in one sentiment upon any subject during Ciiristo- 
belle's absence, and each appeared irritated and wearied. It was 
altogether abrupt truth on one side, and haughty silence on the part 
of her mother : she was very certain there would be no pleasant 
result from this day's occurrences. Her two relations had never 
before passed a day together, dependent upon each other's society ; 
and it had only taught them how impossible it would be to meet again 
upon those terms. She would tell Ton her thoughts as soon as they 
arrived at Hatton — Tom could manage everything— she did not bdievc 
anybody could resist Tom's pleasing way of arranging things : per- 
haps Tom would entreat his mother not to contradict Iiady Wetheral 
ao very flatly. 

This was distressing iateU%ence : if Lady Wetheral felt distarM 
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hy MiB. Fynsenfs peculiar style of manners, there would be an end 
at onoe to Christobelie's happy prospects ; she was becoming jealous 
of her daughter's society, though she professed indifference ; and she 
eould sec little of her sister's company, if Mrs. Pynsent was neces- 
sarily included in the invitation which welcomed the Tom Pynsents, 
at all times, io the now dull halls of Wetheral Castle. Lady We- 
iheral's offended taste was a mental wound which never closed. She 
was not harsh towards vice— it might redeem itself; but rudeness of 
manner, or a vulgar phraseology, was beyond the limits of pardon. 
In both particulars did Mrs. Pynsent certainly transgress ; and her 
ladyship's remarks, after their departure, betokened her disgust and 
aversion to the society of her departed guest. 

" I shall feel obliged, Bell, by your silence upon the events of this 
disgusting day. Let me forget, if possible, that I have been, for eight 
hoursy the companion of stentorian coarseness and vulgarity. I must 
regret seeing your sister but seldom, as I apprehend I shall do. I 
cannot be upon terms with a woman who designates her son's lady 
'Mrs. Tom : ' now ring, if you please, for my sal volatile" 

The next day's post brought a letter from Mrs. Boscawen: its 
contents were most cheering. " She was very anxious Christobelle 
should know how beautiful her darling babe was growing, and that it 
had outgrown its first pinafores. Boscawen was quite as fond of the 
darling as she could possibly be herself; and Christobelle would be 
amused by seeing him nurse it to sleep, while she tamboured its little 
frock. Miss Tabitha was gone to stay a few weeks at Worcester, 
with Mrs. Ward ; and there was no one now at Brierly to alarm her 
with heat, and cold, with drinking too little, or eating too much. 

She was perfectly happy with her dear Boscawen, nursing and 
laughing all day long— no books— no lectures. Oh, if Chrystal could 
but see her now !** 

A postscript, in Mr. Boscawen's handwriting, was equally valua- 
ble, and gave deep satisfaction to Sir John Wetheral. Ihese were 
his words : — 

** I have lived many years in seclusion, and in the dull misery of a 
long bachelorship ; but I am repaid by a happiness, too fondly valued 
to describe. The remainder of my life will pass in making an innocent 
and exemplary wife and mother as happy as mortality will allow, and 
poor human nature can enjoy. " Yours faithfully, 

"C. BOSCAWES." 

It was grateful happiness to ^ John Wetheral, to reflect upon the 
destiny of Isabel. Boscawen's age was an upromising opening to 
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the fortunes of a young creature attached to juvenile pleaamres, and 
averse to the restraints of tuition ; but Sir John judged that the higli 
principles of the man to whom he should commit the welfare (rf* liis 
child, would be the safeguard of her happiness. The atmosphere of 
Wetheral was unfavourable to mental culture. At Brierly, the society 
of her husband would enrich Isabel's mind with stores from his own 
deep I'esources ; and her heart would become refined and exalted by 
Boscawen's strict integrity of thought and action. He had judged 
rightly. Isabel loved Boscawen for his kindness of heart ; aaid the 
birth of her infant knit their feelings together in one dear object d 
continually increasing soHcitude which would not dissolve again. 
Anna Maria was happy, also, with ber honest and affectionate Tom 
Pynsent ; but what was to be the hope of Clara ? — clouds and dark- 
ness rested upon it. 

Christobelle was now to prepare for ber visit to Bedinfield. She 
wondered at the sudden intention, on her father's part, to go unin- 
vited to Lord Ennismore ; but she was not a party to the events — ^if 
such there were—which gave rise to the meditated visit. Chiisto- 
belle's youth precluded her from entering into the consultations, or 
bearing a part in the correspondence, of her father : she couJd only 
guess all was not right, when he spoke of Bedinfield, because his 
smile fled, and his expression became melancholy; but she was an 
utter stranger to its cause. She was perfectly content to know she 
was preparing to visit Julia, and to travel with her father. Her 
mother spoke very seriously to her the evening before they quitted 
Wetheral. 

"Bell, you will have Taylor to attend you at Bedinfield. I admire 
Miss Willis's taste in your dresses: she is unrivalled in her selections, 
and your figure is considerably improved since Felice has given you a 
few general instructions. The long waist is extremely becoming to 
you. Your hair gives quite a changed expression to your whole person 
now. Bell." 

" I am very glad, mamma, you approve of it." 

" I do, very much : I have some hopes you will equal your sisters 
in appearance. If you persevere in attending to your hair, which is 
such a graceful ornament to a woman, I shall have some pride in your 
well-doing. I never looked at you before. Bell ; you were suoh a 
dowdy-looking creature. Walk across the room— head up, Bell: 
really, that dress is very becoming." 

Christobelle walked several times up and down the boudoir, to 
allow her mother to complete her observations. She was to throw 
her head gi*acefully back~^he was to courtesy, as if in the ad of 
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reoeiviii^ eompany^-slie was bid to come forward and offer a fas, 
"witli an air of easjr composure. She performed many disagreeable, 
but extremely necessary, evolations, to give her mother satisfaction ; 
and, imfortnnately, her dress, and her eagerness to bring the lesson 
to an end, assisted her success. She was decided a creature not des- 
titiite of a certain air, and, as Landscape Brown would word it, there 
was '^ great capability," with severe pruning, and much persevering 
determination, to shine. If Christobelle made good use of the three 
foUowing years, her mother did not despair of matching her even 
bigher than Lady Ennismore. ''A very Frenchy style of dress and 
wiEdk would prove a great novelty, and attract gentlemen who always 
approved the novelties they failed to admire. She would cause a 
sensation, and some contention in opinion, which would inevitably 
make her the highest fashion in Shropshire." 

This was an unlooked-for change in the politics of Wetheral. Little 
did Christobelle think Eelice's hand would have wrought evil to such 
an' unsuspecting, unspeculative creature as herself. Little did she 
dream, under her tasteful assistance, to spring, at a bound, from the 
" awkward, dull Bell— Sir John's tiresome, learned daughter," into 
an object of speculation which would again waken her mother's 
powers into action, to draw her from happy tranquillity, into scenes 
of distracting contention. She was glad to think the Bedinfield visit 
stood between her and a second lesson upon graceful movements. 
She could not dive into the future, or draw conclusions from the 
present, at this moment : she rejoiced only to escape lectures upon 
style, and reprimands for acting upon impulse. Christobelle hoped 
to £nd freedom and happy enjoyment at Bedinfield, and that pleasing 
thought gave her spirits to. endure her mother's unceasing efforts to 
arouse '* a proper vanity" in her mind, and make her look forward to 
a ducal, or, at least, the coronet of a marquis. 

"Bell, you shall certainly be emancipated from the seclusion of 
Wetheral, and receive the first advantages which a dancing-master 
can give. I will endeavour to persuade your poor father to give us a 
spring or two in London, or a trip to Paris. Paris I should approve 
most. Police has quite delighted me with her tasteful fancy." 

''I prefer Wetheral, mamma, and my pleasant readings with papa 
in the library, if you please." 

"Young ladies are not the soundest judges upon their own case," 
replied her mother, drily; "they may prefer indolence to activity: 
and, for a season, they may be blind to their own defects ; but they 
will take care, in the end, to throw the consequences of their folly 
upon their parents, as Clara did. She forgot her own very insupport- 
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able vioknce of temper ; and her jendeavoor to hiame me as iiie 
of lier high position, as Lady Kerrison, was imsHX^er. / find mj 
daughters establishments, but I look to tk&m to fill that situation with 
propriety." 

" Sir Poster is very violent to all his people, mamma," Christobelle 
observed, hoping to shield Clara from remark. 

" Your sister knew that. Bell : everybody knew Sir Foster uras A 
dull brute. She should never have entered into collision with bun. 
If he kicked his servants, he was not likely to strike his wife without 
provocation. Clara is extremely provoking." 

It was true indeed. Lady Kerrison did act most unadvisedly in 
rousing a turbulent nature, when it was actually at rest : but who 
pointed her attention to the match, and softened down every veport 
which bruited Sir Poster's violence to the neighbourhood ? Surely, 
Lucy Kerrison's remarks upon her father's temper was a beaeon to 
parents, to avmd the domestic quicksands of Ripley— yet ChiistobdJe 
was present, and heard her mother vindicate Sir Foster's treatment 
of the fishmonger, and urge the elegibility of the connection. lAdy 
Wetheral continued : — 

"I am not at all pleased with the iunior Pynsents being gnests in 
the country — ^Mrs. Pynsent will follow them everywhere, and quote 
' Mrs. Tom' to her Mends. I cannot say that match has been piro- 
duotive of pleasure to me. Lady Ennismore, the dowager, has bera 
offensive in her conduct, by presuming to dose her son's house to bis 
friends. Bedinfield is no pleasant refuge for me, I ean see. I can 
never witness Clara's quarrels^and Brierly is so secluded, besides 
Isabel havmg the child always with her, that I have no satisfae^aon in 
thai quarter. What comfort have I in my girls' marriages f You 
must make up to me for these sad disappointments, BeU. You shall 
marry Lord Selgrave, whoi you are both introduced into life." 

" Lord Selgrave, mamma 1 I never saw him in my life." 

" So much the better : the introduction rests with roe. Lord 'Eton- 
borough will not leave Shropshire, and Sdlgrave, the boy, wiU be 
amongst ns. Famborough Stacey will be the favourite residence, 
even when he becomes Duke of Forfar. You shall be Lady Selgrave, 
Bell, the future DucJiess of Forfar : does not that title raise your 
little vanity, and produce ambitious wishes? " 

" No, indeed, mamma» I would rather be comf(uiable m the library, 
leading to papa." 

" If thea^ is anything I detest," exclaimed Lady Wetheral, with 
great asperity, ''it is a slothful and mean mind, content to grovel in 
lowliness— untouched by ambition— CEondung in duUnesf, and blind 
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to prosperity. Leave my presence. Bell. Go to your chamber, and 
let me see you no more." 

Christobelle prepared to obey the harsh injunction. She lighted 
her taper, and turned to utter "good night." Her mother waved 
her hand. 

*' Say nothing. I do not choose to be disturbed to-morrow by your 
appearance. I have no regard for blind obstinacy— pass on in silence, 
if you please." 

Christobelle quitted the boudoir in tears. Why was her early life to 
be embittered with reproaches concerning those things which might 
never take place ? and why was her mind to be tortured into projects 
which could not affect her heart, or her time of life ? She rushed to 
her father's study, and threw herself into his arms, weeping. He was 
surprised at the movement, and still more so at her words : — " O 
papa, don't let me be obliged to marry. Don't make me think of 
Lord 6elgrave ; for I never saw him, and I cannot marry him." 

"My dear C3>rystal," he ^exclaimed, in astonishment, "I cannot 
understand you." 

Christobelle explained to him her mother's wishes, and her anger 
at her disclaiming matrimony with Lord Sdgrave. He smiled. 

" This is sad folly, my dear child ; I ought not to allow myself to 
feel entertained at your alann, for I see the pemieious effects of edu- 
cation extending to yourself: but do not weep, Chrystal. No one 
shall take you from me, without your consult." 

" I may always live with you, papa, and stay at WethouL ? " she 
asked, as the tears coursed down her cheeks. 

" You shall never quit me till you say, *Papa, I wish to leave you 
for the home of another.' " 

"And that will never, never be, my own dear papa 1" C^stobelle 
embraced him with joyous gratitude and smiled through her tears. 

" Then be happy, my child, and think no more of little Lord Sel* 
grave. You, at least, shall not reproach me hereafter with weakness 
of chaneter. Qo and sleep sweetly, and prepare for to-morrow's 
journey." 

Christobelle received her father's bles»ng, and her heart was no 
longer scxzowfal. He would watt^ ov«r and protect her ! She would 
not be driven to marry Lord Seli^ave, and r^iounce her peaceful 
station by his side. She could live with him, and read to him for 
ever ! She became calm, and her mother's angry glances faded from 
her TecoUection. Chmtobelle retired to her slumbers in peace that 
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CHAPTER XVni. 

Bedikfield appeared a kingly residence. The mansion stood 
before the traveller's gaze^ with its towers and battlements, grand 
and imposing to the view. Had Lady Wetheral accompanied her 
husband, she wonld have decided that happiness mast reign uncon- 
trolled in that most stately dwelling. There was grandenr and 
repose in the scene, as they advanced to the massive pile of building; 
and there was stately ceremony enforced, when they arrived at its 
portals. 

It was seven by the chapel clock, when Sir John Wetheral and his 
daughter entered the hall of Bedinfield, and a train of footmen in 
gorgeous livery bandied their names, till they were ushered into a vast 
apartment, richly carved in oak. It was untenanted : there was a 
vase of rare exotics upon a small silver table, which some hand had 
apparently quitted in haste, for some of the flowers had fallen upon 
the Persian carpet, and their stalks were wet and freshly gathered. 
Ghristobelle's young ideas had considered Wetheral Castle the crite- 
i!ion of elegance, and her eager curiosity examined with surprise the 
magnificent decoration around. The superb silver tables— the costly 
cabinets— the whole style of grand simplicity debghted her tast^ 
and astonished her mind. She turned to her father with feelings of 
ecstasy. 

" Can there be anything more grand than this, papa ? Can any 
place be more superbly beautiful ? Oh, look at that lovely cabinet— 
that row of cabinets — and those paintings ! How happy Julia must 
be!" 

" Does all this create happiness, Chrystal P " 

" Oh no, that was a wrong word— but how pleased Julia must be, 
looking at these things, and thinking they are her own! But why 
does not JuMa come to us, papa ? Bid not she expect us to-day ? " 

Sir John paused, as he was accompanying Christobelle in her 
passage up the apartment, and he addressed her with seriousness. 

" Chrystal, make no observations of any kind, and ask no questions 
of me, or of Julia. I expect great prudence from you. You are now 
my companion and friend, and you must learn to veil much surprise 
by silence. Be very prudent, my child, and remark nothing to your 
sister," 
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"1 will be very pradent, papa/' answered Christobelle^ in a whisper. 
The vastness of the room, atid the mystery expressed in her father^s 
words, straek her with awe. She already felt as thoftgh silenoe mtait 
reign with so much grandeur, and that Hberty of speedi dwelt not in 
lofty apartments. She eontinnedf silently examining a portrait of 
extreme beauty, which she was aware represented the Dowager Lady 
iEimismore in her youth. It still retained a considerable degree of 
likeness ; the eye coulct never change-— its extraordinary expression 
•was there— and the haughty look, subdued by the coil^ion of high 
society, was admirably expressed in the painting. Christobelle was 
irresistibly attracted by the portrait, and she gazed upon it tiU a door 
opened near her, and roused her attention. A female attendant 
approached. She was a tall, stately person, attired with peculiar 
neatness and precision. She brought Lady Ennismore^s ooroj^knents 
of welcome. Her ladyship invited her guests to retire to th^ apart- 
ments. She would have the pleasure of meeting th^n in the drawing- 
^oom when the great bell pealed, and after her guests had refreshed 
themselves by changing their attire. 

Sir John Wetheral advanced, slightly bowing to the stately mee- 
senger. 

" I believe I address an attendant of Lady Ennismore P " 

** I have the honour to attend the Dowager Countess of Ennismore," 
was the reply. 

" Your message is from Lady EnnismorOi my daughter, is it aotP" 
observed Sir John, anxiously. 

''My message is from the dowager countess," replied her attendant. 

"Lady Ennismore is probably from home ? " 

" The young Lady Ennismore is in hejr dressing-room," was the 
answer. " I am deputed to attend Miss Wetheral to her apartment." 

This was extraordinary. Was not Bedinfield the property of Julia 
and her lord f Yet the message of compliment was tendered by the 
countess dowager, as if She still presided over the mind and estate of 
her son. There was something gravely suspicious in this coldly polite 
reception, which disturbed the father's heart. Christobelle beg^d 
io know if her room was situated near her father's bedchamber, and 
she turned to him with a look of earnest alarm. He smiled. 

"Miss Wetheral feels a little nervous among strangers ; nmy I 
i|i<jttire if the rooijw destined for us are near each other ? " 

" They are near," was the laeonjc reply ; and Christobene preptfped 
to depart. A servant entering at the moment, to offer his services to 
Sir John, they proceeded together to the great gallery, into which 
their apartments opened. The stately female pointed to a heavily- 

E 
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carved oak door» as she preceded Chrisiobelle. " Sir John Wetheral 
sleeps in the crimson chamber." She then threw open the door of a 
large gloomy room appropriated to Christobelle. "Yours, Miss 
Wetheral, is the tapestried chamber." She then curtsied and with- 
drew. 

Taylor was in a dressing-room adjoining, laying out her young lady's 
wardrobe, and Christobelle surveyed the horrors of the tapestried 
chamber, which she was snre would in itself disturb her slumbers. 

The " Murder of the Innocents " stood in enormous proportions at 
the bottom of the room facing her bed, which was decorated with 
sable plumes round its summit. The brawny arms of the soldiery 
seizing the young chUdren, their dreadful eyes, and the weapons they 
brandished over the heads of the hapless babes, took effect upon her 
imagination, and terrified her. Christobelle was quite sure the glare 
of the high wax-lights, when she retired for the night, would raise 
them into living bodies, that would " live, and move, and have their 
being," to her extremity of terror. The deep recesses, the dark oak 
furniture— all and each combined to render the room terrible. She 
would have given worlds to be at that moment even in the boudoir at 
"Wetheral. 

Sir John tapped at his daughter's door, as he prepared to descend 
to the drawing-room : Chiistobellc was dressed, and ready to accom- 
pany him. She begged him to see her safely to her room-door every 
night, and confessed her alarm at the idea of passing so many hours 
in a place so full of horrors. If he could only see the horrid objects 
which glared round the walls of her room, he would not wonder at 
her disquietude I 

Sir John endeavoured to reason Christobelle into calmness, and he 
inquired why her rest should be disturbed by pictorial representations 
of Scripture history. Was not the hand of her Maker as mercifully 
stretched forth to uphold her among Gobelin tapestry, as in the paper 
hangings of Wetheral ? Christobelle acknowledged it was so. She 
was silenced ; she did not offer any defence for her alarms, but she 
could not suppress them. That chamber would never be her " sleep- 
ing" apartment. She should never be able to close her eyes. 

A servant was in waiting to announce them, as they descended into 
the hall. The folding-doors were thrown open, their names were 
called over with proper emphasis, and they foimd themselves in tbe 
presence of Lord and Lady Ennismore, and the countess dowager. 
The latter rose, and advanced with her usual suavity. She took both 
Sir John's hands in hers. 

" My dear Sir John, this is a real and unexpected honour. I am 
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deligMed to see yon. Miss Wetheral^ you are welcome : Julia is 
ttnxLous, I see, to appropriate you— fly to her, my love. We are a 
ftmall family party, you see, Sir John Wetheral ; but we shall eu- 
deavour to amuse you at Bedinfield. Lady Wetheral is well, I 
hope." 

Sir John replied in courteous terms, that his lady was in health. 

''I hope you will find our dear Julia well, and as handsome as ever. 
Our Staffordshire air is excellent, and Julia's bloom is, I think, in- 
creased. Julia, I must not monopolize your father. It would not be 
just, so I resign him with reluctance." 

The dowager led Sir John towards the young Lady Ennismore, 
who received him with almost wild fondness. Lord Ennismore also 
came forward. 

"I have much pleasure in bidding you welcome. Sir John Wetheral, 
as also yourself. Miss Wetheral. I hope I see you both in good 
health." 

Lord Ennismore bowed low, and resumed his scat. The Dowager 
Lady Ennismore spoke for her son. 

"My dear Ennismore feels with me the honour and pleasure of 
this unexpected visit. I have much to show Sir John, now that he 
has favoured us with his company. I shall do the honours of the 
Park to him with great pleasure, and request his opinion upon our 
new lodge." 

" You will doubtless, my dear mother, show our guest. Sir John, 
the new line of road through the plantations." 

** My dear Ennismore, our very first drive will be through the 
plantations. I am proud to exhibit your taste; it will always hold 
its place in my mind as our lion of Eedinfield." 

" It was not my suggestion, my dear mother," replied the poor, 
dull-looking Lord Ennismore. 

" My dear son, you approved of my idea, which makes it your own 
affair. The new drive is certainly an affair of your own carrying out. 
I had little to do with it. The architect, you know, is secondary. 
The filling up requires knowledge and taste : that was your part, 
dear Augustus." 

A smile of satisfaction stole over the pallid face of Lord Ennismore, 
but it could not light up the leaden expression of his eyes, as they 
rested upon his mother's face. 

'* I am glad you think highly of that road, my dear mother." 

" I thiidi it the finest work upon the estate^ my dear son. I was 
trying to inoculate Julia with my enthusiastic delight yesterday." 

" JuHa does not admire it as you do," observed Lord Ennismore 
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rising from the cliair near his lady, and taking a seai; by his 
mother. 

" We are not all granted the same tastes," replied hei* ladyship. 
"Bedinfield has been my home many years, and yon, my dear 
Augustus, were bom here. It must be a cherished place to my 
heart." 

" I hope it will be always your home." 

Lord Ennismore took his mother's hand, and held it in his till 
dinner was announced. 

Julia did not hear the conversation which took place between liord 
Ennismore and her mother-in-law, neither did she observe her lord's 
change of situation : she was learning the news of Wetheral from her 
father's lips, and her whole attention was fixed upon him, and the 
communications which deeply touched her heart. Christobelle heard 
her complain of the silence of all her friends : she dwelt with 
energy upon the silence of Miss Wycherly, and mourned to think 
how slightly her fiiendship had stood the trial of a few months' 
absence. She had invited Penelope to visit Eedinfield, bnt even 
politeness had not elicited an answer from Lidham. She felt ve97 
keenly the conduct of her early friends ; but Lady Ennismore had 
M'arned her seriously that such would be the case, and her kindness 
was Julia's greatest consolation. 

"Have you not once heard from Penelope?" asked her father, 
speaking low. 

" I have never received a letter from Shropshire smee T ttrarried, 
papa." Julia's eyes filled with tears at the thought of estranged 
affections. 

" Penelope charged me with many messages, Julia. She desired 
me to say that, absent or silent, her heart was unchanget^ and 
Lidbam was your home, equally with Bedmfield and Wetheral." 

" Dear Penelope I " exclaimed Julia, with clasped hands, " 1 was 
loth to think she loved me less ; but her happy lot should not make 
her silent to her old friend ! " 

Julia's movement attracted the attention of the do^ri^er. She 
acidressed herself again to Sir John. 

'" My dear Sir John, what do you think of Staffordshire icenery P 
We do not relinquish the palm of beauty to any county in the southern 
part of Great Britain. Tell me exactly your route." 

Sir John gave a concise statement of their little journey, which 
was commented upon by her ladyship with vivacity. She entered 
into descriptions of Staffordshii-e scenery and the Staffordshire aris- 
tocracy, with increasing energy, keeping all attention engt^ed 
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towards herself, and allowing no respite for recommencing a conversa- 
tion with Julia. Lady Ennismore chatted even through the immense 
hall, and to the very dinner-table. Christobelle also watched the 
elder Lady Ennismore with uncontrollable surprise take her seat at 
the head of the table, while Julia quietly placed herself at her father's 
side. Christobelle looked at her father, to observe his movements ; 
she did not meet his eye ; his expression of countenance and manner 
was very grave, but he gave no evidence of having noticed the cir- 
cumstance : he was conversing with Julia upon the arrival of the Tom 
Pynsents. 

The dinner passed in solemn grandeur. The party was too limited 
for general conversation, and the presence of many servants checked 
all approach to remarks beyond commonplace allusion to the weather 
and climate of Staffordshire. Christobelle admired the simplicity of 
the apartment, in its magnificent proportions and grand style of archi- 
tecture ; but she was glad when the meal concluded, and the servants 
were withdrawn. 

llie Dowager Lady Ennismore was then seen to great advantage : 
Christobelle could not help admiring the perfection of manners 
which rendered her so fascinating to every one with whom she came 
in contact. In spite of Julia's position, so decidedly a position of 
disadvantage to herself, and improper, as the wife of Lord Ennismore, 
— in the very face of that impropriety, in spite of dislike to Lady 
Enfdsmore, as the cause of Julia's present situation, Christobelle 
beheld her with a powerful admiration. She was attracted by that 
refined attention, that power of pleasing, so delicate, so full of 
tact, accompanied by great personal beauty, which takes the senses 
captive, even while we struggle against its power. She admired the 
witchery of her eyes, as she glanced upon each person those capti- 
vating and flattering meanings, which few minds could resist: an4 
she was, beyond expression, charmed by the attentions which were 
offered to her youthful age, whidi fell like oil upon the waters. The 
dowager was long past her premiere jeunesse ; yet the vivacity of her 
conversation, and the propriety of her style of dress, threw over her 
whole person an air of indescribable attraction. Sir John appeared 
to watch her ladyship with deep attention ; no wonder, then, that 
Christobelle's unsuspicious age drank largely of her fascination, that 
she could never imagine the deep wickedness of her nature, or believe 
such winning manners concealed an imperious and dangerous spirit. 
Her whole attention was fixed exclusively upon the Dowager Lady 
Ennismore. 

AJl moved together into the drawing-room. The countess laugh* 
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iugly apologized for the abstemious habits of Bedinfield, and 
pressed her gratification that her dear son never loved the pleasures 
of the table— pleasures altogether so gross, so unintellectual, that she 
wondered gentlemen could lend themselves to an enervating and 
disgusting consumer of existence. 

" We are vei7 sober people, Sir John, and our little family trio 
never separate after dinner. I consider yon in that affectionate light 
also ; therefore wc will not lose each other's society during your stay. 
I must have you form a little ring round me, that I may enjoy the 
conversation of each. My dear Miss Wetheral, you must remain 
near me ; I do not forget my young friend. My dearest Jnlia^ yon 
will take your little siesta as usual." 

Julia declined a siesia ; she expressed her indisposition to sleep ; 
she wished to listen to her father, and ask for Shropshire news. She 
could not sleep w hile her father and sister remained at Bedinfield. 

" My dearest Julia, I shall be seriously uneasy. My dear son, 
let us prevail upon Julia not to forego her siesta, so very strongly 
recommended by Dr. Anstruther, so very necessary to her health 
at this time ! " 

" My dear mother, you are always right ; I agree with you, and 
thiuk Lady Ennismore should not omit her siesta^* observed his lord- 
ship, looking particularly dull 

" I do not feel its necessity now at all, dear mother," observed 
Julia, affectionately pressing Lady Ennismore's hand, and lookmg 
beseechingly in her face. " My dear father and Chrystal take away 
all inclination to sleep." 

" I will not lose my daughter for all the world can offer," exclumed 
the dowager, throwing her arms round Julia, " My dear Julia, will 
you not obhge me P " 

"But, dearest Lady Ennismore, this one evening, just to talk of 
Wetheral ! " 

" My love, I trust your father is intending to honour us some days, 
ilnnismore and myself are uneasy. You will not give us disquietude, 
Julia P Sir John will not advocate an abrupt change of system, I fed 
assured. Oblige us, my dearest Julia." 

Julia arose to give pleasure ;— when did she ever resist solicitation f 
She gave her father an affectionate salute : " Dear papa, I shall not 
be long away from you. Lady Ennismore is so fearful of my health, 
that a siesta is considered indispensable. Perhaps Chrystal will luU 
me to sleep by tales of Wetheral. Come with me, Chrystal." 

The countess caught Christobelle's hand as she rose to accompany 
Julia. 
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*' My dear young friend, I fear I must appear a monster, but I am 
apprehensive ; my Julia must repose, not converse with dear and near 
relations. It is too exciting for her. My dear Julia never gives dis- 
quietude—she is aware of my alarms. Oblige me and Ennismore^ 
dear Julia." 

Julia retired "with unwilling steps. Lord Ennismore gave his arm 
to his lady, and escorted her to the door of her dressing-room ; he 
tlien returned to his mother's side. She watched him for some mo- 
ments with an anxious expression ; and while Sir John examined 
some exquisite paintings, Cliristobelle heard the following dialogue 
between Lady Ennismore and her son ; it took place in a low tone of 
Toice, as if it was not intended to reach other ears. 

" My dear Augustus, have you taken your dinner-pill ? " 
'* Yes ; and the powder half an hour previous to the pill." 
" I hope and believe Julia reminded you of it; I am glad she was 
so thoughtful, dear girl." 

" No, my dear mother, it was your hint ; don't you remember say- 
ing'this afternoon something about dinner-pills ? It put me in mind 
of taking one." 

** Was it my hint» my dear son P Mothers are foolishly attentive 
creatures, Augustus ; they are always so apprehensive. I often fear 
I am wearisome ! " 

" You never can be wearisome in attending to my pills, my dear 
mother. I should be very unwell without them." 

"My darling Julia forgets, Augustus; it is not, I am sure, in* 
tentional." 

** But you never forget. Julia did not pour out my soda-water tliis 
morning. I was quite ill for half an hour." 

'* Young wives are thoughtless creatures, Augustus. A mother, 
you know, has an old, reflecting head upon her shoulders." 

"I am very glad you did not leave us, my dear mother; Julia 
would have poisoned me by this time." 

" Oh, no, my dear son, not quite so bad as that ; some few mistakes, 

perhaps, but not so fearful a catastrophe. I could wish you to call 

upon the Delancy's to-morrow, Augustus; the general very much 

wished to ask your opinion upon some political point." 

" Certainly, I will call at Huish, if you wish it." 

" Julia will ride with you : the world should see you always 

together. It is politic, at any rate. I will " Lady Ennismore's 

voice sunk into a whisper. Again Christobelle eaught her words : — 
" It won't be a long affair. Make a round of calls, and that will 
fill up time, you know." Another long whisper. "My dear Sir John, 
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you are pleased with that Bpagnoletti ; it is a picture of great merrb. 
The late Lord Ennismore was a great collector/' 
' Her ladyship spoke now of pictures : she gave the history of em;h 
painting, and detailed the research of her late lord, who traTelled 
through Europe in order to form the splendid collection at Bedinfield. 
When Lady Ennismore ceased speaking, it was time for coffee, and 
Julia's reappearance was anxiously expected by her sister. With the 
same punctilious attention, Lord Ennismore again left the apartment^ 
and returned with his lady under his arm. He placed her near the 
countess, made his bow, and offered to sweeten her cup of coffee^ 
with a cold formality and an unexpressive smile. JuHa looked pleased 
by the unmeaning attention. 

"Have you slept, dearest JuHa?" asked the countess, as she 
sipped her coffee. 

*' No, indeed ; I thought of Wetheral, and I could not close my 
eyes. I wish I had been allowed to remain here, dearest mother." 
■ " Naughty girl !" Her ladyship tapped Julia's arm lightly. "How 
can you trifle with my anxiety? Sir John, how is our dear JuKa 
looking?" 

" She looks in excellent health. Julia always eiyoyed good health," 
said her father; " she was the blooming rose at Wetheral.'* 

" We watch over her with infinite anxiety," returned the countess. 
** What should we do, my dear lord, without Julia?" 

Lord Ennismore cast a heavy glance upon Julia, and smiled. '*Dr. 
Anstruther is considered clever ; I trust no unfortunate accident will ^ 
occur at Bedinfield. You, my dear mother, are extremely qjxick- 
sighted, and will avert much that is unpleasant." 

" You flatter me, my dear lord ; but my fears create watchfulness, 
and often, I fear, give disturbance to my sweet Julia. Sir John, we 
are a whist party ; may I challenge you to play ? I shall give my 
young friend the range of our library as her amusement. I remember 
Miss Wetheral's taste for reading. My poor memory does yet retain 
the remembrance of my friends* tastes. My dear lord will be so 
honoured in the task of introducing you to his library. Allow me to 
light a taper." 

The countess rose with graceful ease and lightness of step to effect 
her purpose. Lord Ennismore rose also, and bowed to Christobelle. 
He spoke so heavily, and with such dull precision. 

" I shall have pleasure in doing the honours of the Bedinfield 
library to Miss Wetheral. 1 cannot flatter m3'self it surpasses the 
very handsome collection at Wetheral Castle ; nevertheless, it daims 
distinction. Do me the hononri Miss Wetheral, to accept my arm." 
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Chilstobelle placed her arm within the awkwardly-extended elbow 
which Lord Ennismore held out for acceptance, and they proceeded 
to the library. His lordship stood in the centre of the room, and 
harangued with the tone and manner of a showman, who describes by 
rote what his mind cannot understand. 

** You see here, my agreeable Miss Wetheral, a collection of the 
best authors. To the right you will perceive the most approved 
ancients; to the left, the most approved modems. Before us you 
will observe a splendidly bound collection of the works of our 
novelists,— such as Fielding, &c. ; and, behind us, there is an equally 
select collection of plays, from our great Shakspeare to almost the 
present hour," 

" This is a magnificent library. Lord Ennismore, indeed." 
" It is considered so. Miss Wetheral. Eedinfield has long held 
pre-eminence in Staffordshire ; perhaps I am not wrong in asserting 
its superiority to many mansions in the neighbouring counties." 

"I will, my lord, if you please, borrow Shakspeare while you are 
at cards. I promise to replace the book." 

"We have a librarian, who replaces the different works, and 
attends to the thing. Miss Wetheral; do not give yourself the 
trouble. My mother arranges everything with perfect order." 

"Not Julia, then?" she exclaimed in astonishment, and without 
reflection. " Does not my sister Julia arrange everything at Bedin- 
field?" 

'^ " No, Miss Wetheral : the countess dowager has the management 
of my affairs. I should be extremely sorry to remove the control of 
everything into other hands. The countess dowager conducts the 
establishment at Bedinfield." 

" I thought the countess was on a visit I I really thought Julia 
and yourself Hved at Bedinfield." Christobelle looked with extreme 
surprise at Lord Ennismore. 

" The countess dowager remains with us," returned his lordship. 
" We were anxious to retain my dear mother at Bedinfield. She is 
kind enough to transact all affairs for me. I am not fond of business ; 
and the countess dowager thinks I am unequal in my health to severe 
attention upon any subject. I am very fortunate in possessing a 
relation who considers it almost an amusement to overlook the 
concerns of Bedinfield." 

"Julia was always extremely clever," exclaimed Christobelle, 
anxious to do justice to her talents ; — " Julia was always considered 
extremely clever at Wetheral." 
"No one can equal my mother in cleverness, Miss Wetheral* 
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everything is in excellent order, and I am always supplied with 
money when I require it. The countess dowager attends evea to 
my private accounts : I have no trouble." 

''But Julia attends to her own expenses. Lord Ennismore?" 

" The countess dowager is kind enough to attend to everytliing. 
Miss Wetheral." 

The library-door opened, and the *' countess dowager " appeared, 
leaning upon Julia's arm. She bantered Christobelle and her son 
upon their long absence. 

" You are as partial to reading the titles of books as Br. Johnson, 
if that has been your occupation. My lord has been very anxious to 
do the honours properly, Miss Wetheral." 

" We were not altogether talking of books," replied his lordship, 
mechanically offering his arm to Julia. 

"What could interest you so much. Miss Wetheral? If books 
were not your subject, let us also eigoy your remarks." The countess 
fixed her eyes upon Christobelle with a searching expression. Chris- 
tobelle coloured, but remained silent, 

" My dear mother, we were talking of you," said Lord EnniBmore, 
taking her hand. 

" Of me, Augustus ? I cannot think I can form a subject for 
Miss WetheraPs contemplation. Pray let us return into the drawing- 
room." This was spoken in a tone of slight displeasure. 

" I never think any one can speak of you, my dear mother, without 
pleasure. I like to talk of you." 

" I am sure, dearest mother, you are the subject of conversation 
to thousands," cried Julia, with tenderness, laying her hand upon her 
ladyship's arm. 

"My dear children, you are very flattering in your affection." 
Lady Ennismore's countenance resumed its bland expression. "I 
must feel happy in the love of two beings so dear to me. May we 
always continue united, my beloved children ! Miss Wetheral, you 
are surprised at this little scene." 

The group returned into the drawing-room. Lady Enmsmore 
arranged the whist party, as she arranged everything connected with 
Bedinfield; and Christobelle sat near the table, reading hier favourite 
Shakspeare. The whist party broke up to partake of a slight refresh- 
ment, and it was then time to separate for the night. Christobelle 
did hope Julia would have accompanied her to the tapestried chamber, 
but she retired with Lady Enmsmore, after "good nights "were 
mutually expressed. Christobelle was escorted to her room by her 
father in silence. She wished much to speak to him, and inform liim 
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of her short colloquy with Lord Ennismore ; she therefore hegged 
lum. to stay with her a few minutes. 

" Come into my room, Chrystal -, I have no lady's maid to overhear 
my words." 

Christobelle crossed the broad gallery, and entered the crimson 
chamber. It was hung with dark crimson satin, as gloomy but not 
so appalling as the tapestried apartment. She then told her father 
the substance of her conversation in the library ; and also remarked 
upon Lady Ennismore's look of displeasure. He listened gravely to 
the disclosure, and observed, "Yes, I fancied so— I can see it all." 

"What do you see, papa?" 

" You would not comprehend my views if I expressed them, my 
love ; your life is young, and at present my remarks would be mys- 
teries to your innocent mind. The world will gradually enlighten 
you to evil, when your part is to be played upon its stage ; till then, 
remain untainted and happy. But when you enter upon its cares, 
bear in mind the necessity of holding fast integrity. It secures 
happiness here and hereafter. And now, good night, my dear 
Chrystal." 

Christobelle returned to her room, and beheld the large eyes of a 
giant centurion fixed upon her. She could not struggle against 
alarm ; and Taylor sat by her till she fell asleep. She endeavoured 
to amuse her young mistress by a descnption of the scenes which 
were taking place in the lower department of Bedinfield. 

" Lord help us. Miss Wetheral, if you could but see the pride of 
the two butlers, Mr. Spice and Mr. Hornby ! Miss, they won't look 
at, or speak to, the other servants ; and the great housekeeper, with 
her two helpers, sit in a room by themselves. Mr. Spice only stands 
by the sideboard, and Mr. Hornby behind my lady the countess, just to 
look at. And do you know, miss — ^poor Miss Julia that was— is con- 
sidered nobody at all. Everything is my lady countess." 

" Do they think so, Taylor ?" 

"I hear the servants that I associate with, miss, make strange 
observations, as we do sometimes talk over things amongst ourselves; 
and they say that the lady countess is a very determined woman, and 
manages my lord completely. Poor !Miss Julia has no power at all ; 
but the lady countess is very kind-spoken to her ; and they say Miss 
Julia is very content to be put on one side." 

" Lady Ennismore, if you please, Taylor." 

*' Ah ! she is no Lady Ennismore, miss, unless she has her proper 
situation in this house. As to my lord, miss, I assure you the footmen 
speak of him in a very odd'way.' 
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"In what way?" 

" Why oue of them said openly at supper the word * ass/ Miss 
Wetheral ; and another said he coaldn't follow his nose without the 
lady countess at his side : they all pity poor Miss Julia, and say she 
is too good for him." 

" I shall tell papa, Taylor/' 

"Oh, gracious, Miss Wetheral! don't bring me up about such 
things ; I really couldn't appear upon my oath before any one for 
t)ie world. I must hold my tongue." 

" No, speak on, Taylor; you must talk me to sleep." 

"Well, indeed, miss! The footman, Numb» 7, as they call him, — 
for they are called out by number, not byname, — has been some years 
at Bedinfield ; and he says the lady countess had great power over 
her husband, the late lord. She was always bland and agreeable to 
speak to, if nothing offended her ; but Number 7 says it was a sight 
to see her angry. She never forgave any one, and will allow no one 
to differ with her. Miss Julia is so gentle, that's one thing,— she 
will never offend ; but if she ever does, Number 7 says it will be the 
worse for her." 

" How can Number 7 tell anything, Taylor ?" 

" Oh ! Miss Wetheral, he says things very hard to believe ; but no 
one contradicted him. He says his lady will never part with power 
till she is in her grave ; and that Miss Julia will only lead a quiet life 
while she gives way. I think my Lady Kerrison and my Lady Ennis- 
more have not done so well, miss, though they are quality. I must 
say I should like to be first in my own house. I should expect — ^if my 
husband— indeed, says I " 

Taylor's words appeared broken, and they gradually became extinct. 
Christobelle fell asleep during her lengthy speech. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

Ladt Ennismore and Julia were already in the breakfast-room, 
when Christobelle and her father descended tiie following morning. 
Lord Ennismore was seated with a decanter of water on the table 
before him ; and he had sundry bottles sta^oned round it, from which 
he weighed certain powders, and immersed the whole in a goblet of 
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water. His lordship was too occupied to rise upon their entrance, 
l)ut he apologized for the apparent want of gallantry. 

** Excuse me, Sir John Wetheral, and also I entreat your pardon. 
Miss "Wetheral, for my sitting posture ; but I am, at this moment, 
preparing my morning draught. I shall, however, have much plea- 
sure in drinking your health, when the preparation is completed." 

" I will stand proxy to your words, my dear Augustus," said the 
countess ; " I am anxious about the given quantities of the powders, 
and entreat you to be careful in examining the measures. Three 
pi-ains, I know, is the proper quantity. Three grains of each. My 
dear Miss Wetheral, I hope you slept well. Sir John, I am going to 
carry you with me per force round the park. Three grains only, my 
dear son." 

" Thank you, my dear mother ; I am very accurate : 1 have just 
concluded my dose." 

Lord Ennismore stood up with an air, which he intended should be 
picturesque and gallant. His lordship held the goblet in one hand, 
and a teaspooii in the other, as he bowed low to Christobelle and her 
father. 

"I have the honour to drink to your welfare, as also to express our 
pleasure ak^your conferring upon us the honour of your company." 
His lordship then stirred the liquid into a state of eftervescence, and 
drank the contents of the goblet. Julia extended her hand to receive 
the empty goblet, but the countess prevented the action. 

" No, my dear Julia, I will receive it from my son. I know you 
are not fond of powders and effervescing draughts; young people 
seldom like them. Let me take the glass from your husband." 
Her ladyship perceived the goblet was not quite relieved of its con- 
tents. " My dear Augustus, I am not easy. I wish I possessed the 
calmness of Julia, but I never shall be so self-possessed ; I am always 
in little alarms about you. You have left a wine-glassful in this 
goblet, and you will not feel its beneficial effects." 

Lord Ennismore's satisfaction was observable at the care expressed 
by his mother's remarks. Julia was totally ignorant of any concealed 
purpose lurking in her ladyship's alarm. She only smiled at her 
mother's perfectly unwarranted fears, and playfully jested at their 
unfounded use. The countess patted Julia's cheek. 

" My dear love, you cannot know a mother's agonizing, though, 
perhaps, foolish fears. A young wife is not aware of the nature of 
unpleasing symptoms, such as I fear I see arising in my son's system. 
Sir John, I think we may assert it as a fact, that a parent's anxiety is 
even more keenly acute than a wife's alarm." 
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Sir John did not agree with her ladyship. He thought parental 
pangs must be to every heai-t a bitter trial ; but a wife's welfare, or a 
husband's health, must be a paramount interest. To his idea^ a 
mother's affection must bow to that of a wife. 

" You think so, Sir John ? " The ijountess smiled bewitchi^gly 
upon her son. " I believe I did my duty to my lord, — I think I de- 
voted myself to his wishes ; but I surely feel a more intense love for 
my son. Perhaps," continued the countess, sighing, " perhaps his 
very delicate health interested my feelings too powerfully for m/ 
repose." 

" I am, and must be," said his lordship, in most sententious tones, 
'' extremely fortunate in possessing a relation so interested in my well- 
doing. I am sure my excellent wife feels for me a proper and lively 
affection ; but, as the countess dowager remarks, there is want of re- 
flection in the young, which only the more aged gain by experience." 

"My dear lord," exclaimed Julia^ with gentle earnestness, "I 
should be the only proper attendant ; and I should be a most wiUing 
one, too; if you would allow me to mix your medicines; but Lady 
Ennismore has so frequently assured me. ... " 

" Come, come, ray sweet Julia, away with self-upbraidings, or up- 
braiding of any nature ! I bear witness to your worth and kindness ; 
let us proceed to despatch our breakfast, that I may claim Sir John's 
company." The countess allowed no pause in the conversation to 
enable Julia to continue her observation. 

" Sir John, I look forward to great commendations on your part. 
My son's taste is admirably set forth in the new drive, which compre- 
hends a circuit of three miles. My dear Miss Wetheral, you have a 
fine lady's appetite : surely Bediufield will effect a change. I am sure 
my Julia will enjoy an hour or two of chat with you, my young friend, 
while we are absent. A little chat upon Wetheral topics. Julia 
talks with so much fervour of her fnends in Shropshire ! " 

" I wish they would all think of me with equal interest, and become 
better correspondents," observed Julia, energetically. 

"Talking of correspondence," said the countess, addressing Sir 
John, "how few of our earliest friends ever continue to keep up the 
delightful intercourse of extreme youth. So many new objects, so 
many new perceptions I We rarely can long persevere in the course 
of our early career." 

"My daughter's friend makes the same remark. Miss Wycherly 
complains of Julia's silence," observed Sir John. 

" I have written frequently, papa," cried Julia, her whole flgore 
becoming animated with the subject. "I have even invited P^&e- 
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lope to Bedinfield, witliout receiTiiig an acceptation or denial. What 
can my friend plead in extenuation of her neglect ? I did expect to 
be summoned to her marriage. I promised to attend her summons." 

"You did not inform me of this arrangement, Juliaj" remarked the 
countess; ''I was not aware of the intended pleasure of another visit 
into Shropshire." 

"I did not answer for you, dear mother. I was not aware at that 
time of your intention to reside at Bedinfield. I only assured Pene- 
lope, Lord Enmsmore and myself would swell her train." 

" You have changed your resolution^ of course?" said the countess, 
in a dry tone of voice. 

*' No, indeed : I should like to surprise Penelope. Papa, we will 
return with you to Wetheral, if my lord has no objection." 

" No plan can give me greater pleasure, my love. Let us return 
together, if you please. If your ladyship will add your society, 
Wetheral will be proud to receive you. Lady Wethend wiU rejoice 
to see you." 

" Oh ! let us all return with papa^" exclaimed Julia, turning to her 
lord with eagerness ; " let us all return with papa to dear Wetheral !" 

" I am sensible of Sir John's politeness," returned his lordship, 
" more particularly as change of air is beneficial to every constitution. 
I shall with pleasure revisit Wetheral, if the countess dowager has no 
engagements to prevent her quitting Bedinfield." 

"My dear mother, you are not engaged? You will acteompany us, 
won't you ? " said Julia, affectionately and eagerly, 

"I am grieved that it is out of my power to accept Sir John's polite 
invitation," replied the countess, with much suavity. 

" Oh ! I am so sorry ! but, ray lord, you will take me to Wetheral ; 
you will return with me into Shropshire," continued Julia, anxiously 
watching the stolid face of her dull lord. "You have no engagement, 
Augustus ? " 

" None whatever, my dear Lady Ennismore," was his lordship's 
reply ; " but if my mother cannot postpone her engagements, we had 
perhaps better defer our visit." 

"I have every hope," said Sir John, bowing politely to the countess, 
" I have every hope that Lady Ennismore will yet favour us with her 
company. Perhaps, upon a little consideration, one or two engage- 
ments may give way, to do us honour." 

" I will consult with my son," replied the countess, with her most 
bewitching smile. "A visit to Wetheral must be a pleasure too 
agreeable to relinquish, if we can postpone less agreeable engage- 
ments. I shall not fail to draw upon my invention for excuses '^ 
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one quarter. My dear Julia, I hope we sball acoomplish a visit to 
"Wetieral. I hope my lord's health wiil continue : but I do not like 
his pallid complexion this morning." 

" Do I look unwell ? " dsked his lordship, in an anxious tone; " do 
1 appear changed to-day, my dear mother ? " 

" I don't approve of that pale cheek, my dear son. Julia^ do you 
notice a little hectic spot — ^a very small spot, just upon the cheek- 
bone ? " 

Julia looked at her lord's leaden face. ** No, I do not discover a 
spot ; I cannot perceive a hectic spot-nlo you, papa P ** 

"My dearest Julia, is it possible you cannot distinguish a little 
feverish appearance ? I see it from this distance, with great uneasi- 



ness." 



" Now, papa, you shall judge between us. Do you see any appear- 
ance of spot or fever upon my lord's cheek ?" 

Sir John put on his glasses with an air of grave solemnity. "Am 
I constituted judge in this matter P " 

" Oh, yes, papa, you shall declare the precise state of the matter," 
exclaimed Julia, laughingly. 

"No one must judge for me; no one can judge for a mother's 
quick eye," said the countess, playfully : " but still in the multitude 
of counsellors there is wisdom ; therefore I should wish to hear Sir 
John's opinion." 

Sir John Wetheral examined Lord Ennismore's cheek with great 
command of countenance : there was no spot, or even the slightest 
tinge of colour ; all was colourless, still, and heavy — dull, dismal,, and 
disagreeable. 

" My good lord," he said, " I am pleased to join my daughter in 
her happy fearlessness ; and still better pleased to be able to soothe 
her ladyship's apprehensions. I think there is nothing alarming in 
your cheek. Rather pale, but I can perceive no hectic tendency." 

Lord Ennismore turned anxiously towards his mother,— her eyes 
were fixed apprehensively upon him ; he turned towards Julia, — she 
was engaged with the merrythought of a chicken. He again tamed 
to the countess. 

" My dear mother, you are not satisfied with Sir John Wetheral's 
opinion : I see you think I am unwell, and you are always watching 
mc ; therefore you understand my constitution better than any one 
can do. I don't think I am very well this morning ; I could aJmost 
fancy my head was uncomfortable." . 

" You never give way to fancy, my dear son, therefore you are not 
well. I pan read the expression of your poor heavy eyes this morning: 
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I am very uneasy." The countess rose with some perturbation from 
the breakfast-table. 

Lord Ennismore rose also, "Excuse me, Sir John Wetheral, — 
excuse me. Miss Wetheral, if I appear abrupt in quitting your com- 
pany. I will retire, if you please, this morning ; I certainly feel very 
unwell, and a few hours' quiet will be calming. Pray don't rise. Lady 
Ennismore; my mother will give me her assistance to my apartments ; 
my dear mother, will you be so kind as to give me an audience P " * 

Julia rose, and offered her arm to Lord Ennismore, but he again 
declined her assistance. The countess approached with exultation in 
her looks and manner ; but soft words were upon her lips. 

" I believe we old people are better fitted for nurses, my dear Julia. 
Your alarm, perhaps, would be greater than my own upon any emer- 
gency, but an old head is more used to critical situations. My dearest 
love, will you accompany our friends into the sitting-room, and then 
join us ; you will be very anxious to see the effect of my old-fashioned 
remedies. My dear Sir John, I will see you again to arrange our 
drive." 

Lord Ennismore quitted the breakfast-room with a look of real 
dejection. His valet, who had been summoned, followed his lordship, 
as he leaned upon the arm of the countess. Her implied suspicions 
had taken such deep root in the weak mind of her son, that his ima- 
gination led him to believe he was seriously ill. His lordship walked 
softly, with the air of a person who felt assured he had been suddenly 
seized with an alarming and painful malady : his person shrunk into 
greater insignificance, his eye wore a more heavy expression—he was 
the perfect illustration of Moliere's "Malade Imaginaire," as he 
walked gently across the grandly-proportioned apartment. What a 
creature to possess a wife so lovely as Julia, and to.be the represent- 
ative of the earldom of Ennismore ! to own the baronial halls of 
Bedinfield, and write himself a man ! 

Sir John Wetheral would not let Julia depai*t when they entered 
the sitting-room. He made her take a seat by his side upon the sofa, 
and he held her hand, while he gazed fondly upon her. Julia smiled, 
and asked him "if he was examining the hectic appearances upon/ier 
cheek." 

" No, my child, here are no symptoms of green and yellow melan- 
choly ; you look well, Julia, therefore you must be happy." 

" Yes, papa, I am indeed happy. Lady Ennismore spoils me, and 
will not let me stir from her side, ' lest the winds of heaven should 
blow too roughly on my cheek.' She is all kindness." 

"And Lord Ennismore is indulgent, Julia, and makes you happy P" 

s 
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" I wish he would not take so mucli medicine, papa ; otherwise, he 
never contradicts me in anything. I cannot think it wholesome to 
take such a quantity of medicine. The countess encourages him, I 
think." 

"You love him, Julia?" 

" Yes, pretty well, papa. Mamma told me I should like him better 
aqd better every day, when I was once married, but I can't say 
that is quite the case. I like Lord Ennismore, though : he never 
oflFends me, except in the quantity of pills and powders. I don't like 
him betier, but then I don't think I like him worse." 

" You are anxious to visit Wetheral again, my love ? " 

" Indeed, papa, I am. I want to find out why my friends have 
been silent. Mamma has behaved very ill: she has never wiitten 
me a line, though I addressed her every month. I can't imagine 
what my friends are made of. The countess warned me of all this." 

" What, can Lady Ennismore prophesy, who is so distantly knov»n 
to your friends, Julia ? " 

" She tells me, papa, that everybody is envious of my marriage, 
and that my friends will fall away, because all youthful friendsiiips aie 
hollow. Penelope, has, indeed, proved how little my letters interest 
her." 

"Indeed, Julia," exclaimed Christobelle, " Miss Wycherly has not 
received one letter from Bedinfidd. She told me so very sonowfully 
at Hatton." 

** I cannot think that," returned her sister. " The countess 
herself took my letters to seal, and order them to be put into the 
post-bag. Penelope must have received them, but she is prepar- 
ing for her marriage, and Charles Spottiswoode engrosses her 
attention." 

"No, indeed, Julia; remember Miss Wycherly*s message by 
papa." 

" I cannot understand it all," replied Julia, as the tears rushed to 
her eyes ; "" I love all my friends dearly, but now I am Countess of 
Ennismore not a soul thinks of me, to keep up a correspondence. 
Mamma told me that rank bought everything, yet I cannot purchase 
a line from my own home, to bid ' God bless me.* I am very unhappy 
about it sometimes, only Lady Ennismore comforts me, and says she 
loves me for a hundred friends." 

" Think no more of it, my love, we shall be all united at We- 
theral soon, and you shall lecture Penelope before us in conclave." 
Sir John pressed Julia to bim as he spoke. She 9miled through 
her tears. 
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" Oh, you are all included in my coming lecture ! You are all 
delinquents ! I thought I should have fainted when I heard of your 
arrival yesterday, so unexpectedly ! I was flying down to you, but 
dear Lady Ennismore arrested my flight. She made me lie down, 
and take some of my lord's horrid drops. She advised me, too, to 
receive you in the drawing-room ; it was more becoming my station, 
and your demerits. I forgot station and demerits, when I heard 
your dear name, papa." She threw her arms round her father's 
neck, and proceeded. " What care I for any one, like my own dear 
papa ? I know I should be fonder of Lord Ennismore if he was not 
always mixing up draughts and lotions, and if he was more with me ; 
but his rooms are near Lady Ennismore's, and mine are in the left 
wing of this immense place." 

"You do not mean to infer, my love, that you have separate 
apartments!" said her father, starting up from the sofa. "Eour 
months of matrimony, and a separation already, Julia ! " 

" Oh, that's an old affair now, papa. Lord Ennismore had his 
rooms prepared near Lady Ennismore these three months, because he 
thought she understood the pennyweights and grains better than I 
do. I only see my lord at meals, and he is extremely attentive to me 
then, I must say ; but I cannot like him as I should do if he con- 
sulted me about his medicines. I should learn the weights and 
measures in time, you know." 

Sir John walked to the window, without making any reply. The 
countess entered the room at the moment ; she spoke kindly and 
feelingly to her daughter ; at the same time taking both her hands, 
and pressing them with affectionate .solicitude. 

" My dear love, my lord is inquiring for you : he feels better, much 
better ; but I have decided upon sending for Dr. Anstruther. He 
wishes you to sit with liim ; he inquires for Julia upon all occasions, 
and I am now come for you. My son is full of regrets," added her 
ladyship, turning towards her guests, " that he should feel one of his 
little seizures at this particular moment, when he wished to do the 
honours of Bedinfield ; but he deputes me to act for him. He has 
insisted upon my ordering the barouchette^ to drive Miss Wetheral 
and yourself to the plantations. My dear son will hope to be per- 
fectly well at dinner ! he is quite nervous about the plantations." 

Sir John appeared to be too engrossed with his own emotions 
to reply; but he bowed to her ladyship's speech. She turned to 
Christobelle. 

" My dear young friend, we shall return to luncheon ; therefore, 
as my daughter remains with her husband, you will, probably, be 

s 2 
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glad to accompany us in our drive. We shall set out in half an 
hour." 

Christobelle promised herself little pleasure in the drive, since 
Julia would not be with them, but she would prepare to attend her 
ladyship's summons. The two ladies then proceeded towards the 
hall. Julia looked back at her father, as he seated himself near 
Christobelle, and smiled. 

" Papa, I shall find out about the letters from Lady Ennismore. 
I am sure Penelope is wrong I " 

"What is this little affair, Julia P " asked Lady Ennismore, with 
peculiar quickness. 

" My friends say they have received no letters from Bedinfield, 
my dear mother. You know I wrote, for you were kind enough 
to seal my long, crossed epistles. You told me they would serve 
me so!" 

" I have often known fluctuations in correspondence among young 
people, ray love. I used to fancy in my youth that I was particularly 
ill-used ; but, when I look back, I perceive it was circumstances which 
over-ruled many events." - 

Lady Ennismore continued speaking to Julia, but the distance 
prevented the substance of her remarks reaching her friends. Before 
the speech concluded, however, they had gained the door, which Lady 
Ennismore closed after their transit, and the subject was never more 
renewed. A heavy sigh from her father arrested Christobelle's atten- 
tion. She asked him if he was ill. 

"Not in body, my dear child : my mind alone is wretched." 

"Oh, why, papa?" she exclaimed, in surprise; " what makes you 
wretched in this beautiful place of Julia's ? and Julia herself so well 
and happy ! " 

" There is no happiness with that dangerous woman, and that feeble 
son !" said her father, as he paced the room. "There is no peaco 
for my poor child— ignorance, ignorance is her only earthly dance ! 
Why was I so weak, so deluded, to marry my poor child to a 
wretched idiot ? " 

" Papa," Christobelle uttered gently—" dear papa, who are you 
meaning?" 

He did not hear her speak ; her father apparently forgot her pre- 
sence, for he continued talking. 

" To give way to a woman's tears, when my judgment recoiled at 
the union, was folly— was wickedness. My heau^ will feel this, for I 
knew it was wrong, yet I sanctioned it by my presence. My poor 
Julia !— my poor, poor girl ! " 
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Cliristobelle could not bear to hear her father's self-reproach ; she 
went to him and took his hand. 

"Papa," she said, "don't say you have done wrong; you never 
did wrong to anybody. We all say how good and kind you are to us." 

He stopped and looked earnestly at her. 

"I have brought you up, CUrystal, with very different principles. 
I do not think you will bring me in sorrow to the grave. I think 
you will not sell yourself to perjury and ambition, as others have 
done." 

I will never do what you tell me not to do, papa." 
I hope not — ^I hope not, my cliild. I tell you not to marry a 
selfish, heartless man, as Clara and Julia have done, to secure wealth 
and rank, which they will never enjoy in peace — which they will never 
enjoy in respectability. It is a hard fate ; but even the young must 
endure it if they barter peace for riches. God help them ! their poor 
mother has done this ; and I did not act a father's part by them !" 
Sir John seated himself; and Christobelle knelt by him, and held his 
hand to her lips, and kissed it repeatedly. He was recalled to recol- 
lection by this movement, and he raised her from the attitude she had 
chosen, to a seat by his side. 

" My dear Chrystal, never repeat the remarks to any third person, 
which you have heard now from my lips. Remember the trust I have 
in your youth, because you have been my companion, and have learned 
to be silent, and to think a parent's word sacred. You will understand 
my distress of mind at a future period; but at this moment the know- 
ledge of my suffering would be incomprehensible to you. In your 
steadiness of character I hope for much comfort hereafter." 

Christobelle did indeed hope to be his comfort in age, as he had 
been her shield in youth. Her words were simple, and her expres- 
sions were uttered with untutored energy ; but they were sincere in 
feeling. His society, his kindness, his information, had been her 
happiness; for they had shielded her from a mother's reproaches 
and her increasing loss of self-command. They had preserved her 
from ambitious feelings, by withdrawing her from her mother's 
influence; and, by offering her the calm pleasures of his study, 
instead of consigning her first young days to the infected air of 
Thompson's room, and Thompson's arguments, Christobelle had 
known only indulgence and gentle treatment. How could she help 
loving this estimable parent, or fail to make his slightest wish the 
law of her heart ? She did promise—and redeemed that promise- 
that she would never breathe to a human being the conversations 
which he intrusted to her sacred keeping. 
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Lady Ennismore was true to her appointment. She did the honours 
of the new drive with infinite grace, and conversed with Sir John 
upon every suhject with fluent and astonishing information. Her 
ladyship appeared quite equal to guide the destinies of Bedinfield. 
Every improvement ori^nated with herself, however carefully she 
suhsorihed Lord Ennismore's name to the plans; and her perfect 
acquaintance with agricultural economy proved her equal to the task 
of superintending her son's immense property. Christobelle was 
delighted with the polite tact of her manners, as she directed her 
conversation from Sir John to herself. It is assuredly a great gift, to 
possess that polite ease and well-directed attention which gives a 
flattering unction to the vanity of all who receive its plastic touch. 
It is the wand of a fairy which turns words into the pearls and dia- 
monds of the little tale— which does so delightfully — 

** Wash, and comb, and lay na down softly." 

No one could exceed Lady Ennismore in that most fascinating, most 
dangerous gift of attraction. Christohelle felt under its spell, hound 
towards her hy the silent arid potent effects of soothed vanity. Slie 
felt she was of equal consideration with her father in Lady Ennis- 
more's eyes; for her opinions were elicited, and listened to with 
marked attention. Christohelle was raised ahove the level of her 
understanding — she was gratified — she was delighted with Lady 
Ennismore. The dull drive which had been anticipated, passed 
pleasantly, even rapidly, to her charmed feelings; and Sir John 
confessed to her, that he could not feel surprised at her ladyship's 
powerful influence over the unsuspicious and gentle heart of Julia. 

Lady Ennismore was equally fascinating at luncheon. She did not 
partake of the delicacies which tempted the eye and impelled appetite; 
but her lively conversation almost recompensed them for the absence 
of Julia, whose excuses she tendered. "Lord Ennismore was oer- 
tainly very unwell ; he was suffering much pain in the head. His 
dear Julia never left her son when he had those wretched attacks. 
He could not endure her to be a moment from his sight ; but she had 
deputed her to give her best love to both dear relations, whom sho 
hoped to meet at dinner, or at least in the evening." 

But Julia did not appear at the promised hour. " Lord Ennis- 
more's symptoms increased. Dr. Anstruther was of opinion his 
patient was preparing for anot|ier of those alarming attacks. She 
greatly feared Julia would be confined to a sick-room many days ; but 
her son was so eagerly bent upon receiving everything from Julia's 
hand—so attached to his lady, it was delightful to witness such con- 
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j^gal affection. Lord Ennismore almost increased the disorder, by 
regretting his inability to see bis agreeable guests ; the next visit to 
Pedinfield, ber ladyship trusted, would be free from such a painful 
interruption of intercourse." 

The evemng passed away, and Julia did not appear. It did seem 
strange that she could not make her escape to her family for a quarter 
of an hour. Why was Lord Ennismore so anxious for his lady's 
society, so very much attached as his mother represented him to be, 
and yet allow her apartments to remain at such a distance from his 
own ? Why was not his attachment manifested in that love for her 
society which would make them inseparable, like the Boscawens, like 
the Pynsents, nay, even like the unhappily assorted Kerrisons? 
Surely, Julia might be replaced by the anxious mother, while she 
visited at intervals her own father ! Christobelle was infinitely 
astonished at Julia's complete seclusion with Lord Ennismore, for 
she knew her strong affection to her own famDy, and the little anxiety 
she could suffer for a man whom she professed to like "pretty well !" 
This was not love to compel that devotion of time and thought to 
her husband's comforts which Anna Maria would have shown to her 
honest-hearted and beloved Tom Fynsent. It was a line of conduct 
Christobelle could not comprehend ; and her father did not enlighten 
her on the subject, when she expressed her sentiments to him at 
parting for the night. He doubtless felt and understood the whole 
system pursued by the dowager countess to sustain her power at 
Bedinfield; but Christobelle was too young to be initiated in the 
wiles of the human heart ; and she wept to think her sister could 
absent herself so long from those who loved her, and who had 
journeyed so far to enjoy her presence. 

The second morning's meal was ungraced by Julia still. Lord 
Ennismore was even " seriously " indisposed ; and her ladyship spoke 
with feeling, and at great length, of her own parental anxiety. Her 
mind was torn to pieces with agitation and alarm. She fancied some- 
times the mild air of the south of Italy would be necessary to the 
recovery of her son's health. Julia would be so confined at Bedinfield, 
she thought. The bright climate of Home or Naples would be bene- 
ficial to both her children, and, perhaps, brace her own nerves. She 
had talked to Dr. Anstruther upon the subject, and he quite went 
with her in her ideas of Home. " What did her dear Sir John think P" 

Sir John could form no opinion. He was not acquainted with the 
nature of the attacks which afflicted Lord Ennismore, and Julia's 
health was excellent, if he was to judge by her blooming and healthy 
complexion. 
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"True, my dear sir; Julia does indeed give evidence of health, and 
a tranquil mind. I am most happy in the knowledge, indeed in her 
own assurance, that her heart is free from care. I have spoken to 
her this morning, and she seems delighted with the prospect of a con- 
tinental tour. I am very uneasy ahout my son." 

" Have you had medical advice from town, Lady Ennismore P " 

" No : Dr. Anstruther is remarkably clever. My son, as well as 
myself, pin our faith upon his advise. I am never easy without 
Dr. Anstruther. We could not consult a more intelligent medical 
adviser." 

" As I purpose leaving Bedinfield early to-morrow morning, your 
ladyship may perhaps " 

" My dear friend, you must not quit us in this hurried way ! Surely 
you do not leave Bedinfield so soon ! " The countess spoke in tones 
of regret, hut her eyes betrayed her pleasurable feelings. "I must 
mourn my son's illness, since it removes you from us. The next visit 
must be at some moment more favourable to all parties. This has 
been an unfortunate occurrence. I must lament this very unfortunate 
occurrence." 

" I wish to see my daughter before I quit Bedinfield," said Sir 
John Wetheral, with seriousness of look and manner. " I must see 
my daughter before I return to Wetheral : probably she will not be 
so closely confined to-day." 

" I hope not— I will try to hope not," replied the countess; "but 
my fears will not aUow me to be tranquil. When our breakfast is 
concluded, I will visit our invalid again, and, if possible, release 
my dear Julia. She is very watchful and attentive, dear creature. I 
cannot wonder at Enmsmore's anxiety to have her with him. We 
will see \(rhat this hour has produced." 

Breakfast was concluded in silence. The countess lost her lively 
flow of spirits, and Su: John did not contribute his usual portion of 
pleasant conversation. The trio gradually became silent and sad, and 
Lady Ennismore, politely expressing her hopes that they should yet 
alter their intention of leaving Bedinfield, rose to visit her son. She 
hoped Julia might return to them, when she was with the dear 
invalid, to take her place; but, if a short time intervened, she 
trusted they would find amusement in the stores of the librai^, or 
in perambulating the grounds. AU and everything was at their 
command. 

The father and daughter were alone for some hours. Each moment, 
as it sped rapidly on, was full of hope that Julia was on her way to 
gladden their sight, and delight their hearts; but, as time wore on, 
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t&ey feared some evil accident bad befallen the unfortunate Lord 
Ennismore. The door at last opened, and the same attendant, wbo 
appeared at their entrance into Bedinfield, again presented herself. 

" The Countess of Ennismore regrets the necessity of her absence. 
Sir John, but she cannot quit my lord's apartment.* I am deputed to 
bear her compliments, and the regret of the young Lady Ennismore. 
The countess commands me to say the carriages are at your dis- 
posal, and her ladyship trusts you will excuse her presence till the 
hour of dinner." 

" I fear his lordship is very unwell," observed Sir John, fixing his 
eyes upon the unwelcome messenger with an expression of strong 
disbelief in her statement ; but she avoided meeting his gaze. 

" I am commanded to unfold my message to Sir John Wetheral, 
but I was not authorized to speak beyond its purport. I must now 
return to her ladyship." 

"Stay one instant," resumed Sir John, "and take back my answer. 
Tell your lady, I will not occupy the time and services which appear 
to be required on Lord Ennismore's part ; I will order my carriage 
immediately ; but I wish for one moment to take leave of my daugh- 
ter. Lady Ennismore, ere I leave her to the mouniful task of watch- 
ing by her patient. My daughter and myself are useless, since our 
exertions cannot benefit Lord Ennismore. I wish to see my daughter, 
if you please ; and I shall be obliged by your conveying my wishes to 
one of her people." 

The attendant of Lady Ennismore retired, and they were again two 
hours without receiving any interruption. The carriage had been 
some moments at the door, and Sir John was walking up and down 
the room with hasty steps, when a note was presented to him, upon a 
silver waiter, by Lady Ennismore's footman. 
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"My dear Sia John, 
I cannot wonder at your flight— this is a place of sorrow and 
sickness, unfit for the healthy and happy. May we meet soon again ! 
Julia and myself dare not quit for a moment our beloved and suffering 
invalid— he is in great torment. 

" Yours most truly, 

"E. Ennismore." 

Sir John Wetheral rang the bell : a brief pause, and the footman 
reappeared. 
" Is Dr. Anstruther at this moment in the house ? " 
" I believe the doctor is now with my lord. Sir John." 
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"I wish to see Dr. Anstruther the instant he quits Lord Eimis- 
more's apartment." 

The servant bowed, and disappeared. 

" This is hopeless and helpless," observed Sir John ; " I can only- 
increase Julia's distress by remaining at Bedinfield. What use will 
it be to inquire into the machinations of the countess, except to reap 
bitterness, and perceive ray inability to rouse the torpid character of 
her son ? My poor Julia's fate depends upon that artful woman's 
will. It is vain to look on, and witness that which I cannot control." 

"But Lord Ennismore is very ill, papa^" exclaimed the sorrowing 
Christobelle. "Lord Ennismore is very ill, and Julia cannot leave 
him to bid us farewell ! Will he die, papa ?" 

Sir John made no reply to the hurried question. He was strag- 
gling with his own emotions. He led his daughter in silence through 
the file of footmen in the hall to the entrance-door, where his carriage 
waited, already packed and surmounted by Taylor. Hornby advanced 
to inform him of Dr. Anstruther's departure from Bedinfield ; he had 
dwven away before Sir John's message had been delivered to him. 
Sir John made no remark : he handed Christobelle into the carriage;, 
and ordered the door to be closed: he did not enter it himself. 
Christobelle entreated him to join her. "My dear papa, where are 
you going to ride ? " 

" In the rumble, my love : the air will do me good. Take Taylor 
inside." 

The exchange was made quickly. Sir John took possession of the 
rumble, which enabled him to commune with his own thoughts in 
silence, and they quitted for ever the magnificent home, which Julia's 
fatal ambition had preferred to the happy days of her singlehood, in 
the less courtly domain of Wetheral Castle. They left, for ever, the 
towers of Becfinfield, its wooded hills, its calmly beautiful and luxu- 
riant scenery : they never more beheld its ancient walls, or visited 
the home of Julia's choice. In ten days after Sir John Wetheral's 
return into Shropshire, the Bedinfield establishment, including Dr. 
Anstruther, were on their road to Florence, and it was said Lord 
Ennismore's health had compelled the sudden and silently arranged 
movement. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

A TWELVEMONTH passcd by, unmarked by any event, save the 
marriage of Miss Wycherly. Mr. and Mrs. Charles Spottiswoode 
resided at Lidham, and Sir John Spottiswoode had returned to 
England, to inhabit his almost desolate property in Worcestershire. 
Lady Spottiswoode and her daughter were invited to remain with him 
at Alverton, to enliven his home, till he could endow it with a wife ; 
but Sir John's fastidious taste gave little promise to the gay partakers 
of Lady Spottiswoode's festivities, that she would be restored to her 
once agreeably filled jointure-house in the Abbey Foregate. 

Worcestershire, also, lay wide and far between the growing loves 
of Miss Spottiswoode and Mr. John Tyndal ; but there was resolution 
on his side, and encouragement on the part of the lady; and the 
repeated absences of Mr. John Tyndal from Court Herbert, gave rise 
to much observation and prophecy in their circle. The Tom Pynsents 
were at Hatton, rejoicing in the prospect of an heir to its prosperity ; 
and Mrs. Pynsent's ecstasy could only be equalled by the anxiety she 
manifested to keep Anna Maria's mind easy. Her whims, in every 
respect, were to be met with instant fulfilment. Mrs. Pynsent formed 
a most amusing contrast to the fearful Miss Tabitha Boscawen. 

Christobelle was domesticated at Hatton a fortnight before her 
sister's expected confinement. Her father rejoiced in her visits, for 
she was then withdrawn from her mother's increasing petulance — a 
petulance which began to vent its puerile vehemence upon every 
being within her power, and which fell upon Christobelle with pecu- 
liar violence. 

The extremity of her ladyship's patience had given way under 
repeated disappointments connected with Bedinfield and Ripley. 
Those matches, which she had most fondly considered her own 
scheme, prosecuted to their close, by her own determination and skill, 
in the very face of her husband's objections, had given her no satisfac- 
tion. Bedinfield was . now deserted by her daughter for a foreign 
land ; and Sir Poster Kerrison had interdicted the meeting of Clara 
and her mother at Ripley. He considered Lady Wetheral an aider 
and abettor of his wife's violent spirit ; and, having once forbidden 
the presence of her ladyship within the walls, the gibing and bitter 
reproaches of Clara strengthened and decided his prohibition. Vexed 
and irritated by these occurences. Lady Wetheral could not turn her 
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attention to her happUy-established Anna Maria, or the gay-hearted 
Isabel, with her darling child : she forbade Christobelle eyer offending 
her ears with sounds so repugnant to her taste. 

"Hold your tongue. Bell. 1 do not choose to be lectured by a pert 
girl of thirteen. What is Tom Pynsent to me ? I detest a man who 
can tamely bear to live shut up with those people at Hatton. And 
who can bear the avarice of Boscawen, driving a stupid pair of horses, 
when he can so well afford four ? Those were your father's matches, 
not mine." 

"I thought you particularly wished Tom Pjiisent to propose to 
Anna Maria, mamma ? " 

" Hold your tongue, Bell." 

Christobelle was happy to escape from the cares of Wetheral, to 
the perfect freedom of Hatton. Provided every one spoke their mind, 
and that mind was free from mean pride, Mrs. Pynsent was content. 
Her good-humour to those she loved was proverbial, as her detest- 
ation of folly was public. Luckily, Christobelle was ranked amongr 
her favourites at her first visit. 

" You young thiug, so you are come to Hatton, are you ? Shake 
hands. I shall like you, because you showed a good feeling about 
your dare-devil sister Kenison, some time ago. I like warm-hearted 
people, without nonsense and pride— here's a welcome to you, yon 
great, tall, good-looking thing." Mrs. Pynsent wrung her hand with 
a good will, which gave severe pain. Christobelle tried to smile. 

" What, my welcome is rough, is it ? Make a face at once, and 
don't pretend you are pleased, when you are no such tiling. There's 
your sister — she's a proper little tub— and there's Tom, as handsome 
as ever— and here's my Bobby, with the gout ; but you may go and 
shake hands with him. The poor soul can't wag from the sofa." 

Christobelle was received affectionately by all and each. Mrs. 
Pynsent was full of kind inquiries. Some fell kindly upon her young 
friend's heart, and some remarks had better have been left unsaid. 

" Well, and how is your father, my young one ? A better creature 
never walked this earth than Sir John. How is he P " 
Quite well, and desires his compliments." 

'Ay, to be sure— and my lady, how is she P '* 

" I left mamma very unwell." 

" Too-too ! she can't be ill. Hasn't she married her daughters to 
two mad scamps, that her heart was set upon P What is she ill 
about P Can't she get you off, just yet, that she is so dull P She had 
better throw you at Selgrave's head. Well, and how is my pietty 
Mrs. Boscawen P " 
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Christobelle gave Mrs. Pynsent a full account of Isabel's health, 
and her happiness at Brierly. 

" Very proper; I am glad to hear it. That was your father's match, 
missy. He valued a good man. Lord, Tom, what are you doing 
there, with Anna Maria ? " 

- Tom Pynsent was removing a basket of apricots from his lady's 
vicinity. 

" I won't let my wife eat these unripe things, to make herself ill, 
and bring on all sorts of queer feelings. Upon my soul, you have 
eaten six half-ripe apricots ; you have eaten sour things enough to 
kill an old fox, much less a little delicate creature like yourself." 

" Just one apricot more, Tom," said Anna Maria, coaxingly. 

"By Jove, I'll throw them out to the dogs, Anna ! You shall not 
eat such trash." • 

"Just one more, Tom," continued his lady, advancing her hand 
towards the basket, and looking half-beseeching, half-saucily, at him. 

" Upon my word, you are enough to drive a man distracted ! I 
declare you are more trouble to me tlian the kennel ! " cried Tom 
Pynsent, unable to resist her minauderiei and again surrendering the 
basket of apricots to her grasp. " I'm sure I hope this won't happen 
every time." 

" Ha, ha," cried Mrs. Pynsent, " and that's the fear, is it, Master 
Tommy ? Give up the fruit, and let her eat as much as she likes. 
Do you remember, Bobby, how I gobbled your pines once upon a 
time?" 

Mr. Pynsent looked up from his newspaper, and shrugged his 
shoulders. " I remember a good deal. Pen." 

" I'll be bound you do, Bobby." 

Anna Maria now expressed a wish to walk with her sister into the 
flower-garden. Tom rather demuiTcd at her descending the long 
flight of steps. Mrs. Pynsent would allow no opposition. 

"Come now, Tommy, let the poor thing hobble about, if she wishes 
it ; and, if she drops down, pick her up again. I hate a poor unfor- 
tunate woman to be refused anything. I am sure it's no sinecure to 
be such a roundabout." 

Tom Pynsent was easily persuaded into measures which he endured 
pain in refusing to his lady. His affectionate heart was only anxious 
to do right by a creature whose very footsteps he worshipped ; and 
his watchfulness proceeded from the fear of losing that which was 
dearer to him than light or life. Anna Maria revelled in the very 
wantonness of happiness, and she delighted in drawing forth her 
husband's attentions by every little inventive art. She loved also to 
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rouse his alarms ; and enjoyed, with rapturous delight, the expression 
of his honest affection. 

One morning, as tlie ladies sat at work, amused by Tom's account 
of the progress of his kennel, Anna Maria suddenly sank back upon 
the sofa, and, by her closed eyes, and the work falling from her hands, 
Mrs. Pynsent did indeed fear some fatal termination to her son's 
hopes. Tom Pynsent sat rooted to the spot ; his clasped liands and 
trembling lips exhibiting every appalling alarm. Mrs. Pynsent and 
Christobelle flew to Anna Maria's assistance; but the apparently 
dying victim opened her eyes, and laughed heartily, exclaiming, — 

" My dear Tom, I wanted to see how you would look at my death ; 
come to me, Tom, and don't look so overpowered." 

Tom Pynsent flew to her, as the blood rushed violently into his 
face, by the reaction of hope against the horrors of despair. He 
threw his arms round her, as she looked half terrified at her own 
thoughtlessness. 

" By all that's horrible, Anna Maria, never give me such a useless 
fright again ; I might have had an apopletic stroke. How could you 
I)lay me such a devil's trick ? " 

She stroked liis cheek, as she whispered, "I just wanted to amuse 
myself, Tom." 

" Yes, it might amuse you, but what sort of amusement was it to 
me ? What would you have done, if I had dropped down dead with 
the shock ? " 

" Cried, Tom," answered Anna Maria, putting her finger to her 
eye, and looking demure. Tom Pynsent looked at her with admiriug 
affection. 

" Upon my word, if you play me this trick again, I'll " 

Anna Maria placed her hand upon his lips, and a little playful 
scene ensued, which ended in the usual way. It gave the happy wife 
the delight of witnessing lier husband's sincere alarm and love, and 
Tom Pynsent was charmed with the little ruse, which gave a zest to 
the day's routine. " It was," he said, " one of those sly tricks wiiich 
his little wife acted so prettily, doubling and harking back, like a 
knowing vixen fox. He thought a wife and a fox were devilish alike 
in their politics." 

It was a pleasing sight to witness the happy imderstanding which 
prevailed among the members composing the family circle at Hatton. 
If Mrs. Pynsent failed— and fail she assuredly did, in the elegances of 
polished life — ^yet her domination was kindly wielded over those who 
lived under her roof. She respected and loved her husband, though 
his cognomen of "Bobby" threw ^ shade of ridicule round her 
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gentlest expostulations. She loved her Tom with that blind enthu- 
siastic fondness which extended itself to everything connected with 
him. She loved his wife, because she belonged to Tom—the dogs 
were Tom's dogs — ^Bobby was Tom's father. Hatton would, eventu- 
ally, belong to Tom; therefore her heart warmed to every one 
around her. Was not Christobelle- also a favourite ? Had she not 
come to Hatton to see Tom P — Mrs. Pynsent cautioned Anna Maria 
not to repeat her fainting-fit, or trench upon the sacred ground of her 
husband's feeling heart too closely; at present she was safe, and Tom 
was pleased, so it did not signify. 

"The deuce take the best of them, my dear; if they are often 
called upon for sorrow, it hardens them, as the cold air stiffens your 
sticks of lollypops. Tommy is but a man, after all ; and the dog 
must be amused, not frightened. What an owl he looked, bless his 
heart ! " 

Sir John Spottiswoode appeared suddenly at Hatton. He was 
staying at Lidham, and excursing among his friends in Shropshire. 
Mrs. Pynsent insisted upon Sir John becoming their guest, and 
enforced her request in her usual quaintly expressive style. 

"Here, hollo. Sir Jacky, you can't think of leaving us at the rate 
of a sneaking call ! Make yourself at home, man ; and stay with us 
till Tom's wife " 

An earnest look of entreaty from Anna Maria checked the rapidity 
of Mrs. Pynsent's speech. She hesitated. 

** Stay with us. Sir Jacky, till— I'll be hanged if I know what I 
was going to say ! — if you haven't put everything out of my head, 
Anna Maria. What did you think I was going to say ? I wasn't 
going to talk like Sally Hancock." 

" Stay with us, Spottiswoode," cried Tom Pynsent, " and we'll 
have a field-day ; such a one as you never saw in Italy." 

" Oh, those outlandish places, and those snivelling Frenchmen ! " 
exclaimed Mrs. Pynsent: "come to us, and here's a pretty girl, 
worth all your mamzells." 

Mrs. Pynsent pointed Sir John Spottiswoode's attention to Chris- 
tobelle. The timid girl felt a poignant shame, which caused deep 
blushes to suffuse her face and neck, and she placed herself behind 
Anna Maria, till an opportunity offered to escape from the room. 
When she returned, Sir John had departed, but he was to become a 
guest at Hatton for some days, on the following morning. He was 
to accompany Mr. Wycherly and the Charles Spottiswoodes to 
dinner. Mrs. Pynsent r3llied Christobelle upon her flight from the 
sitting-room, 
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"Why, hollo, my young one, you seem to shrink under a little 
notice. That won't do for my lady, some time hence. You must 
expect notice now. Don't be a fool — an affected fool — or anythiog 
of that kind ; but you must expect to hear yourself admired. "Why, 
you're a monstrous fine girl, and, if you don't beat Lady Kerrison in 
a few years, my name is not Pen Pynsent." 

Christobelle blushed more deeply and painfully than before. 

" Come, Miss Bell, try to bear beauty without reddening so furiously. 
Don't be argued into selling it to the best bidder, and you need not 
be ashamed of it." 

"My dear Miss Wetheral," said the peaceable Mr. Pynsent^ 
" come and shelter yourself under my wing." 

" A pretty wing you have got to shelter her with, Bobby." 

Mr. Pynsent, to use a parliamentary expression, "withdrew his 
motion," and Christobelle was again exposed to his lad/s jests. 

"Now, I say. Sir Jacky would be a proper sort of beau for 
you. Miss Bell. A long-legged fellow, as steady as our best hound, 
witli a nice estate, and a good temper." 

"I would rather not leave papa," answered poor Christobelle, 
almost inclined to weep. 

Mrs. Pynsent laughed heartily. "A good joke this for Jacky. I 
only mention it, my dear, to be beforehand with my Lady Wethend. 
When she tells you of Sir Jacky's estate, you can say it came from 
me first. I recommended the spec, mind. It will be droll enough if 
I get before my lady in a matrimonial speculation." 

" Come, now, mother, don't tease my friend. Bell," cried the kind- 
hearted Tom. " I won't allow any teasing. I shall bespeak Bell for 
my second wife ; no one else sliall have her." 

" What is that P " asked Anna Maria, raising her head from exa- 
mining a painted screen. 

" Why, Bell has promised to be my wife, the very next time you 
die, you little rascal." Anna Maria snapped her fingers at him with 
a smile ; Tom Pynsent snatched a kiss, and proceeded. 

" If any one teases sister BeU, I shaJl feel called upon to take her 
part, so run and put on your habit. Bell, and we'll have a scamper 
with all the dogs." 

Thus ended Christobelle's trouble and blushes ; and Mrs. Pynsent 
good-humouredly forbore to distress her in future, by recurring to 
her appearance, or extolling the fortune and long legs of Sir John 
Spottiswoode. 

When every species of joke was withdrawn, which caused feelings 
of annoyance, Christobelle liked Sir John Spottiswoode's society. 
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He had travelled much ; and sBe loved to listen to his accounts of the 
places he had frequented and the objects he had observed with 
intierest. Sir John was sparkling in his descriptions, and he saw that 
Christobelle lent an attentive ear to all his communications ; a flat- 
tering circumstance, even though the listener proved a girl of tliir- 
tecn. They were the best friends in the world. Christobelle loved 
to question him upon foreign subjects, and his very easy manners 
made her cast away gradually the alarm and restraint of her first 
ncquaintanoe with a man so much her senior in age and mental 
acquirements. Sir John had seen the Ennismores at Florence. They 
were very gay, and Julia was considered the loveliest Englishwoman 
in Florence. Her society was greatly courted*, and there was a Colonel 
Neville who was deeply attached to her. Everybody pitied Colonel 
Neville. The countess encoure^ed his attentions to her daughter-in- 
law, which made poor Neville's case more pitiable. The young 
Lady Ennismore had given no occasion for remark, for her conduct 
was unimpeachable ; but poor Neville was sacrificed. He could not 
tear himself away. When Sir John quitted Italy, he was lingering 
near Lady Ennismore. It must be a case of strong temptation, he 
thought, for the young countess. Neville was a fine, agreeable fellow, 
and Lord Ennismore looked more fit for the grave. Pen Spottis- 
woodewas extremely uneasy about her old friend. 

In such interesting subjects Christobelle's attention was deeply 
fixed ; and whether they rode or walked, she generally found herself 
by the side of Sir John Spototiswode. 3Mrs. Pynsent winked her eye, 
if their glances met upon these occasions, but she refrained from 
making any remark, except by implication. 

" I say. Miss Bell, if you would rather not ride to-day with an 
elderly man, give me a hint, and Til get you off." 

** Here, hollo. Miss Bell, don't do anything disagreeable to your 
mind. Shall Tom give you his arm to-day P I dare say, Kke the rest 
of us, you prefer variety." 

Mrs. Pynsent would not allow Christobelle to return to Wetheral 
at the appointed time. " She was a steady, tight kind of a lass, and 
the deuce a step should she make towards her dull home. She need 
gm herself no trouble. SAe would settle the concern with Sir John. 
Christobelle should stay over Tom's confinement— he would suffer 
quite as much as his little wife — and Jacky Spottiswoode should 
stay too. It would make Tom comfortable, when madam was in 
the straw/* 

• So it was decided to be, and both continued at Hatton, enjoying 
long walks, and iissisting each other in dispelling gloomy appre- 
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hensions from the mind of the affectionate and asxious husband. 
Tom Pynsent's apprehensions increased as Anna Maria's hour drew 
near, and his mother taxed her memory for calming and comfprtable 
precedents. 

" Toin» don't drop your lip, like Sally Hancock. Why, there's 
Kitty Barnes, with fifteen enormous purple-faced children : she is 
alive at this moment. And look at Polly Mudge, the whipper-in's 
wife, who they thought must die ; isn't she hanging out the 
clothes, and handing the haskets along, as brisk as your three-year 
olds ? " 

" Anna Maria is so delicate, one can't compai'e her with Polly 
Mudge," said Tom Pynsent, in doleful tones. 

"Well, then, what do you say to Betty Smoker, who always 
wanted bacon and greens, an hour after her troubles were over ? She 
was a poor sickly-looking thing ! " 

" I hope my poor girl will do the same, if it's a good thing f(nr 
her," replied Tom in more cheerful accents. 

" Let her eat and drmk just what she likes, Tom. I won't have 
her contradicted in anything." 

At length the day arrived which was to decide the fate of Tom 
Pynsent. The moment Anna Maria complained of feeling ill and 
restless, her husband fled to the kennel, and insisted upon some one 
bringing him intelligence every ten minutes of his wife's health. 
Polly Mudge was deputed to relieve guard with Christobelle ; and 
for nearly thirteen hours they were employed as carrier-pigeons, to 
announce bulletins from Mrs. Pynsent to the kennel, where Tom 
pertinaciously resolved to remain* It was the only spot wh^e his 
mind could receive amusement, or which had power to distraet his 
attention from the idea that his wife would not survive h» confine* 
ment. He took no nourishment. He continued constantly employed 
with his men in examining the dogs, and suggesting improyements 
for their convenience. 

At length, as the shades of evening began to fall, Mrs. Pynsent 
approached the kennel, waving her pocket-handkerchief: it caught 
her son's eye as he was preparing to give "Battler" and "Beauty" 
a dose of salt. He bounded over the wall, and gazed earnestly upon 
his mother's face. She waved her handkerchief again in triumph, 
and gave a powerful cheer. Tom caught up the note, and it was 
re-echoed by the huntsmen, till their voices rose far and wide npon 
the air. Anna Maria had given birth to a son. Mrs. Pynsent 
embraced her son in ecstatic dehght, and the teai^ ran down her 
cheeks. 
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'^ If it isn't as fine a boy as ever blessed my sight ! Go and change 
that coat, my blessed Tom, and you shall see them both ! but don't 
go smelling of the kennel, my pretty one ! " 

Tom Pynsent's heart swelled with a husband's and a father's best 
emotions, when he contemplated his wife and child. It seemed as 
though his Anna Maria had passed through death, and was raised 
again to his eyes and heart. He gazed silently upon them for some 
time in astonishment — ^he gazed upon the infant, as it lay by her side 
-who had suffered so much to give it life. He turned to his mother, 
who watched the workings of his countenance with delight, and 
seizing her hands, he exclaimed, — 

*'If John Spottiswoode and myself don't drink like fiddlers to- 
night, for this day's work ! " 

All was joy and congratulation at Hatton. Mr. Pynsent, in spite 
of gouty pains, insisted upon being carried to the door of his daugli- 
tor's apartment, that he might enjoy the satisfaction of hearing his 
grandson cry. Mrs. Pynsent would not hear of it. 

''Be quiet, Bobby, and nurse your crutch. To-morrow you shall 
all see our little squalling puppy." 

Tom Pynsent did not drink like a fiddler with John Spottiswoode. 
He remained the whole evening in Aima Maria's dressing-room, listen- 
ing greedily to the moyements of her attendants, to the tone of her 
voice, and to the cry of the newly-arrived object of his affections. 
There he received refreshment, and he only left his station to reture at 
a late hour to his own room. 

Christobelle was allowed to ride with Sir John Spottiswoode, to 
oonvey the intelligence to Wetheral the following morning. It was 
vain to hope for her brother-in-law's company : he was never absent 
from his lady's room. ChristobeUe was now quite unrestrained with 
ber companion, and to be escorted by him alone was delightful : he 
oould then attend to her, and she was free to chat, without fearing a 
wink or nod from Mrs. Pynsent. Her arrival, so attended, was 
pteasing to Lady Wetheral, and Christobelle was welcomed, for the 
firat time in her life, with smiles and kindness. 

*' My dear Bell, you are very kind to bring me such good news ; I 
am such a poor thing in illness— so alarmed about those I love, that 
my company would have been worse than useless to dear Mrs. Tom 
Pynsent. Tell her how I rejoice in my grandson. Sir John Spottis- 
woode, we are very old acquaintance, though you have been so 
Song absent. I hope you have brought back your affection for old 
friends?'* 

''Unchangedf Lady Wetheral, unchanged." 

s 2 
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" I am glad to hear it. You have been staying some time atHatton, 
I think?" 

" Nearly three weeks, attending very closely npon Miss Wetheral, 
who has had no other gallant." 

" My daughter has been receiving pleasure, I am sure.'* 

" I won't answer for that : but I can answer for her very polite re- 
ception of me, and that I have received great pleasure from her 
conversation." 

" Give a proof of your satisfaction, by staying at Wetheral, Sir 
John. My husband will be full of regret, if you quit Shropshire 
without paying a visit to your old friends." 

" I shall have pleasure in doing so, Lady Wetheral, when I leave 
Hatton." 

Her ladyship was greatly pleased by Sir John Spottiswoode's 
alacrity in accepting her invitation. Her manner wore its usual 
composure under excitation, but her sentiments transpired in the 
gentle suavity of her conduct towards Christobelle. She was the 
" dear companion whom she missed— the only relic of past times — 
the child left to comfort her age, now all the rest were gone far dis- 
tant from her." Sir John Spottiswoode felt compassion and interest 
in her complaining affection. Christobelle knew, from experienee, 
that her mother's manner proceeded from some concealed motives, in 
which she herself was involved. It could not possibly proceed from 
any views which she might form upon Sbr John's liberty, because he 
counted five-and-twenty years, and Christobelle was too young to 
become a speculation; but sbe was assured there must be some 
powerful reason to effect such a startling change in her manner of 
addressing her. Where was the " stupid, tiresome, unlovable Bell** 
of their last meeting? She was, like Sir John Spottiswoode, un- 
changed ; but she was addressed as the creature who had long been 
the only object of her mother's cares and affection, since the marriage 
of Lady Kerrison. This was incomprehensible. 

Sir John Wetheral accompanied them in their return to Hatton, 
and Mrs. Ppsent was eager to exhibit her little charge. He was 
summoned into the dressing-room, where the happy grandmother was 
seated with the babe, preparing a little soaked biscuit in a small silver 
saucepan. 

" Come in, come in, good folks : come in. Sir John Wetheral ; 
here's a chap for you ! Don't squeeze the young dog I Sit down,- 
Su: John. Where's Tom? I'm just making a little meal for oar 
youag dog! Tom says he shall be christened 'Rattler;* but ka 
shan't be named affcer beaHts tbaJt pensfa.'* 
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Tom Pynsent came softly forth from Amia Maria's room, and re- 
ceived his fatlier-in-law's warm congratulations. Sir John took the 
infant tenderly in his arms, and gave it a blessing, as he had done by 
the child of IsabeL Tom Pynsent, almost purple in the face with 
happy feelings, watched every movement of its arms and eyes. 

" Upon my soul, it's the prettiest thing I ever saw ! I do think, 
upon my soul, it is ! " 

" It's just what you were at that age. Tommy," replied his mother, 
as she assisted the nurse to prepare the biscuit ; " it's just such a 
little darling pudsey thing as ^ou were." 

Sir John was allowed to see Anna Maria for one instant, to smile 
at her, but not to speak. All were then driven from the dressing- 
room by the mandate of Mrs. Pynsent. 

"Off with you now, all of you. Wait in peace till Tom's allowed 
to see company, and then we will have rare doings." 

Lady Wetheral's visit was paid in great form, a fortnight after the 
birth of Anna Maria's child; and ChnstobeUe was to return with her 
to Wetheral when it was concluded. Mrs. Pynsent could not endure 
the protracted visit of a person equally related to the parties with 
hwrself. 

" Such coolness," she observed to Sally Hancock, who was sent 
for to see Tom's child — "such cool ways of going on did not suit her 
ideas ; and be hanged if my Lady Wetheral should see either mother 
orchnd!" 

When her ladyship arrived at Hatton, Sir John Spottiswoode and 
Christobelle were in the drawing-room. She entered with graceful 
composure, and in excellent spirits. 

"My dear Bell, I come with increased pleasure, knowing I am to 
run away with you. Sir John Spottiswoode, how do you do ? Draw- 
ing, both of you, I see. Sir John's sketches must be your models, my 
love. I hope to be favoured with a sight of those sketches during 
your promised visit at Wetheral, my dear sir." 

I was giving Miss Wetheral a few hints on perspective." 
How very kind! My dear Bell, I hope you do credit to your 
instructor. I hurried here rather earlier than I generally drive out, 
in the hope of seeing Anna Maria for a few minutes. My Sir John 
assures me it is a lovely infant. I am happy she is doing so well ; 
no fever, I hear ; quite well, and with an appetite." 

A polite and playful conversation was kept up between her lady- 
ship and Sir John Spottiswoode, till Mrs. Pynsent appeared. She 
entered the room with the short, sharp step wliich always marked her 
dislike to the visitor. 
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" So you are come at last, my Lady Wetheral P A fortnight is a 
long time to keep away from one's flesh and blood ! " 

Lady Wetheral appeared perfectly collected, and nnconscious <rf 
Mrs. Pynsent's rebuke. She bowed with polite good-bnmour. 

'* I trust I shall find my daughter awake. I long to be introdnoed 
to my grandson— my first grandson, Mrs. Pynsent, for I have not yet 
seen Isabel's boy." 

" I would not have let a fortnight pass without seeing my grandson 
at Brierly," replied Mrs. Pynsent. 

" My dear daughter can perhaps receive me now," said Lady 
Wetheral, rising. " I am anxious to see her." 

" Your dear daughter is fast asleep, and so is her infant." 

Lady Wetheral reseated herself. 

" A few minutes may find her awake. I may be fortunate enongh 
to remain till she wakes." 

" I don't think you will. Anna Maria has fallen into her first sleep 
to-day, and I hope it will last. The child is asleep with her, and Tom 
watches over them." 

" Her sleep is quiet and refreshing, I hope?" 

" We take great care of our invalids at Hatton. We don't leave 
them a fortnight to be nursed by other people." 

Lady Wetheral affected innocence of all covert meanings. She 
addressed Sir John Spottiswoode, — 

" My daughter tells me you saw the Ennismore party at Florence. 
Did you see my daughter. Lady Ennismore, to speak? Did she 
trouble you with any letters or messages for her friends ?" 

" I saw Lady Ennismore— your Lady Ennismore— twice ; each time 
she was accompanied by the countess and Ck)lonel Neville, and our 
interview was short. Lady Ennismore was looking very lovely." 

" You mentioned your intended return to England to her." 

" I did ; but no letters were consigned to my care by her lady- 
ship." 

" It is very strange," returned Lady Wetheral, " that only one 
letter has reached us from Italy within twelve months!" 

" Evei7body expected it !" said Mrs. Pynsent. 

" I do not understand— I cannot quite comprehend your remark," 
replied her ladyship, bending gently forward, and sinking gracefully 
into her first attitude. 

" Everybody knew you had given your daughter to a weak man, 
governed by his mother ; and everybody expected the poor girl would 
be carried from her friends. Who ever heard of the old Lady Ennis- 
more^ and did not leani that she was a tartar ! " 
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liftcly Wetheral changed the subject. 

'* You have probably brought some beautiful specimens of the 
different arts, Sir John ? Italy is full of rare antiquities/' 

" I have brought home a few things— a few pictures, and so fortbj 
as all travellers are expected to do," replied Sir John Spottiswoode. 
" I hope Miss Wetheral will accept a little drawing of Naples^ which 
I mean to present on one knee." 

Lady Wetheral smiled. 

'' My dear Bell will receive your polite offering, with a determination 
to persevere in drawing, I am sure. Sir John." 

" And our friend, Sir Jacky, is upon sale too," cried Mrs. Pynsent. 
"Here he stands, framed and glazed, for manoeuvring mothers to 
contemplate!" 

" Sir John Spoitiswoode is worthy many manceuvres^" answered 
her ladyship. " Every lady will be forgiven for wishing her daughter 
happQy engaged to worth and high principle." 

Sir John bowed low, and looked gratified by the compliment. 
Certainly Lady Wetheral ably sustained her claims to good general- 
ship. She addressed Mrs. Pynsent. 

" Perhaps my daughter may be awake ; may I be allowed to enter 
her room?" 

" No one enters her room but Tom. She is not awake : I hope she 
will not think of it these two hours." 

Lady Wetheral acted upon her own often-expressed principle of 
never contending with "vulgar people ;" she therefore rose to depart, 
and Christobelle unwillingly rose to accompany her. She begged her 
kindest love to her son and daughter. 

" Yes, my Lady Wetheral, 1*11 tell my daughter Tom, you have 
called at last," interrupted Mrs. Pynsent. 

" Her kmdest love to Mr. and Mrs. Tom. Pynsent, and she hoped 
to be more fortunate at a future visit." 

" I'll tell Mrs. Tom, you will call in another fortnight, my lady." 
Mrs. Pynsent advanced, and took both Christobelle's hands. " You 
are a good, clever, handsome, gawky girl, and I am very sorry to lose 
you. Come whenever you like, and stay as long as you like ; you will 
be very welcome at Hatton. You don't understand manoeuvring yet, 
and I hope you never will. Never lose your blushes, and never sell 
yourself to the Evil One. Good bye, my dear, honest Miss Bell." 

Mrs. Pynsent shook Christobelle's hands as warmly at taking 
leave, as she had done at her entrance to Hatton; and her young 
friend departed in lowness of spirits. Mrs. Pynsent had shown her 
great kindness; and whenever her warm heart interested itself^ 
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was impossible to resist her roagbly-expressed, but continuaL de- 
monstrations of good will. Sir John Spottiswoode observed Chnsto- 
belle's distress^ as he led her to the carnage, after having deposited 
^er mother. 

" You are loth to depart, Miss Wetheral/' he said, with feeling. 

Christobelle did not answer. The tears which fell uncontrolled 
witnessed that she did feel unwilling to quit the happy party. She 
entered the carriage in a deplorable state of weeping. Mrs. Pynsent 
looked from the window which Tom had long named the " screaming 
window." 

" I say. Miss Bell^ don't cry, and come again soon. Don't be down- 
hearted; your sister shall always see pau" 

Christobelle heard no more, for the carriage moved oi^ and she 
caught only one glance of Anna Maria's window, as they drove round 
the wooded knoll which shut out the last glimpse of Hatton. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

Ladt Wethsbax's reception of Sir John Spottiswoode was most 
flatteringly kind. His arrival had certainly taken great effect upon 
her spirits ; for she rose, at a bound, from listless, irritable apathy, 
into the lively and amusing hostess. Her miad appeared again lull 
of employment, and capable of every exertion. Sir John Spottis- 
woode was at once inducted into all the mysteries of Wetheral ; and 
his peculiar tact in quietly amalgamating with the different elements 
of which they were conlposed was admirably exhibited in his visit. 
Sir John became Christobelle's tutor in many accomplishments ; he 
argued literary points with her father ; and he was the depository of 
her mother's sentiments and complaints. Such a visitor was wor- 
shipped at Wetheral. 

It was a new existence to Christobelle to cBJoy perfect liberty— to 
be allowed to enter j&reely into conversation in the boudoir— to be 
even consulted— and to roam through the grounds with Sir Jolm 
Spottiswoode, without fearing harsh and unkind remarks. On the 
contrary, her intimate and improving acquaintance with Sir John was 
encouraged, and even urged forward, by Lady Wetheral. She ap- 
proved the hours devoted to drawing, to music, and to botany; she 
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smiJed at their application, and thanked, in grateful termSj ''the 
polite consideration of such a man as Sir John Spottiswoode, devot- 
ing his hours to the education of a perfect school-girl/' 

Christobelle certainly had never known happiness unconnected with 
her father's library till now. Never, till Sir John Spottiswoode 
arrived at Wetheral, had she entered the precincts of the boudoir 
without fear; and never, till his arrival, had she felt the enthusiastic 
pleasure of associating with a companion who could accompany her in 
her wanderings, and lead her taste, as an equal and a friend. She did 
truly love and venerate the kind, considerate Sir John Spottiswoode 
— ^the guide of her talents, and the companion of her walks and rides. 
She no longer lingered in the library, and listened for her father's 
step. She had now to fulfil the allotted tasks of her new instructor ; 
and his praise was the goal of happiness to her young mind. She 
only dreaded his departure from Wetheral; but Sir John still lingered, 
and he did not talk of Worcestershire. 

The concerns of Eipley were now becoming the engrossing topic 
of the neighbourhood. Clara's haughty temper would not endure her 
husband's domination; and the scenes which now constantly occurred 
at !Bipley began to threaten some direful termination. Since Sir 
Foster Kerrison's iaterdiction of her mother's society, Clara's spiiit 
had increased in audacity ; and a s^aration was hinted at, among the 
reports of the hour. Sir John Wetheral heard the general rumour ; 
and he sought an interview with Sir Foster, some time after the 
arrival of Sir John Spottiswoode at Wetheral. Sir Foster received 
him with great politeness. Sir John at once opened the subject to 
his son-in-law, and spoke most feelingly and sorrowfully upon the 
nature of the reports which had caused his visit to Ripley. Sir 
Foster winked his eye during the gentle remonstrance, and he tapped 
his boot with quickness, when the propriety of a separation was 
alluded to. 

"Let her go— glad to get rid of a she-devil," was Sir Foster's 
laconic observation, as Sir John concluded his remarks. 

"I think. Sir Foster, a separation would be advisable, since you 
cannot live together in peace." 

"Take her back with you, Sir John — devilish glad!" 

"There was no settlement. Sir Foster; but you will make your 
lady an allowance out of your ample fortune P" 

"Not a penny," chuckled Sir Foster; "not a halfpenny, by 
G 1" 

" You will not aUow your wife to be a burden to her friends. 
Sir Foster, since you received ten thousand pounds as her portion P 
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''Let her stay at home, then, and behave." 

"My daughter is wrong. Sir Foster; I cannot excuse Lady Kern- 
son; but I am willing to receive her at Wetheral, to prevent the 
unpleasant recurrence of domestic quarrels. You will make your 
lady a stated allowance ?*' 

"Take her clothes— nothing more, Sir John." 

"This is a most painful and disagreeable task," observed Sir John; 
" but I must insist upon an allowance for Lady Kernson, before I 
withdraw her from Ripley." 

Sir Poster chuckled and winked, as he repeated, " not a halfpenny 
— not a penny ; let her take her clothes, and set ofl^" 

"I cannot take Lady Kernson from your house without a proper 
understanding that an allowance shall be paid to her regularly. Sir 
Poster." 

" Then let her stay at home, and behave." 

Since the resolutions of Sir Poster could not be shaken, her father 
resolved to seek an interview with Clara, and represent to her reason 
the turpitude of her conduct as a wife, and the punishment which 
must accrue to her in the lost affections of her husband, and the dis- 
esteem of her friends. Lady Kerrison was accordingly summcmed to 
meet him in her husband's presence. 

Clara entered the room with an air of haughty defiance, which 
vanished at the sight of her father. She rushed to him with open 
arms. " My dear father, take me away from this ruffian— I beseech 
you to take me away !" 

Sir Poster winked and tapped his boot at the sight of his lady; but 
he offered no opinion during the dialogue which ensued between the 
father and daughter. It seemed as if Sir Poster Kerrison had no 
power to understand or feeling to be interested in anything which 
had not a direct reference to himself. Sir John Wetheral led Clara 
to a chair, and spoke in tones of deep sorrow upon the subject which 
concerned so nearly her respectability and happiness. 

" I did not think. Lady Kerrison, I should be doomed, by a child's 
forgetfiilness to her duty, to become a party against her. Eeport has 
loudly declared what I have unfortunately witnessed more than once 
at Bipley— that it has become the scene of a wife's altercation with 
her husband." 

" It is the scene of a brute's treatment of an nnfortnnate creature 
in his power," retorted Clara — "it is the scene of violence, blasphemy, 
and disgust. I desire to be taken from this hateful place, and I will 
never see it more !" 

" What has made you so forgetful of the duty yon decided so 
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TasUy Tipon assuming, Clara, when you fled from your father's 
bouse ? " 

" I know I did— I know I did !" shrieked Clara—" God help me ! 
I did leave my father's house ; but my mother helped my flight, and 
beset me with her persuasions to marry that monster. She caused 
the mischief, and she must bear the blame. Who else had power 
to lead me into this horrible snare, or direct my thoughts to wretch- 
edness?" 

Sir John Wetheral was greatly distressed. 

*' Clara, it matters little now who guided you into this luckless 
marriage. You have vowed, at the altar, to obey the man you 
married, and your submission to Sir Poster is your duty and your 
vow." 

"I vow to detest him all the days of my life!" answered Clara, 
with scornful energy. 

"Then," said her father, rising, "farewell, Clara. I have no 
feelings to throw away upon a disobedient wife— I can be of no 



use." 



u 



stay— stay," exclaimed Clara, rushing forward, and detaming 
him—** stay, my dear father, and hear me ! Tou never taught me to 
marry for this world's wealth— yo» never taught me to barter hap- 
piness for a miserable title— for a low-minded, disgusting creature 
like that" — she pointed to Sir Foster with a shudder. — "Tou were 
always good and gentle, so stay and hear me." 

** I beseech you, Clara, to command yourself, and do not use this 
intemperate language," replied her father, *' or I cannot return : be 
calm, and be rational." 

**I will be so, papa; I should be very calm, if I did not see that 
man before me." 

**I will not listen to such improper, such wicked language, Clara : 
hear me ! " 

*' I do, papa." 

"I have learned the fearful news of your wretched and open quar- 
rels, from common report ; and public opinion is against you, Clara, 
as it ever will be against the daring and insolent wife." 

Clara's neck and face became suffused with crimson, but she was 
silent. 

"The world, Clara, saw your determination, when you eloped with 
Sir Poster; let it see your determination to remain constant and 
obedient, now that he is your husband." 

Clara burst into tears, and her head sank upon her clasped hands, 
as she stood before her father. She seemed struggling for composure. 
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Sir John seated her^ and spoke strongly and feelingly upon her situ- 
ation. " Loved by none, and respected by none, how was au impe- 
rious wife to pass ber remainder of existence, condemned to opprobrium 
and contempt ? How could a woman presume to hope for happiness, 
when she was breaking down the proprieties of life, and offending 
her God by broken vows and unholy thoughts?" Clara cast her 
weeping eyes upon Sir Foster, as he sat buried in his easy chair, 
winking his eye, and appearing perfectly unconcerned at her distress. 
Her spirit rose again like the whirlwind at his sight— she started up. 
" Let the world talk on— let it upbraid me with every crime under 
heaven, I care not ; but I will not live with him—l will not look upon 
him — ^my brain will not bear the constant misery of living in this place 
— this wretched place — the home of him who disgusts me so horribly ! 
Oh, take me away for ever ! " 

" Would you return to Wetheral, Clara ? " 

" No, no, no, not to Wetheral ; my mother is there. She only loves 
the wealthy and the high ; and she drove me to all this ! As I hope 
to meet with mercy, she drove me into this ! " 

"Be still, Clara, and listen to me once more," said her father. 

" Nay, hear me" cried Clara, " and hear what months of misery 
have passed away under the influence of wine and laudanum. I have 
drunk wine, and I have drunk laudanum ; but it only stills for the 
time ! It is worse and worse to my brain ! Oh, take me home, or 
take me somewhere— but here I cannot, wiU not stay ! " 

Sir John was anxious to remove Clara for a few days from her 
home of wretchedness, and he appealed again to the heart of Sir 
Foster Kerrison. He begged to take Lady Xerrison, for change of 
air, to Wetheral. A few days only, he would ask for his daughter's 
society : a few days might be a short but beneficial visit to her own 
family. Sir Foster chuckled. 

" Take her home— never come back, I can tell her.** 

"1 will return!" exclaimed Clara, with impetuosity; *'I will 
never be turned out of your home : it was too great an honour ever to 
have entered it, but I will enter it now, whenever I please." 

" Go along, you she-devil ! " 

Clara's violent spirit was not to be controlled. She struck Sir 
Foster upon the face, with the whole force of her delicate hand. The 
blow was trifling in itself, but it raised the equally strong passions of 
the person on whom it was directed. Sir Foster rose furious with 
passion, and kicked his lady with brutal and senseless anger. This 
scene determined her father no longer to endure his daughter's situa- 
tion at Ripley. He ordered his carriage round, without a moment's 
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delay, to withdraw Clara from the presence of her husband. It was 
a scene of horror to his excellent and indulgent mind. 

Both parties had acted wickedly and weakly. Clara deserved 
punishment for her insolent and nnfeminine action, in striking her 
husband ; bnt it was unbecoming and dreadful in Sir Foster to wreak 
his fory upon a defenceless woman. Bipley was not the proper home 
for Clara : since Sir Foster and herself could not preserve even the 
decencies of appearance, it was better to part at once. Sir John 
would place Lady Kerrison in his own house — ^under his own protec- 
tion ; and if Sir Foster persevered in declining to allow her a proper 
maintenance, the law should decide the question. The carriage drew 
up, but Clara was not in a condition to be moved. The violence of 
her anger* combined with her screams of terror, had ruptured a blood- 
vessel, and she sunk at her father's feet, deluged with the blood which 
streamed from her mouth. Clara was carried to her bed by her father 
and Sir Foster, who had rushed from his seat, and now winked his 
eye with astonishment and regret; he bore his suffering lady in 
silence to her room ; and, though in spite of the chastening hand 
which had dealt the calamity, Clara twice endeavoured to push him 
from her, ffir Foster remained by her bed-side in nervous distress. 

Sir John ordered the carriage to proceed instantly for his lady, who 
was desired to set out without any delay, and an express was sent to 
summon Dr. Darwin. All was confusion at Ripley. Sir Foster, 
except when his eye caught the blood-stained dress of Clara, who lay 
almost insensible, could scarcely remember the events of the hour ; 
he did not utter a word, or join in the orders which were issued by 
Sir John Wetheral ; but his usual habit of winking and making low 
short coughs, indicated his satisfaction that some one did act for him- 
self and the unfortunate Clara. 

Dr. Darwin arrived first, and his prompt mind applied the proper 
remedies which the sufferer's case required. He remained that day 
and night at Eipley. Lady Wetheral had most unexpectedly encoun- 
tered the Hatton carriage as she drove out of the WethersJ lodges ; 
and, deeply as she deprecated Mrs. Pynsent's boisterous and offensive 
conduct towards herself, she now gladly availed herself of her useful 
and more powerful mind, under the emergency of the moment. The 
kind-hearted Mrs. Fynsent listened to her ladyship's statement, and 
took instant measures to render herself of use to the shocked and dis- 
tressed mind of her companion. 

She entered Lady Wetheral's carnage, and, sending her own back 
to Hatton, with a message to her son, she ^prepared to assist in the 
Bielancholy diarge of Clanu She was wdil aware of her ladyship's 
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perfect helplessness in situations which required promptness d 
thought and action ; she was equally well assured that the dreadful 
circumstance must have originated in Clara's alarming explosions of 
temper. Mrs. Pynsent was therefore prepared to act the Christian 
part of adviser and nurse to the ill-fated Clara, and to the woman she 
despised. In the hour of need, Mrs. Pynsent developed all the real 
excellence of the female character. 

. Clara lay silent and exhausted, when Mrs. Pynsent and her mother 
entered her room. Her eyes rested with an expression of satisfac- 
tion upon the former, as she preceded her weeping companion to the 
bed-side; but they flashed with emotion when she perceived the 
figure of the author of her misery. She waved her hand, and would 
have risen in her bed, but Mrs. Pynsent prevented the movement. 
She placed Clara's hands with gentleness beneath the bedclothes, 
and signed to her, by placing her finger on her lips, that silence was 
absolutely necessary on her part. Clara again raised her hands, to 
wave her mother away, and exclaimed, in low and thick accents, 
" Don't let her come here. Is she coming to lecture me about my 
misery ?— it was her own doing." 

" Hush, hush," whispered Mrs. Pynsent, " no one is come to lec- 
ture you — only to nurse you." 

" I saw my mother, just now; I know she is come to upbraid and 
jeer me. She made me marry a ruffian— and it roused my nature. I 
might have been better ; but she would have me do it." 

" Hush, hush ! " repeated Mrs. Pynsent, signing to Lady Wethend 
to withdraw ; "there is no one here but Dr. Darwin and myself." 

" Is there not ? " said Clara famtly. 

"Lady Wetheral is not here. Lady Kwrison. Be calm, and be 
silent, I entreat you." 

" I will," replied Clara ; " but don't leave me. Stay with me, Mrs. 
Pynsent." 

Mrs. Pynsent remained by the side of Lady Kerrison till she 
slept ; and lier place was taken silently, and at a late hour, by the 
doctor, who enjoined the strictest quiet to be preserved. At eight 
o'clock the following morning, Clara woke from a slumber produced 
by narcotics. Dr. Darwin named to his patient. Lady WetheraPs 
wish to watch by her bed-side, in the gentlest manner, and he ap- 
proached her name with great caution; but Clara 8huddei*ed and 
became feverish. 

"Let no one speak of my mother," she said, "unless they want to 
kill me." 

It was useless to contend mth Clara's withes. The very iiQasi<m to 
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Ler mother's name raised a discordant spirit, and threw her into almost 
couvulsive alarms. Mrs. Pynsent, therefore, fixed herself at the bed- 
side of Lady Kerrison. Clara slumbered through the day, and 
appeared so calm, that the doctor quitted Ripley for a few hours. 
Mrs. Pynsent was all-sufficient to meet any little change which might 
take place before his return, but he did not anticipate anything to 
give alarm, provided she was kept in profound quiet. A change, 
however, did occur. Clara woke suddenly, witk very feverish and 
alarming symptoms. '* She had dreamt of her father, and she wished 
to see his kind face. She could not rest again, unless she beheld 
him." Mrs. Pynsent renewed the dose of laudanum, and Clara again 
slumbered. 

Sir Poster Kerrison suffered as much agitation as his nature was 
capable of enduring. He sat close to Lady Wetheral, in the sitting- 
room, and did not offer to resume his daily round of occupation. He 
did not visit the stable, or enter the kitchen ; and his attention was 
riveted upon Lucy, as she glided to and fro, between the dressing- 
room and sitting-room, to give from time to time the last accounts of 
the progress in the sick chamber. 

Sir John Wetheral waited, in calm acquiescence, the issue of that 
day's events. He believed Clara to be beyond all hope of a perma- 
nent recovery, but he prayed in silence to the Giver of all good, that 
her life might yet be spared, to become a penitent, and gain self- 
command by her trials. Lady Wetheral wept severely; but she 
could not believe her own hands had prepared her child's sorrow. 
" Li was harsh and ill-judged of Clara to decline her own parent, and 
accept the attentions of a comparative stranger, especially after the 
efforts she had made to procure her present eligible position. She 
deserved more gratitude at the hands of her children—but she had 
done her duty, and the world would do her justice." Nevertheless, 
her ladyship wept, and suffered sincere distress at her banishment 
from her daughter's couch. 

Mrs. Pynsent was Clara's watchful and most kind attendant ; from 
her hands she received her medicines without a murmur, and forbore 
to agitate herself with asking questions, according to her expressed 
wish. Towards evening, however, fever again rose high, and Mrs. 
Pynsent felt that all hope was over, and that her patient must sink 
under its raging influence. Clara again demanded to see her father ; 
and, from her excited state, Mrs. Pynsent deemed it pmdeut to 
acquiesce. Her exertions were the feverish and uncertain effects of 
a roused though dying spirit, which would terminate fearfully and 
suddenly, when its strength should exhaust. When her father 
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entered the chamber, Clara rose up in her bed, and extended hcsr 
arms towards him. "Dear, good papa, you are come to see mem- 
ber thoughts took another and more distressing direction ; and her 
eyes, flashing with scorn, became gradually heavy and half-closed as 
she spoke. 

" Look at poor Clara, wedded to riches, and see her state now ! 
"Wliere is she ? Where is Lady Kerrison, of Ripley ? Wliere is the 
mother who sacrificed her child, and why does she not come to look 
upon me? Let her look— I am here, struck down— dying!" A 
copious hemorrhage succeeded the last words, and Clara never more 
spoke. Before Dr. Darwin returned to Ripley, Lady Kerrison was 
gone to her rest. 

And this was the fate of Clara Wetheral ! the young and beautiful 
Clara ! Scarcely passed the bounds of childhood, her days were sacii- 
ficed to the false light of ambitious hope, whicb, like the delusive 
Will-o*-the-wisp, led her only into the darkest and most impassable 
paths. Like the Will-o'-the-wisp, it lured her on, and deserted her 
in her hour of need. Few and evil were the married days of Clara. 
Her maid disclosed, at the death of her mistress, the secrets of the 
dead. Clara had habituated herself to the fatal influence of lauda- 
num, upon every dissension with her husband ; and she had endea- 
voured to drown the remembrance of her error in potent and 
destroying libations. Her father remembered that she had alluded 
to the baneful practice on the morning of his last visit. 

Sir Foster Kerrison winked with more nervous rapidity than was 
his usual custom, when Mrs. Fynsent announced to him the death of 
his wife ; but his mind appeared relieved by the knowledge that she 
would no more appear before him, to reproach and annoy. Mrs. 
Pynsent's remarks to Sir Foster, immediately after her announce- 
ment of the event, were either unheard or unheeded : — 

" Now you have killed two wives, you be quiet, and don't bring a 
woman to Ripley again, for they can't live in peace here. I wonder 
how you had the face to marry at all ; but your first wife's family 
shut you up, and hid your coat, that you mightn't be off on the 
wedding-day; and we aU know how the second wife was managed, so 
you are a poor thing, in spite of your temper. When the girls many 
you in spite of yourself, be quiet and temperate, like Bobby." 

Clara's funeral was attended by few, and it took place by torch- 
light, in the church of Ripley. Sir Foster sat perfectly quiet in his 
easy chair, and allowed Sir John Wetheral to superintend the arrange- 
ments of his lady's last removal from his home. He would not hear 
lof any attendance, or Indite an invitation to his fiiends ; but he fol- 
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lowed the eoriSffe to the church, and remained watching the workmen 
as they closed up the vault. The following day, Sir Foster was 
busily employed dragging the lake, with his servants. 

Lady Wetheral had a severe illness upon her removal from Ripley, 
which threatened fatal consequences. Again Mrs. Pynsent appeared 
as the good Samaritan, and assisted Christobelle in Jong and fatiguing 
watches. Sir John Spottiswoode also remained at Wetheral, and his 
attentions were very soothing to his friends. Christobelle feared lest 
Anna Maria should feel the constant absence of her mother-in-law, 
who daily visited Wetheral, and remained even through the night, 
when her ladyship relapsed ; but Mrs. Pynsent set aside all her fears. 
" Tom was left to take care of his wife and child, and poor Bobby, 
who was half another. Tom, God bless him ! was like the Irishman's 
bird — ^lie could be in two places at once. She had great pleasure in 
being useful to her poor, dear, honest Bell, who got more kicks than 
halfpence from my lady, and come she would." 

Lady Wetheral recovered very slowly, but her spirits were severely 
depressed, and nothing appeared to give pleasure to her mind. Tlie 
Boscawens came to Wetheral, upon Sir John's departure, for it was 
thought their presence might rouse her attention. Isabel, truly 
happy in maternal cares, looked the picture of animated health, as Mr. 
Boscawen proudly and silently watched her erratic movements, and 
gloried in his lively, sweet-tempered wife. But her mother looked 
heavily and unconsciously upon the scene, and did not notice the 
gambols of her grandchild. Even the sight of Anna Maria failed to 
take effect upon her attention. 

It was thought prudent to change the air and scene. By her medi- 
cal attendant's advice. Sir John resolved to quit, for some time, the 
scenes which brought the fate of her daughter before her mental 
sight : and it was hoped a perfectly new situation, new people, and a 
complete change in every point, would effect a gradual restoration of 
her faculties and health. It was decided Lady; Wetheral should 
spend two or three yeara at Fairlee. Scotland was remote from all 
recollections and painful reminiscence — ^there was nothing at Fairlee 
which could be connected with the departed ; and perhaps among the 
grander scenery of the North, its bracing air, and novel inhabitants, 
Lady Wetheral might forget her banishment from the death-bed of the 
child who had reproached her as the cause of her bitter sufferings 
and untimely death. When her ladyship was able to leave her room 
without effort, the family set forth on their distant jouniey. 

The Boscawens parted with Christobelle under many regrets, and 
they promised to join them at Fanrlee the ensuing year. Christobelle 

u 
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wept over her sisters — she wept over the little ones she must leave 
far behind— hut her father was with her, and he would again be her 
companion, as he had been for thirteen years, in the happy tranquil- 
lity of Wetheral library. Mrs. Pynsent promised to correspond with 
Christobelle, and give her the news of the neighbourhood. She pro- 
phesied respecting Sir Foster Kerrison:-— 

" That fellow will be run down again, in spite of his two wives 
dying. You may depend upon it, the fellow will be married again, 
without his own consent, or being consulted in the matter. The deuce 
was in the mothers." 

Mrs. Pynsent also winked her eye at Mr. Boscawen, and assured 
him, " Jacky Spottiswoode had an eye to Miss BeU— she could see 
that. Jacky would wait three or four years, and then pop. She 
thought my lady had another trial to endure ; for she was not Pen 
Pynsent, if that poor Lady Ennismore came to good. What with the 
tartar countess, that poor wizen lord, and the fine-looking colonel, 
Julia would be the next sacrifice ; everything would come home to 
my Lady Wetheral." 

How Christobelle wept as she drove away from the scenes of her 
youth, and the hearts she loved ! How Christobelle wept when she 
could see no more the woods of Wetheral Castle I 



CHAPTER XXIL 

PouK years passed rapidly and tranquilly at Pairlee. The waters 
of Lochleven flowed at the foot of its undulating grounds ; and the 
mountains of Glencoe terminated the grandly-beautiful and distant 
prospect which Christobelle gazed upon with untired delight; from 
the difTerent points where she loved to sit in meditation, or employed 
herself in painting its glowing and ever-changing tints. Often did 
the forms of Anna Maria and Isabel appear before her, as she lingered 
upon the mountain-tops which overhung the lake, and watched the 
golden sun sink below the horizon. 

Often did the woods and smiling lands of Wetheral appear to her 
mental view ; and though its scenery, so flatly tame, sank into insig- 
nificance before the cloud-capped Cona, and the hills of many names 
which surrounded the rich and beautiful Lochleven— still, tiere was 
the remembrance of her first attachments ; there were the fonns sbe 
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loved, and the hearts which loved her, fondly ; there was the scene 
of her infancy, and there she had parted from her kind companion 
and friend, Sir John Spottiswoode. 

Anna Maria's heart and eyes were given exclusively to lier excellent 
husband ; and Isabel was devoted to her child ; but Sir John Spottis- 
woode had been for weeks her instructor, her only attendant, and the 
depository of her thoughts. She felt the loss of his society for 
months ; and when she gazed upon the calm lake, or mused upon the 
rocky heights, each and all threw back her thoughts to Sir John 
Spottiswoode. Oh ! what would he, the travelled one, the lover of 
grand scenery— what would he say to the bold and graceful scenery P 
What would he say to the combination of wood, and rock, and 
pleasant glens ; the mountains, the water, and all the glorious views 
which decorated Lochleven? Surely he would love its repose, its 
agitations, its sublimity ; surely he would love its groves, its islands, 
and its storms. He would roam with her through the lovely glens ; 
they would together visit the falls of Kinlochmore : they would medi- 
tate together on Eilan na Corak, and climb the highest poinl s to 
watch the setting sun, and think upon absent ones. Why had she 
not a brother to accompany her in her pleasant rambles, and why was 
he not Sir John Spottiswoode ? 

Lady Wetheral's health did not recover the shock of Lady Ker- 
rison's death. She sank gradually into an invalid ; and, though she 
rarely visited the beauteous scenes around her, and never admired 
their grandeur, yet her thoughts rested no longer upon England. 
She was content to remain at Fairlee, exhausted in body and de- 
pressed in mind. Her temper lost every trace of its former playful- 
ness ; and she dwelt constantly and bitterly upon the idea of Clara's 
ingratitude in not seeing her at the time of her decease. She told 
Christobelle the voice of Clara came to her in the dead of the night, 
and thundered in the wind which roared from the mountains. She 
saw Clara in her dreams ever pointing towards her, and exclaiming, 
" Oh ! heard-hearted mother !'* She declared to Christobelle that if 
her death should prove the consequence of such distressing visita- 
tions, she died by the hand of Lady Kerrison ; and her ungrateful 
conduct would have been the means of destroying the author of her 
existence, and the countriver of her high and enviable establishment. 
She had indeed heard of ungrateful children ; but little could she 
nnagine she was herself to fall a victim to the daughters whom she had 
reared so carefully. Clara had died ; and she expected Juh'a would 
be equally undutiful. Not once had she been invited to Bedinfield ; 
nor was she even apprized of their flight abroad ! 
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Mrs. Pynsent wrote frequently to Christobelle ; and from her 
uatty pen. Miss Wetheral received tlie home news of the south. 
Every one," she wrote, "was pretty well except 'Bobby,' who 
joked very like a turkey with the pip ; for his head was sinking 
ietween his shoulders, and his poor back got round. However, he 
)layed with the eldest boy, and left everything to Tom, who— God 
Aess liim !— grew handsomer every day, and rattled over business 
inach better than his poor moonshine father. Sally Hancock sat with 
him now and then ; and her company was getting rather amusing to 
bim : altogether, they were tolerably well at Hatton. Sophy Spot- 
tiswoode was married ; and they talked of visiting Scotland with 
Sir John Spottiswoode ; perhaps they would visit Lochleven and 
Fairlee, and see what was acting there and thereabouts. Sir Jacky 
seemed to wish to peep about Lochleven, for reasons best known to 
himself." 3Mrs, Pynsent ended by hoping Christobelle was not 
obliged to be in love with some red-headed Scotchman, because he 
was rich. 

- Sir John Wetheral twice visited Shropshire during his seclusion at 
I'airlee, but his daughter could not accompany him. Lady Wctheral*s 
health detamed her ; and, during his absence, the magnificence of the 
country, its quiet grandeur, and its beautiful variety, could not re- 
compense her for the misery she endured under continual and 
unabated reproaches, or the language of useless complaint, unceas- 
ingly uttered in doleful tones. Her ladyship considered her daughter's 
singlchood at seventeen years of age a severe blow upon her matronly 
cares. Up to the moment of her seventeenth birthday, Christobelle 
had never received au offer of marriage, or heard a comment upon 
her beauty, save in the somewhat coarse approbation which was be- 
stowed by Mrs. Pynsent upon her growth at Hatton. 

Christobelle had never listened to adulation, nor had she ever, in 
her walks, met a look or observation which could be construed into 
admiration, or even commendation. She bounded in health and 
freedom of heart over the mountains, and sailed on the lake with her 
attendant Janet, without a thought of care, or a wish to shine as her 
sisters had done, before her entrance into society. She wished her 
father alone to share in her rambles ; if her fancy ever strayed beyond 
his presence, it was in a sigh to think how greatly she should enjoy 
the surprise and pleasure which Sir John Spottiswoode must feel, if 
he ever beheld the scenery of Loclileven. But it was not so with 
Lady Wetheral. 

Every year brought newly-awakened annoyance to Christobelle, in 
the ironical tone of her mother's birthday congratulation ; and it 
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brought equal affliction to Iier ladysliip, that she miist stiU endore 
the society of a daughter unsought, and very probably destined to 
remain single. Her father was in England when she received con- 
gratulations upon attaining her seventeenth year. Sir John promised 
to reach Fairlee, if possible, in time to spend that day with his daugh- 
ter at the falls of Kinlochmore ; but it was not to be so, and she 
entered the breakfast-room that morning depressed and without appe- 
tite. Lady Wetheral commenced her attack. 

" I believe. Bell, you are now seventeen. I beg to offer my con- 
gratulations upon the effect you have created at Lochleven. Clara 
and Isabel were married at your age, and I am expecting every day 
to be consulted upon some affair of your own. You appear to have 
made no impression upon young Ponsonby, after all your walks and 
sails upon the water." 

" Young Ponsonby, mamma ! '* 

" Some people never care to understand what they do not wish to 
know," replied her mother. "In the precincts of Lochleven your 
want of power to please may pass unobserved, but I should have 
been pointed at in England^ as a mother hopeless of her daughter's 
establishment." 

"But young Ponsonby never walks and sails with me, mamma. I 
am only accompanied by Janet." 

"I am perfectly aware that Janet is your only companion," replied 
her mother, drily. 

" I never wished to be with Mr. Ponsonby, mamma. I declined 
Miss Ponsonby*8 invitation to join her party at Ballahuish." 

" You did very unwisely. I wish you to join the Ponsonby parties. 
Have I not told you repeatedly that wish ?" 

" I thought you would be alone, mamma." 

" I should be much obliged by your thinking to more purpose, Bell. 
I never wish to interfere with your engagements, when they tend to 
a proper end." 

" But what end could be answered at Ballahuish, mamma?" 

" You are growing extremely disagreeable and argumentative, Miss 
Wetheral. I will trouble you to withhold your rather imperious 
questionings, if you please." 

Christobelle was silent, and Lady Wetheral proceeded with her 
breakfast ; but nothing met her approbation. The coffee was cold, 
the eggs were not fresh, and the rolls were burnt. Everything was 
most uncomfortable since she had quitted England— particularly uu- 
comfoi-table, since no one was near her to make her wants a matter of 
least consideration. 
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Christobelle otfered to ring for hot coffee. 

*' I shall be obliged by your remaining where you are, if you please. 
Ingratitude is nothing new to me : Clara taught me tAai parental 
misery— I can bear it now with patience. Clara has ruined my health 
by her ungrateful conduct. I, who sought her advancement in life, 
and who almost made the offer to establish her at Ripley, deserved a 
better fate than to be spumed from her dying-bed, and see Mrs. Pyn- 
sent preferred before me. 1 cannot understand a coarse personage 
like Mrs. Pynsent being a proper attendent upon a death-bed. Her 
loud voice would disturb the dead." 

" But she was so gentle and kind to Clara ! She was so attentive, 
papa said ! " 

" I shall never believe it." 

"But you remember how very kindly she assisted me, and how 
tenderly she nursed you, mamma." 

" I was not on my death-bed. Close that window, Bell, the wind is 
rising ; and do shut out the sound of those French horns." 

Christobelle rose to obey. Two small vessels were traversing the 
loch, containing a party of pleasure, apparently intending to pass the 
morning in the island which was once the prison-house of Mary. A 
band of French horns woke the echoes as they rowed along, and the 
air of " Auld lang syne," delightfully played in parts, riveted her 
attention. For a few moments she paused to listen, but the sounds 
affected Lady Wetheral beyond endurance : she trembled and wept. 
Christobelle closed the window. 

" I cannot bear those sounds," she cried, clasping her hands. " I 
hear Clara's voice, and she persists in calling me her hard-hearted 
mother. Her voice is in every sound, and that tone kills me. I am 
not hard-hearted— I am an injured mother, worn down by that un- 
grateful voice. I hear it in the winds at night, and the breeze of the 
lake whispers it. I cannot bear to hear Clara's voice." 

ChristobeDfi endeavoured to calm her mother's nerves, but repeated 
attacks had destroyed their tone, and she could not rally at pleasure. 
Mrs. Bevan was summoned to attend her lady, and she was laid upon 
her bed to receive the usual remedies. Her ladyship was then left in 
quiet and in darkness for some hours. This scene was but the recur- 
rence of a now constantly-repeated attack of the nerves upon every 
soimd which reached her ear from without. The storm, the breeze, 
the sighing of the winds, the soft and delicious music which occa- 
sionally rose on the air, all created the same terror— it was Clara 
reproaching her for youth and happiness blasted, and constantly 
exclaiming, "Oh, hard-hearted mother ! " 
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Time increased the disorder. Four years' residence in Sootland, 
far from the scene of Clara's tragic departure, and removed b^rond 
all allusion to the events which had occurred, did not soften by 
distance the regrets of Lady Wetheral's heart. Year after year 
l^rought increased nervousness; and Sir John had endeavoured to 
lead his lady's thoughts again towards Wetheral, but in vain. "She 
had resolved never again to visit a country which had brought her so 
much disquietude. Clara was gone—gone from her for ever, tainted 
with bitter ingratitude, and the grandeur of Lady Ennismore's estab- 
lishment was to her a blank— she had never witnessed it. All tiiat 
she had most anxiously desired had become a source of misery to ber 
feelings, and she only desired now to live far away from painful 
associations." Sir John pointed out the near neighbourhood of ber 
two happily-married daughters^ Fynsent and Boscawen ; but it failed 
to create pleasing thoughts. 

"No, I have no wish to see those objects which will remind me oi 
Julia's banishment and Clara's death. K they are happy, why was 
not Julia to be with me, and why was Clara imgrateful ? Why was 
/ to be defeated in my views ? Why was Julia carried abroad with- 
out one interview with the mother who endured so much to secure 
her establishment, without even writing to me ? No ; I am miserable ; 
but let me alone, and let me die here ! " 

Lady Wetheral would at such moments turn to Miss Wetheral with 
looks of reproach, and inveigh against her unattractive appearance or 
manner. 

" K you wish to give me pleasure. Bell, you would not fly in my 
face, as Clara did. If you attended to your person, I might jet be 
gratified by hearing praises of your beauty, and receive pleasure in 
contemplating your future establishment ; but I have no hopes for 
you. I have no inducement to quit this dreary Lochleven. I will 
not carry forth a daughter who is blind to her own advancement, or 
subject myself to ridicule, by the constant appendage of a young 
woman who is likely to pass single to her grave. If I could rouse 
you to exertion, I might rally too ; but this determined indifference 
to future distinction destroys me. I am doomed to suffer every grada- 
tion of parental disappointment." 

What hand could pluck from her ladyship's memory "this rooted 
sorrow?" Wliat hand could cleanse her bosom of this "perilous 
stuff?" Haman knew no peace while Mordecai sat at the king's 
gate, and Lady Wetheral would not be comforted, because the eye of 
admiration had not yet glanced upon Christobelle, or opened a chan- 
nel for her energies to rise again under the exciting employment of 
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speculating upon her future establishment. What a life was this ! 
After Lady Wethernl's departure to her room, under the nervous 
efifccfc produced by the lake music, Ghristobelle strolled sUtm^ its 
banks, accompanied by Janet. The little band still poured their 
sounds upon the breeze, as they sat listening to the sprightly notes of 
" Will ye gang to the bourne, my Marion?" and at its conclusion 
OiristobcUe's eager fancy suggested the idea of sailing towards the 
Isle, to cujoy the softly-swelling sounds which now but faintly stole 
upon the ear. The boatmen were quickly summoned to their oars, 
and Cbristobelle ordered them to stretch and lie to, under the Isle, 
where the party were seated beneath the trees which once afforded 
shade to the royal Mary in her captivity. 

A boat put out from the land as they approached, and Ghristobelle 
saw the figures of Miss Fonsonby and her brother Charles seated in 
its stem. Miss Fonsonby waved her hand as the boat glided to her 
side, and hailed her "prisoner." A large party from Clanmoray were 
regaling in the " Douglas Isle," and her movements had been watched 
through many telescopes. Miss Wethcral had declined her party to 
Ballahuish ; but her captivity was now as sure as that of the unfor- 
tunate Queen of Scots, unless a Douglas again rose to the rescue. 

"It was a party," Miss Fonsonby said, "in honour of her eldest 
brother, who had left Ireland on a long furlough, and who had arrived 
at Clanmoray, after an absence of six years. She would allow no 
excuses to prevail, "^iss Wethcral must and should do honour also 
to Edward's arrival." Christobelle was loth to obey the mandate : 
she was quite unprepared for the little incident, and felt alarmed at 
the idea of encountering a large company almost unknown to her. 
Miss Fonsonby, however, ordered the boats towards the landing-place, 
and the party disembarked. The Fonsonby family came forward to 
welcome Miss Wetheral's arrival, and they introduced her to the 
assembled group. 

The Duke of Forfar, lately raised to the dukedom by the death of 
his aged father, was present ; and there was also young Lord Farn- 
borough, once the Selgrave, whose name she trembled to hear from 
her mother's lips, when she spoke of him as a future suitor. Christo- 
belle saw also Lady Anna Herbert, the imagined rival of Mrs. Charles 
Spottiswoode in her days of coquetry ; and her mind glanced back to 
the time when she heard so much and so often of the Famborough 
Stacy family. Lady Anna Herbert was still unmarried, and she could 
perceive the same lively manners, the same coquettish look, which 
had so formidably alarmed the fears of Miss Wycherly. 
His grace politely acknowledged his intimate acquaintance with 
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her family, and his pleasure at being able to renew it with a daughter 
of Sir John Wetheral upon the distant Lochleven. He had no 
remembrance of Miss Wetheral, but young people sprung up around 
him into life. His grace had heard of a beauteous scion, unseen at 
Wetheral Castle, but it was reserved to him to meet her for the first 
time on poetical and historical ground — on the very spot where the 
beautiful Mary of Scotland landed in misfortune, a captive beauty, 
such as the vision which now met his eye. 

"Well done, papa!" cried Lady Anna, "your imagination is 
awakened by this scene, and Miss Wetheral has fortunately appeared 
to keep up the illusion. Miss Wetheral, you should reply in character, 
and papa will be charmed." 

"If Miss Wetheral will personate the afflicted queen," sdd Lord 
Famborough, "I must beg to enact the faithful Douglas, and aid her 
escape," 

" Very good, let it be so," replied his grace of Forfar : "this is the 
very spot to renew our recollections. Who will be the warder. Lady 
Douglas P" 

"If I can in any way represent the character, I shall be happy to 
look the grim gaoler," answered Lady Anna Herbert. 

Christobelle stood confused and blushing, amid the group of 
strangers who gathered round her. Among the gaily-apparelled 
females, she alone appeared rudely clad in the costume of the country; 
she alone wore the plaid and bonnet which aecorated the hiunble 
inhabitants of Kinross, and the hamlets around Lochleven. She felt 
for the moment distressed at her appearance, so distinct from the 
party with whom she was destined to mix. Her confusion was appar- 
ent to the polite Miss Ponsonby. She took her hand. 

" Miss Wetheral is all good-nature to obey my bidding, and we are 
happy in having one of our number, at least, attired in proper costume. 
Lady Anna» how came we to plan our day's amusement, and yet for- 
get the most material subject of dress P " 

" You have ruined the effect of our tout-ensemble by your sudden 
appearance, Miss Wetheral," observed Lord Famborough ; " wc 
thought ourselves unique, and you only exhibit our deficiencies. You 
are often here, I presume." 

" It has been a favourite spot of mine these four years,** replied 
Christobelle, slightly confused. 

" You are, then, the genius of the place. Miss Wetheral. Will you 
point out to me the favourite haunts of your long seclusion, and do 
the honours of Lochleven to a stranger P ** 

Christobelle was very willing to be the stranger's guide; and she 
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found herself, shortly after her arrival in the Douglas Isle, seated 
between Miss Ponsouby and Lord Pamborough, pointing out the 
beauties of the lake scenery. Miss Ponsonby smiled at her enthu- 
siastic descriptions. 

** After this specimen of your powers. Miss Wetheral, do not hope 
to escape me in future. You would have graced our quiet bivouac at 
Ballahuish. No one spoke a word, or commented upon the luxuriant 
lake, there. No one possessed your happy taste for the romantic ; or 
they kept it all to themselves at Ballahuish. To be sure. Lord Pam- 
borough was not with us." 

** Are you so fond of scenery, my lord ? " asked Christobelle, turn- 
ing towards her other companion. 

" Yes, his lordship is a poet and a painter," replied Miss Ponsonby; 
" he must, therefore, necessarily love the stupendous and the beauti- 
ful, such as now lies before us. His lordship muses at the view of 
Ossian's ' Conau' and writes verses upon Ballahuish ferry." 

" Miss Ponsonby is pleased to be merry at my expense," said 
Lord Famborough ; " nevertheless, I worship nature's beautiful 
productions." $ 

" Then you must visit the falls of Kinlochmore, my lord ; and if 
you are poetical, muse over those mountain-tops, and visit the little 
ruin of St. Mungo's Isle, to hear the breeze murmur of the clans of 
Glencoe and Lochaber." 

" Will you, the presiding spirit, attend me there ? " asked Lord 
Pamborough. 

"We will all attend you," cried Miss Ponsonby. "The more 
spirits the better, my lord, upon such a mission. Miss Wetheral, you 
win promise to attend my summons to St. Mungo's Isle." 

" If I can quit Eairlee for a whole day, I shall be happy to attend 
you." 

"But mind. Miss Wetheral, I insist upon your costume ; you look 
now like the ghost of Scotland flitting among the barbarians who 
have ravaged her soil, and changed her customs." 

Christobelle continued some time in the island with Miss Ponsonby 
and Lord Parnborough, as the party formed in little groups under the 
trees, to gaze upon the calm lake and its beautiful shores, and they 
wandered round the tower and its precincts, which once held a queen 
of Scotland in durance. Christobelle thought Lord Pamborough 
spoke with feeling upon the events of Lochleven Castle ; and she 
contemplated his intelligent countenance with an interest remote from 
the fear which took possession of her mind when her lady mother 
first urged her intention that she should marry Lord Selgrave. 
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" I have left my mother some hours alone. I must return to her 
and account for my absence. Lord Farnborough." 

"It is not anxiety then to leave me, to get rid of me, Mbs 
WetheralP" 
No, indeed ! '* 

Then, farewell for many dull hours. The Douglas Isle will Lave 
no charms for me, since the genius of Lochleven is withdrawn." 

Lord Eamborough respectfully bowed, and re-entered the boat. 
Christobelle went forwards with Janet, but curiosity induced her to 
look back upon the lake, as they gained a rising ground about five 
hundred yards from the shore. The vessel was again traversing the 
water, and Lord Eamborough was watching their receding steps, ns 
he stood with folded arms in the stern of the mimic sloop. He waved 
his handkerchief as Christobelle stood for a moment to contemplate the 
scene : she waved her plaid in answer to the signal. Twice were the 
signals exchanged, at separate intervals, till a grove of firs closed the 
lake from her view ; and then she walked on, slowly and sOently, to 
the house. 

She did not utter a word to her companion and attendant, the 
patient Janet; her mind was revolving the events of the day, and it 
dwelt with peculiar interest upon the unexpected appearance of Lord 
Famborough and his family, on a solitary island of Lochleven. It 
was most extraordinary that her introduction to Lord Famborongh 
should take place then and there — that her first interview with the 
Selgrave of former days, whose very name brought tears into her eyes, 
should be one of extreme interest— nay, of growing intimacy; that she 
was now to be accompanied in her rides and walks by this once-hated 
lord ; and that, without an effort on ,her mother's part, they had 
themselves agreed to draw, to sing, to become companions together, 
in the wild mountains of Scotland, when none were near to urge the 
introduction, or plan the scheme of their amusements. 

While her mother lay in darkness, dwelling upon the evil destiny 
of Clara, ignorant even of her amusements, she had become kno\rn 
to the Selgrave of her former speculation ; and without her know- 
ledge and concurrence, his lordship was engaged to visit Fairlee ! 
How wonderfully did events arrange themselves without human 
interference, and how foolishly did she, in younger days, reject (be 
idea of becoming acquainted with a young man whom she had never 
seen, and could not justly deprecate ! How could she ever attach a 
feeling of dislike to a creature so intelligent, so agreeable, so very 
attentively polite ! How rash to judge of any human being, unknown 
and unseen ! 
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WLatever her youthfal fancy conjured up to deform tlie image of 
^' Lord Selgrave " in her mental reveries, not a feeling separate from 
admiration and pleased rememberance hovered round her meditations 
upon Lord Famborough, at this period of time. Christobelle was 
deeply engaged with her own thoughts when she entered the hall at 
Tairlee. Silence reigned in its precincts, and she looked forward to 
liours of irritable conference with her mother, ere she could press 
her silent pillow, and think unrestrainedly of all that had passed. 
Yet, she heard voices in the sitting-room ; and, above all, she heard 
her mother's voice, in its long-lost tones of playfulness, addressing a 
stranger. She heard two voices reply. One she recognized to be 
her father's beloved tones. He was then arrived : he had fulfilled 
bis word of promise to be with her on her birthday at last ! Christo- 
belle entered the room in haste, and flew into his arms. 

" I thought you could not return so soon, papa ; I had quite given 
up the idea of seeing you till June : how good this is of you, my own 
dear papa ! " 

" I have kept my word, Chrystal, to salute you upon your birth- 
day. I made great eflPorts to achieve the journey in time, and I have 
brought another friend to congratulate you upon your looks and 
studies.'* Christobelle turned towards iie stranger, and a cry oil 
pleasure burst from her lips ; it was Sir John Spottiswoode. The 
sight of her instructor, her companion, her kindest friend, at once 
obliterated all other thoughts, and she caught his offered hand with 
feelings of most enviable enjoyment. She had now again a com- 
panion to ramble with, to talk with. She would no more mourn 
Tinder her mother's petulence, or roam the borders of Loclileven 
unattended. Christobelle did say to him at that joyful moment— and 
she said it in sincerity, — " Oh ! now I shall be happy— now 1 shall 
have you always with me again ! " 

Sir John Spottiswoode expressed his equal pleasure at the meeting, 
and he complimented Christobelle upon her appearance of perfect 
health. It was a grateful satisfaction to find she had not forgotten 
him. He remembered, with interest, their former studies, and he 
expected to be astonished by her rapid progress in every pursuit, 
during the long interregnum of four years. Christobelle assured him 
of his mistake. 

" I have been a wild creature for years, and, except in drawing and 
music, I have not done credit to your instructions. You will be 
obliged to begin my education again. Sir John." 

**Bell is a dear, flighty girl," said Lady Wetheral, in affectionate 
accents, which had never yet gladdened her daughter's heart at Fair- 
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Icc— *' Bell is wild as the curlews upon the lake. She requires your 
society to tame her flights. She has been absent now three lon^ 
hours." 

'"I have seen extraordinary things and extraordinary people," 
ChrLstobelle exclaimed, as she doffed her mountain-cap, and took 
Sir John Spottiswoode's offered seat. 

" In that dress, my love ?— surely not in that dress. Bell ? " 

"1 have been among the high ones of the land," continued Christxv 
belle, in high spirits, delighted at being with her father and near Sir 
John Spottiswoode. "I have been among the gay Southrons in 
Douglas Isle, and a peer of the realm has escorted me across the 
hke." 

Lady Wetheral looked incredulous, and somewhat offended. Chrxsto- 
bellc was obliged to detail the events of the morning, to mitigate the 
rising storm ; and what a change came over her ladyship's counte- 
nance, as her daughter mentioned the attention and intended visit of 
Lord Eamborough ! joy sparkled in her eyes, and excitement drew 
her form to its utmost height. She did not answer—words were too 
feeble to express her deep gratification. 

" What sort of a looking person is Lord Eamborough, now ? " 
asked Sir John Spottiswoode. 

"Most intelligent, most agreeable," she replied, ''but not handsome. 
I do not consider him handsome." 

Are they here for any length of time ? " 

I cannot teU ; they attend a party to St. Mnngo's Isle soon, which 
I am engaged to join. "But you will'go with me now : I shall delight 
in showing yon the lions of Lochleven. Shall we take a walk after 
dinner ? I long to show you the beauteous spots, where I have sat 
so often and so long, thinking of England, and wishing you were here 
to enjoy it with me." 

''I am ready to attend you over hill and dale," replied Sir John 
Spottiswoode—" over mountain and through glen." 

" That is delightfuL After dinner, then, we will set forth." 

Ghristobelle had a packet of letters to read from Shropdiire. 
intrusted to her father's care ; and, till the dressing-bell sounded, she 
was engaged in devouring their contents. All were well in England. 
Isabel wrote only of her children, and she wished to exhibit them at 
Eairlee, if Miss Tabitha's health would only allow the visit — but she 
would neither die nor get well. Anna Maria detailed the delights of 
the winter's sport in Shropshire, and triumphed in the glory of her 
husband. They had thirty-seven "brushes " of the last season, which 
the children played with in the hall« and Tom bad been in at the 
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death of each. The eldest boy, Tom, oould roar ''TaMyko" as loud 
as the whipper-in, and the girl climbed trees like a squirrel. Mrs. 
Pynsent added a short postscript of one line, "Take eare of Sir Jaeky, 
Miss Bell.'' 

Christobelle involuntarily raised her eyes towards Sir John Spot- 
tiswoode, as she smiled at the concise charge. He was gazing 
earnestly upon hex ; her eye sank und» tlie expression of his fixed 
attention, and she resumed her reading ; but a deep blush painfolly 
suffused her cheek. She had met no closely-fixed observation till thk 
moment, and she knew Sir John Spottiswoode's eye was still upon 
her. She did not dare meet his glaooe agam. 



CHAPTER xxni. : 

"Ajsd you really have wished to lead me through tiiese romantic 
scenes?" said Sir John Spottiswoode, as Christobelle leaned upon 
his arm> on the very spot where she parted with Lord Eamborough 
in the morning; ''you have seriously thought of your old friend 
daring his absence, and wished him with you P " 

''Tes; every storm which disturbed the lake, and every sunny 
gleam which gfidfdd its tranquillity, made me think of you, and wish 
you by my side to enjoy it.'* 

"Perhaps I was equally anxious to find myself strolling with you 
on these magnificent shores." 

''You were otherwise engaged," she replied, quiddy; "you had 
affairs to arrange, and property to amuse and interest your thoughts ; 
but I have had no companion for years, to enliven my hours of solitary 
walks. I thought of you, when you were too busy to consider me." 

" My thoughts were not always employed in Worcestershire, Miss 
Wetheral; but take me to your haunts, and let me see the views you 
have so long contemplated." 

Christobelle led her companion to the clil^ where she usually passed 
her morning hours in alternate reading and meditation, aad they 
seated themselves in a natural rocky seat, which had been wcnm by 
time into something like a shapely kind of arbour, for the rock arched 
over their heads sufficiently deep to affrard shelter against heat and 
showers; and und^r its rudely-constructed roof Christobelle had 
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passed many honrs of each successive day, when the weather pennit- 
ted her to escape from Fairlee. She pointed the attention of her 
friend to the grandly-indented cliffs which guarded Lochleven— the 
islets which appeared to slumher on its bosom— the plain of Kinross 
— ^its humble abodes — ^its little church, and the solitary magnificenee 
of the whole scene. ''Confess/' she said, ''that this is a scene worthy 
to compete with the boasted views abroad. Confess that LiochleTea 
is matchless in its golden sunset, its bracing air, and calmly-beautifiil 
waters. Does not this glowing scene fill your mind with wonder and 
praise ? does it not give soothing thoughts of a great and wonderful 
Providence, who has created such scenes for his creatures P " 

Sir John Spottiswoode stood some time in contemplation^ and he 
was silent during his companion's enthusiastic descriptions : at last 
he turned towards her with a smile. 

" I have seen many lakes— beautiful lakes, Miss Wethend ; but I 
cannot say I ever looked upon their scenery with the feelings I now 
enjoy in gazing upon Lochleven." 

"You will admire every bend of this graceful water/* she replied, 
pleased with his admiring gaze, as he fixed his eyes upon Lochleven ; 
" 1 must show you every lovely appendage by degrees. To-morrow 
we will visit the ferry of Ballahuish— no, not to-morrow." 

" And why not to-morrow ? " asked Sir John Spottiswoode. 

Christobelie could not tell why she coloured at the question^ or 
why she turned her face from the speaker towards the Douglas Isle. 
Sir John Spottiswoode repeated his question : — 

" But why not to-morrow. Miss Wetheral ? Why cannot we begin 
our tour to-morrow ? " 

" I believe the duke of Forfar calls at Fairlee to-morrow," she 
replied. 

" Will that detain you .^" said her companion, looking at her with 
a smile. 

"Not altogether— no. Lord Famborough said something about 
coming too ; and, as he named the time, I think perhaps I ought to 
remain at home." 

" I do not know the nature of the understanding implied by the 
mention of the intended visit to you," observed Sir Jolin Spottis- 
woode, " therefore I cannot offer an opinion." 

" Oh ! there was nothing implied— no absolute— I made no promise 
of any kind." 

" You did not engage to remain at Fairlee P" 

" Certainly not — no, I may say, certainly not." 

" Then let us proceed on our Httle tour to-morrow/* 
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Christobelle was caught in her own mesh. She had assuredly 
xxiade no engagement— no actual engagement ; but there was an 
implied consent on her part to Lord Famborough's hope of finding 
l3cr at home. She had not courage to confess this to Sir John Spot- 
"fciswoode — and why was she guilty of evasion? She must now re- 
linquish all thought of meeting Lord Eamborough at Fairlee. 
OhristobeUe sat meditating her disappointment for some moments. 
Miss Wetheral," said her companion, after a short silence, 
did you ever see Lord Famborough before the meeting of this 
morning?" 

Christobelle started at the sound of Lord Famborough's name, 
but she answered truly, " Never." 

" Are you acquainted with his lordship's character ?" 
" No, indeed ; my only knowledge of Lord Farnborough began, aud 
may perhaps end, in this morning's interview." 

" Lord Famborough's character at college was designated as fair 
and false," observed Sir John Spottiswoode. 
"Was it I" 

" A fellow-collegian of his lordship's, Beverly, resides near Alver- 
ton. He gave me the character I now describe to you," 

Christobelle felt uncomfortable at Sir John Spottiswoode's informa- 
tion. It is always painful to hear depreciating accounts of those we 
admire, or from whom we have received kindness. She knew nothing 
of Lord Farnborough, — his lordship was nothing to her ; but she re- 
gretted so agreeable a person should prove otherwise than estimable. 
Could Mr. Beverly's testimony be depended upon ? Character should 
not be lightly treated : if Lord Famborough's character was at the 
mercy of Mr. Beverly, it was but fair to ascertain Mr. Beverly's 
claims to belief. Under this impression, Christobelle hastily uttered 
her thoughts, after a second pause. 
"Pray, Sir John, who is Mr. Beverly?'* 

"A neighbour in Worcestershire, and one of the best fellows in 
England. Why do you ask ? " 

" Because I think your friend is ungenerous in speaking harshly of 
Lord Farnborough, who perhaps never offended him." 

"Beverly was once deeply offended by Lord Farnborough," replied 
Sir John Spottiswoode. 

Therefore your friend is revengeful," she answered, quickly. 
Beverly has borne his injuries like a man, and like a Christian," 
returned Sir John. " All injuries should be forgiven ; but some can- 
j^ot be forgotten till memory fails." 
Again the little band of French horns swelled upon the still air, 
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and the two ressels, whicli had sailed to the Douglas islc^ ematgfii 
from its deep shadow. Ghristobelle started up. 

" They are returning to Claomoray so late ! Oh ! listen to thai 
sweet, soft air." 

The simple strain of '' Farewell to Lochaber " stole softly on their 
ear, and they sat silently gazing upon the little yessels as they neared 
the cliff. Suddenly the music broke oj^ as if an accident had oc- 
curred ; but the pause was of short duration— it was again broken by 
the lively and stirring notes of " My love she's but a lassie yet." Tbc 
blood mounted to Christobelle's forehead with undisguised pleasure 
and surprise. She was discovered in her retreat by the party below, 
and an indescribable feeling shot across h^ heart, as it gnsged at 
the idea that Lord Eamborough had chosen the air, and that be had 
commanded its execution, as the vessel passed the diff. She leaned 
over the rocks, which formed a barricade before the rural seat, aad 
in fancy she could distinguish the tall, slight figure of his lor^hip, 
standing in the stem, with folded arms, as he stood when she waved 
her plaid in the morning. Ghristobelle watched the vessel with 
intense attention, as it glided on, and exclaimed, with eager satis- 
faction, — 

I see him ! — ^I could point him out among a hundred ! " 
Whom do you see?" asked Sir J^ohn Spottiswoode, as be rose 
and advanced to her side—" whom are you noting P" 

Ghristobelle did not immediately reply. She continued gazing upon 
the lake, and several of the party were also observing them through 
their telescopes from below. 

" But, teU me. Miss Wetheral, whom you note among a hundred, 
in that party," repeated Sir John Spottiswoode. 

" He is standing with— no, he is sitting— that very large personage, 
the duke of Forfar— you know the duke of Forfar P" 

" Oh yes, I see. How gratified Ins grace would be at the know- 
ledge of having attracted your observation! I think I sec Lord 
Famborough." 

" Whom do you see ?— I fancy I recognize Lady Anna Herbert's 
feather; and there is kind Miss Ponsonby," replied Ghristobelle, 
colouring. 

"Lord Farnborough is standing in the stem of the vessel. Miss 
Wetheral: he is waving something— his handkerchief. Who is he 
waving to?" 

A little conscious feeling prevented Ghristobelle from returmng 
the salutation. She feared Sir John Spottiswoode would observe and 
smile a^ her action. She wished he bad not told her liord |Wa< 
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l>orongh was considered **fair and false." She had no belief in the 
ixusinuation, but it caused a very unpleasant restraint. The vessel 
passed under the juttiug rocks immediately below them, and it was 
obscured for a time : when it reappeared, the distance did not allow 
them to distinguish the party. They heard the fall notes of the 
I'rench horns, however, till a headland concealed the vessels from 
sight ; and, ere the last faint note died away, the sun was considerably 
below the horizon. Christobelle and her companion returned to 
Pairlee at the moment the servants were passing through the hall 
-with coffee. 

The evening passed in conversation upon the past and present, and 
Sir John Spottiswoode's society made Christobelle speedily forget the 
attentions of Lord ramborough. The compliments of an attractive 
and agreeable person, for a few hours, could not compete with the 
presence of a dear friend, whose taste had led her own in many 
instances, and who had devoted so much time to accomplish her 
talents for music and painting. That Mend had been remembered 
during an absence of four years ; he had been often apostrophized in 
solitary walks, and she had wished in silence and sincerity to renew 
their pleasant intercourse. That boon was now granted ;— Sir John 
Spottiswoode was again her companion ; and what desire of her heart 
remained ungratified ? 

Christobelle laid her head upon her pillow that night in peaceful 
thoughts; and if Lord Famborough occasionally flitted before her 
eyes— if the air of "My love is but a lassie yet " lingered upon her 
ear — ^yet Sir John Spottiswoode filled her mind. His dark hair, 
curling in rich profusion over his brow— his manly expression— that 
benevolent dark blue eye—who was equal to him in excellence ? — 
nay, who was superior, even in those evanescent gifts which captivate 
the eye of woman? Whom did she love and venerate equal to Sir 
John Spottiswoode ? 

The following morning produced a long and perplexing conversa- 
tion between the mother and daughter, which extinguished all Chris- 
tobelle's happy feelings. No two beings could possibly be more 
opposed in feeling, in sentiment, and in action ; and never yet did a 
colloquy take place without heart-burning arising on one side, and 
distressed feelings on the other part, to sever the ties between parent 
and child. In this morning's conference their opinions jarred more 
painfully than ever; for they were now in actual collision upon points 
which must materially affect ChristobeUe's happiness and her future 
respectability of conduct. It took place after breakfast, while the 
gentlemen were perambulating the terrace, and ordering the horses 
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for an intended ride. Lady Wetberal commenced her attack vit]i 
tbat flattering address which gains so mach influence oyer poor 
human nature. 

" My dear Bell, the arrival of your old friend has produced von- 
derful effects. I am gratified at seeing your eyes sparkle, and yoor 
expression of countenance become animated. I may confess I am 
pleased at beholding my quiet daughter transformed into a beauty, 
by the mere play of pretty coquetry which Sir John Spottiswoode's 
arrival has called forth.*' 

"I detest coquettes and coquetry," answered Christobelle, seri- 
ously, though she was not insensible to the agreeable intimation of 
her suddenly-acquired beauty. - 

" Nonsense, Bell ; it is a woman's most potent argument — it is her 
most powerful weapon— it is her most precious gift — ^because it is her 
greatest attraction : do not undervalue it." 

" I have not been many hours in Sir John Spottiswoode's com- 
pany, mamma. If I felt inclined to coquet, I have- had no oppor- 
tunity." 

"A mother's eyes are open, when the daughter's eyes are closed," 
replied Lady Wethe)*al, with her most winning smiles. " I dare say 
you were not aware how prettily your eyes sought and feU beneath 
Sir John's glances, last night, and at this morning's breakfast. I 
congratulate you. Bell, upon a gift which will create more decided 
effects from your ignorance of possessing it. But I wish to call your 
attention to my anxious wishes — ^I wish you to attend to my counsel, 
and I wish you to act by my advice." 

"What is your counsel, mamma?" 

" I have never yet failed in establishing my daughters," her lady- 
ship continued, " because they acted upon my advice, without arguing 
its propriety. Julia and Clara acted solely by my wishes, and they 
won their high establishment." 

"Poor Clara!" exclaimed Christobelle, involuntarily. 

" It is useless to pity those who would not conform to the pro- 
prieties of life," replied Lady Wetheral. "I gave Ckra to Sir Foster, 
with long and serious entreaties to avoid all public scenes and alter- 
cations with her husband. I never countenanced opposition in a wife. 
I implored Clara to be obedient in appearance— so much can be done 
by prudent management ! I never contradicted her father in my life. 
I effected all my plans without a single quarrel. There is no occasion 
to quarrel in matrimony. A woman's influence is and must be felt ; 
but it ends the instant you appear to contend. Clara was ungrateful 
to reproach me as the cause— the idea always makes me nervous." 
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Her ladyship applied lavender-water to her forehead and handker- 
cliief, and then proceeded : — 

" Sir John Spottiswoode will propose to you before he quits Fairlee, 
"but I should wish " 

"Sir John Spottiswoode propose to «ftf/" exclaimed Christobelle» 
in the utmost astonishment. 

" All that surprise is foolish, Bell. You are now old' enough to 
command those starts and blushes which look so very fresh^ so very 
girlish. I am certain Sir John Spottiswoode will propose, and it rests 
with yourself to attract Lord Famborough." 

The blood rushed with impetuous pulsation into the face of Chris- 
tobelle ; and it overspread her forehead, neck, and even her hands : 
if Lady Wetheral observed the sufTusion her words had produced, 
she affected not to perceive it. 

" 1 should advise you to be very cautious in your conduct to both 
gentlemen, my dear Bell. Do not be seen too exclusively with Sir 
John Spottiswoode, to attract attention ; and yet do not check hope 
on his part. If Lord Famborough quits Clanmoray without intend- 
ing anything, or merely flirts with you, then let Sir John propose. 
Alverton is an excellent au pis alter; but 1 would rather my dear 
Bell could be saluted duchess of Forfar." 

It was some moments before Christobelle could rally her thoughts 
and spirits, after the mention of Lord Famborough in the light of a 
future suitor. For one instant, only, the idea of his lordship's affec- 
tion shot a gleam of ambition into her mind ; but the paltry feeling 
was soon extinguished for ever, and her heart flew back to the remem- 
bered excellence of her former instructor and friend. Her mother 
^i^tched the workings of her spirit. 

'' If Lord Famborough calls to-day, my love, I shall invite him to 
dinner." 

"His lordship is a guest at Clanmoray," observed Christobelle, 
hastily. 

" He will be a guest at Fairlee soon," answered her mother, gaily. 
<' I could fancy myself quite well again, my dear child ; quite alert, 
as 1 used to be ; your little ' minauderies ' will raise me into new life 
and spirits. 1 am sure Lord Famborough is handsome and of high 
bearing. I am sure he is clever and agreeable ; your little coquetries 
will divert me into health again." 

" But, mamma " 

"No 'ifs' and 'buts,' my dear Bell. I have every dependence 
upon your attractions. Sir John Spottiswoode is astonished at your 
improved appearance." . 
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"Listen to me, if yon please, mamma. I am no coquette ; and I 

would rather die than be considered a character so repugnant to all 
that is holy and upright." 

"My dear girl, forbear sentiment. A little sentiment, if jrou please 
to Lord Famborongh, but not to me." 

" I have no wish to marry, mamma," pleaded Ghristobelle, with 
earnest seriousness. " I hare no wish to leave papa» and — ^I hare no 
wish to marry Sir John Spottiswoode, and I cannot tiyto attract any- 
body. Pray, do not advise me to Ikvoid Sir John, or to think of any 
establishment. Don't let me endure the fate of Clara, or JaHa's long 
banishment." 

Lady Wetheral's hands began to tremble, and her features became 
agitated as she spoke. 

" I am well used to disobedience, and this only adds to my accu- 
mulation of vexations. Everything has conspired to make me 
miserable ; and I have one child left to reproaeh me with Inttemess. 
How could I expect obedience from a headstrong girl, whose bui»- 
culine education defies restraint P" 

"Lideed, mamma, I am anxious to do right. Indeed, my wish is 
to please every one ; but I cannot think it right to treat Sir Joha 
Spottiswoode ill." 

" Who enjoins you to do so P " said her ladyship, in a querakras 
tone. 

''I cannot — ^indeed, I cannot trifle with two gentlemen, till I ascer- 
tain the intentions of one of them. Do not ask me to do so, I beseech 
you, for it goes agamst every feeling of my heart." ChiistobeUe 
burst into tears. 

" I detest such stupid folly ! Pray, doi^'t imagine that your fitowns 
will destroy the peace of either gentleman. Men do not now suffer 
more than an hour's annoyance ; a new flame soon lights the expiring 
embers of an oldLpenehani'' 

" I am very glad to hear it, mamma." 

''I only counsel you to mete out your attentions to each gentleman 
alike. Bell, and to distinguish neither at present. I imagine nothing 
unholy in a line of conduct whieh preserves a proper and just 
decorum in your manners." 

"I will do anything you please, mamma; only do not ask me to 
trifle with Sir John Spottiswoode." 

"You will do everything which pleases yourself, and nothing 
which pleases me. I perfectly understand your meaning; but alloir 
me also to observe, that I will hold no intercourse with a daughter 
who presumes to lecture her parent. I will have no oommunieatioii 
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"with a yonng woman who insolently defies her mother, and insists 
upon acting according to her own weak judgment." 

•' Do not suppose me defying you, mamma. There is nothing I 
"wotild not do to give you pleasure— nothing I would not do to in- 
crease your comforts; only I beseech you not to compel me into 
a conduct my heart disowns as ungenerous and wicked." 

" Of course, a parent is wrong— of course, a mother is not a proper 
judge, compared with a child's greater wisdom, in any affair connected 
"With that child's welfare. I am aware of your high opinion of your- 
self. I have long known your freedom from every proper feeling? 
which softens and decorates a woman's mind. E>emain single, Belt 
and be the prototype of your great-aunt, Miss Christobelle Wetheral; 
sink like her into insignificant old maidism. But don't let my eyes 
contemplate you, an excrescence in your family — an incubus upon its 
glory. All my daughters have married splendidly, and I cannot be 
encumbered by a stupid daughter, who throws every adyantage from 
her, and considers an admirer an unholy appendage.'* 

Tears flowed silently down her daughter's cheeks. Christobelle 
could hold no dialogue with a mother whose ironical manner and de- 
terminedly opposed views distressed her, and darkened the prospect 
of her life. Her silence became a matter of offence. 

" K weeping is to accompany your talent for continual and inso- 
lent opposition. Miss Wetheral, I will request you to leave me : my 
own nerves are sufficiently shattered." 

Christobelle rose, and quitted the room ; Sir John Spottiswoode 
came towards her from the hall, as she closed the door of the break- 
fast-room. He did not notice her emotion, — ^he did not even speak ; 
but he gently drew her arm within his own, and led her upon the 
terrace which commanded the view of the lake. They took one turn 
in silence, and then Sir John Spottiswoode spoke of his admiration of 
Lochleven, and gradually drew Christobelle into cheerful conversa- 
tion. He asked her opinion concerning the morning's plan of amuse- 
ment. "If she did not prefer riding, he should feel inclined to 
consider the day just the very thing for a water excursion." Christo- 
belle was very willing to resign herself into Sir John's hands. The 
conversation of the morning had damped the glow of pleasure, and 
given a melancholy tinge to her thoughts, which could not be imme- 
diately shaken off. She therefore answered slowly — " Yes, anything; 
let us go upon the water, if you wish it." 

Sir John Spottiswoode pressed her arm to his side so slightly, that 
she could scarcely write it down a pressure, as he replied : 
"I wiU have nothing done without your full concurrence. If 
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you do not feel iadined to go on the water, let the original plan 
be adopted." 

"I believe my tones are rather dismal this morning," she replied, 
with more cheerfulness; "but I quite approve of your idea. We 
will certainly row to the Douglas Isle." 

Sir John Wetheral accompanied them in their little excursion ; and 
as they glided towards the Isle, the fresh air, the light dip of tbe 
oars, and the conversation of her two companions, restored Christo- 
belle's spirit to its usual buoyancy. Sir John Spottiswoode watched 
the ebb and flow of her countenance, and bent towards her. ** This 
is perfect enchantment. TeU me now why you were so melan- 
choly." 

Christobelle shook her head smilingly. " Do not put me in mind 
of it, but sing me a Swiss air,— that air I loved to hear at WetheraL" 

" You have remembered it, even among these distant scenes ? " 

" It has never faded from my recollection. On the contrary, these 
rocks and mountains brought it still more freshly to memory." 

Sir John Spottiswoode instantly sang the Swiss air with spirit, 
and his voice sounded melodiously on the water, which lay so csdmly, 
so beautifully still : not a breath of air curled a ripple upon its 
surface. Again and again the song recommenced, and all Christo- 
belle's troubles were forgotten in the delicious harmony. She did 
not know she sat gazing upon the singer, till Sir John Spottiswoode 
suddenly paused, and their eyes met : Christobelle was not aware her 
attention was so exclusively bestowed upon him, till the expression 
of his glance recalled her thoughts. She turned from him in confu- 
sion, and flxed her contemplation upon the mountains which rose gra- 
duaUy above each other, till their heads were lost in clouds. She 
looked no more towards Sir John Spottiswoode. 

The little party sat conversing some hours on a small pile of stones 
raised under a tree, which, in former days, constituted the platsance 
of Lochleven Castle. This spot commanded the rich plain of Kinross, 
the rocky hills which swelled on either side, and the houses which, 
dotted the plain, and gleamed in the sunshine. They thought of the 
sufferings of Mary, when she inhabited the now ruined building 
under which they reposed, not as a restless queen of Scots, but as a 
captive woman, banished to an isle where her eye could only rest 
upon rocks and water, far from her home and friends. 

Sir John Spottiswoode also told of foreign scenes, and compared 
the beauties of Lochleven with the gigantic lakes of the south. They 
could not bear comparison ; yet Lochleven possessed, in its dimuin- 
tiveness, every requisite for poetic beauty. It was Lochleven; and 
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Xjochleven contained a succession of captivating scenery, delighting 
to the eye and mind. Many might prefer the imposing immensity of 
Geneva, of Constance, or of Zurich ; but all must admire Lochleven. 
IBLe did not see the chamois bounding from cliff to cliff; but the mind 
loyed to repose on the bold yet tranquil scene which he contemplated. 
He did not dread the avalanche ; but the softer landscape pleased an 
eye sated with precipices, glaciers, torrents, and cataracts. It was 
delightful to sit by the side of friends, in the midst of scenery so 
'beautiful, and yet be able to say, " It is in our own land." 

Christobelle listened, and forgot Lord Farnborough. Far more 
attractive to her mind was the manly conversation of Sir John Spot- 
tiswoode, than the empty compliments of a new acquaintance. How 
could she for an instant feel disappointment at the thought of being 
absent from Fairlee when his lordship called. 

Their return to the mainland was late; it was later still when they 
reached Fairlee. They had lingered by the way, and every turn pre- 
sented new objects to admire and fresh subjects for discussion. The 
half-hour bell was pealing its tones, and the echo reverberated from 
rock to rock, as they gained the terrace. This incident produced 
another pause : Sir John described the effect of the echo among the 
mountains of Switzerland, and the wild cry of the Switzers. Christo- 
belle had scarcely time to hurry into her room and change her dress, 
before f hey were summoned into the dining-room. Lady Wetheral 
did not address her daughter during dinner. She directed her dis- 
course exclusively to her husband, when any subject was intended 
particularly to attract Christobelle's attention; otherwise her man- 
ners were captivating as ever, when she played the hospitable and 
agreeable hostess at the head of her table. 

" My dear John, the duke of Forfar called this morning." Chris- 
tobelle's colour rose, and her quick eye detected the little emotion. 
" I was gratified by the call : his grace looked remarkably well, and 
Lady Anna Herbert as sprightly as usual. Four years have rolled by, 
and left their 'flowing hair' unthinned. Lady Anna looks quite as 
youthful as she did when a 'belie confessed* at your mother's balls. 
Sir John Spottiswoode." 

" She was a very fine girl, and an excellent flirt," remarked 
Sir John. '* Charles and Lady Anna were great friends some years 
ago." 

"I was very much pleased with Lord Famborough," continued 
Lady Wetheral, addressing her husband, and passmg her eyes slightly 
over Christobelle. " Lord Famborough accompanied his party, and 
I have not seen such a finished gentleman many years." ^, . - . - ^ 
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Sir John Spottiswoode made no remark: and CSiristobelle was 
silent. Sir John Wetheral asked if the great boy had grown into a 
fine-looking yonth ? 

" I set Lord Famborough down as decidedly handsome at the 
first glance, my love; but I forgot his beauty in his very finished 



manners." 



Sir John 'made no further remark, and there was a short pause, iaik 
Lady Wetheral resumed — 

" Lord Famborough spoke with polite pleasure of his introduction 
to my daughter yesterday; and he brought a note from Miss Fon- 
sonby, requesting us to join a party next Tuesday to St. Mango's 
Isle. You were included, Sir John, when our fiiends learned yoa were 
at Fairlee." 

Sir John Spottiswoode bowed. 

" It is to be an early perty, and there were sundry messages 
delivered which my poor head could not contain ; but Lord Fambo- 
rough will call again with more ample instructions. I told him it 
was cruel to load my memory with such matter.** 

" Do the Forfar party continue long at Glanmoray ? ** said Sir Jdbn 
Spottiswoode, some moments after the subject had dropped. 

"I believe so," was Lady Wetheral's reply; "indeed, Jjord Fam- 
borough mentioned his own protracted stay, when the rest left for 
Famborough Stacy. I forget when fhep depart." 

"Perhaps there is attractive metal in Miss Fanny Ponsonby," 
observed Sir John Wetheral. 

" There is attraction somewhere," replied his lady ; " for there was 
a lover's touch in his description of Lochleven, and in his anxiety for 
the party to St. Mungo's Isle. 

" Allow me the pleasure of taking wine with you. Miss Wetheral," 
said Sir John Spottiswoode, bending forward. The subject again 
dropped. 

The half-hour's interregnum after dinner was passed in leotures on 
Lady Wetheral's part. The ladies had scarcely entered the drawing- 
room, when Christobelle's attention was again required upon the sub- 
ject so painfully argued in the morning. 

" I wish to try your narrow capacity once more, Bell, and to ascer- 
tain whether you reaUy possess one spark of that wholesome ambition 
which dignifies a woman of birth." 

" Indeed, mamma, I hope so. I would not for worlds stoop to 
commit a mean action, or indulge a mean thought. My veiy 
greatest ambition is to act like a lady^ and, by so doing, meet e?eiy 
one's respect.' 
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Thsdi is all very weli^, Bell; but that is not ezaotly my meaning. 
To be respectable, you must soar. It is vain to content oneself 
vnth grovelling just above the heads of the canaille. The proper 
ambition is to grasp at high things, and possess them." 
" I have no widi for high things, mamma." 
" Because your nature is common-pkce. Bell, because your mind 
is low set. However you may pique yourself upon your accom- 
plished education, that very edaeation has crippled my hopes and 
your own prospects. You will live and die satisfied with me- 
diocrity." 

'' But, mammS) what do you mean, and what am I to do to give 
you satisfaction ? I cannot understaad you." 

" I will explain myself, Bell. Are you a girl of such a mean spirit 
as to accept a baronet, when a duke's son enters the list of suitors ? 
Answer me— are you so mean-spirited, so mediocre in your wishes, as 
to content yourself with a man who cannot raise you above your 
f eUows ? " 

" Certainly not, mamma, if I did not love him." 
" Love him ! Could you love a man — would you dare to plead 
attachment to a man, as an excuse for lowering yourself in marriage 
below your sisters' fortunes P Would ^ou meanly creep, while their 
flight has carried them to this world's pinnacle P I hope, I trust, 
you would not do so. Bell ! " 

" Whom can you allude to P " exclaimed Christobelle, distressed 
beyond measure at her mother's words ; "tell me at once, I beseech 
you, what you mean. Do not speak to me in parables." 

Lady Wetheral became extremely agitated. She walked to the 
window, threw open the sash, and closed it again, as she spoke. 

''I have said enough to waken your understanding. Any one 
might comprehend my meaning — any one would know I detested the 
idea of your marrying Sir John Spottiswoode." 

Christobelle looked up in her mother's face with astonishment. 
She continued with increased nervoumess : — 

" You cannot deceive me. Bell. You cannot deny your predilection 
for that man, which will at once decide the intentions and end all 
hopes of Lord Eamborough. You are determined to pursue your 
will, and I will act upon my own resolution. The very hour in 
which you accept Sir John Spottiswoode shall be the last of your 
residence with me." 

'' Good heavens! mamma, I have not a thought of Sir John Spottis- 
woodC) or Sir John Spottiswoode of me! What can have caused 
such a supposition in your mind P " 
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" You do not care for him—you loill not care for Mm— is tbafc your 
meaning, Bell ? " 

" I do not care for any one half so much as for my own papa, and 
I hope I shall always prefer him," she exclaimed, energetically. 

" Folly and nonsense !— girPs folly," resumed Lady Wethcral, — **by 
your blushes I might have given you credit for ambition ; but your 
walks and sailing with Sir John Spottiswoode iocline me to fear yon 
will give yourself to a poor baronet." 

" I did not know he was poor, mamma." 

"Comparatively speaking with Sir Foster Eerrison, he (9 poor. 
What is a paltry income of three thousand pounds compared with 
the wealthy dukedom of Forfar ? " 

"Am I to marry the duke of Forfar?" exclaimed Christobelle, 
starting from her chair in horror. 

" Not the present duke. Bell, though he is a remarkably fine man, 
and not more than sixty years of age. Many young ladies might 
approve of the duke of Forfar ; but I allude to his very handsome, 
very accomplished-mannered son." 

Christobelle could have listened to her mother's eulogium with 
infinite pleasure at an earlier period, and before she had deprecated 
Sir John Spottiswoode. But her soul rose against persecution. She 
could not endure to hear her friend lowered, or to be at once com- 
manded not to like a man whom she loved in innocence, and without 
a thought of future connection. From that moment. Sir John Spot- 
tiswoode became a martyr in her eyes, and Lord Famborougb sank 
into a secondary personage. Lady Wethcral awaited her daughter's 
reply some moments, but her mind was too busily employed deciding 
her feelings. 

" You are very thoughtful. Bell. Think weU upon my words, and 
act with becoming spirit." 

"I have thought, and I have decided," replied Christobelle, 
firmly. 

"But do not look so ashy pale, my dear Bell; these little struggles 
are trifles compared with a long existence of nonentity. I gave up 
a very powerful attachment to please my wise and reflecting mother. 
I relinquished Captain Blennerhasset for your father, and I found 
her remarks perfectly just, by the course of events. She implored 
me to forbear marrying an Irish officer, with little more than his pay, 
when a prospect arose before me of becoming mistress of Wetheial 
Castle. She assured my romantic fancy, that love could not survive 
the attacks of poverty, and she warned me to avoid the miseries of 
following my husband into disagreeable quarters, where I must ink 
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into a captain's lady, a title of far less importance than the general's 
mistress. I followed my dear mother's prudent advice, and broke off 
my engagement with Blennerhasset." 

Christobelle was interested in the fate of her mother's unfor- 
tunate lover, and she asked what had become of Captain Blenner- 
hasset? 

" He married somebody of distinction," she replied, " and fell at 
]Badajos. His widow and four children are now living upon the 
bounty of their friends. My mother's counsel was wise, and I was 
fortunately prevailed upon to act with propriety." 
Poor Captain Blennerhasset ! " 

Poverty is always pitiable," resumed Lady Wetheral ; " I con- 
sider people equally poor, whose income wiU not allow them to 
compete with their neighbours. I should say poor Lady Spottis. 

"woode, if you were the wife of our excellent guest '* 

" Alverton is a handsome estate," remarked Christobelle. 
"Very well for a nobody," replied Lady Wetheral, haughtily, "but 
a wretched pittance for a Miss Wetheral, who has attracted the 
notice of Lord Famborough. I saw his watchful looks towards the 
door, Bell. I marked his lordship's glances towards the lake, when 
he heard of your visit to the island ; everything is in your power, if 
you will but listen to your mother's counsel." 

"Bo not talk to me of marriage, mamma, I implore you," cried 
Christobelle, as the gentlemen entered from the dining-room. Sir 
John Spottiswoode took his seat near her, as usual ; she thought he 
looked more benevolent, more interesting than ever. Matrimony 
never coupled itself with her admiration of Sir John ; but to be com- 
manded to approve him less than Lord Eamborough— to consider 
Aim poor and undesirable, who had improved her better tastes and 
increased her store of good ! No, that should never be. Christobelle 
was too young to wish to marry, too happy and free to think of 
fetters ; but her right hand would forget its cunning, ere she ceased 
to esteem Sir John Spottiswoode beyond every human being. 

** Shall we walk this evening?" he asked, as thoughts passed too 
rapidly through her mind to allow of speech. Christobelle coloured, 
and turned mechanically towards her mother. Lady Wetheral saw 
her emotion. 

" My dear child looks fatigued. Sir John. Shall we advise her to 
be quiet this evening ? A long morning upon the water has lessened 
her bloom." 

" One little turn upon the terrace only, Miss Wetheral." Sir John 
offered his arm. 
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My dear BeU, evea the tertace will fatigue you,'' obo^rved ha 
ladyship, with anxiety. 

"One turn to watch that sonset^ Lady Wetheiall I will hnng 
Miss Wetheral back before fiatigue attacks her." 

" My dear Bell ! " 

" I will not detain her many minntes — one turn, my pupiL" 

Chnstobelle could not resist that title, ^e roae^ and aocompaiued 
Sir John Spottiswoode upon the terrace. One turn was taken, and 
they paused to watch the golden beams sink b^ind tiie motrntaini. 
Another and another was agreed upon, just to watdi the pale eleamf 
departing. Was it, indeed, her mother's prohibitk« wldch gnre so 
much interest to her companion's remarks P Was it ker prohibitioii 
which threw a charm oyer his oonversaticm, and caused Qiriatobdk 
to linger in his society P She knew not ; but it was daik when thej 
returned into the drawing-room, and the coffee had be^ forgotten. 
Lady Wetheral's eyes turned upon her daughter with "an offended 
expression, but Ciuistobelie forgot their ghmoe in pleasing retro- 
spections that night. Christobelie dreamed of Sir John Spottiswoode 
and their early first days of acquaintance, when Lady Wetheral ap- 
proved and sought his intimacy, and she had eigoyed it undisturbed, 
without a reference to Lord Eamborough. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

Lady W£tbebal complained the following morning of her nerves. 
She assured Sir John Spottiswoode her alarms about her daughter's 
health induced the attacks, and she hoped Christobelie would not 
think of quitting Pairlee grounds that day. When that dear girl 
was long absent, her fears became overpowering, and a £requent 
recurrence of such disquietude might bring on a serious illness. She 
hoped Bell would find amusement in the house, and be preFaikd 
upon to forego her long walks. Sir John Spottiswoode should not 
suffer by her nervous feelings. She was aware her husband admired 
and sought out points of scenery almost as enthusiastically as Bell, 
and he would be delighted to attend him in his rides. 

Sir John Spottiswoode smiled. " I will also decline leaTiog tbe 
bouse, if you please. Since my pupil has suffered by my aelfisk 
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-pleasures^ I will dedicate myself to her entertainment— we will sketch 
t;lie lake from the terrace." 

'* That would be most pleasant ; but I fear my poor nerves are in 
the way again, my dear Sir John. 1 do not like to see my daughter 
isendiiig over her drawing." 

*' Miss Wetheral shall not bend over her drawing : I will read to 
you hoth ; I will read the ' Lady of the Lake.' " 

" That will be most agreeable— most entertaining," observed her 
ladyship. ''My dear Bell, you are so partial to Sir Walter Scott's 
poems I " 

Yes, Christobelle was a warm admirer of Sir Walter's poetry; 
but she thought still more of the pleasure she should experience in 
hearing it read aloud by Sir John Spottiswoode. Christobelle 
acknowledged " how gratified she would feel by hearing the ' Lady 
of the Lake' — ^that she preferred 'la lecture* even to a sketch of the 
hright Lochleven. She would bring her netting, and her father 
should sit by her in his comfortable chair." 

Everything was arranged, shortly after the conclusion of breakfast, 
for the reading ; but, ere the gentlemen returned from their morning 
visit to the stables and gardens. Lady Wetheral expressed her satis- 
faction at the aiTangement. 

" I have managed to withdraw you from a walk. Bell. I dislike 
those walks. Your name would soon become coupled with Sir John 
Spottiswoode, which I will not allow. If Lord Farnborough calls 
to-day, everything is in its proper order. Place a chair for the reader, 
between your father and myself, my love : our ears are older than 
your youthful members." 
" I thought the Clanmoray party called yesterday, mamma?" 
"They did so — and yet I have a presentiment that Lord Fam- 
borough will appear again to-day. Eemember, Bell, I do not extend 
my prohibition to Lord Earnborough. You may walk with Lord 
ramborough." 
"That would give offence to Sir John Spottiswoode, mamma." 
Leave tneix) manage Sir John Spottiswoode, my love." 
1 shall not wish to walk; I shaU remain at home to-day, if you 
pjease, mamma." 

"I do not prescribe your hours, my dear Bell. Walk when and 
where you like, so you are not conspicuous with Sir John Spottis- 
woode. I warn you in time, that I will listen to no proposal which 
does not emanate from Lord Farnborough; and no plea from your- 
self, which has reference to our present guest. You are warned in 
time, remember!" 

T 
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** I should never tlibk of, or hope to atttchf Sir John ffllprpttK 
voode," Christobelle replied, calmly ; " I only wish to be allowed 
free liberty to eiqoy his coiiTersatioii." 

" There is a rery homely adage. Bell, which says, ' PxeFentioa is 
better than a cure.' Lay its meaning to your heart." 

Chiistobelle did not continue the dialogue. She gave her vhok 
attention to her netting, till the gentlemen retnmed, and till Sa 
John Spottiswoode oommenced his reading : her whole soul was then 
engrossed in the £ate of the lair and gentle EUen. Gradually her 
hands relaxed their grasp, as the story proceeded; gradually her ayes 
turned upon the reader, and her netting fell disregarded upon the 
carpet. She was listening to the scene where Mflloolm beaza the 
praises oi Ellen from the lips of Doug^ : — 

*' If a father's partial thoagbt 
O'erweirh'd her worth and b6aoty«a§ht— 
WeU might the lovor's Jadgm«iit latt 
To balance with ajoster scale j 
For with each secret glance he stole, 
The fond enfhosiast sent his soul." 

The eyes of Sir John Spottiswoode rested upon Christobelle as he 
spoke these lines, and she felt a pain at her heart before unknown, 
and now indescribable. Lady Wetheral caught the mutual expression, 
and was struck by the sudden paleness of her daughter's countenance. 
She turned to Sir John Spottiswoode. 

*' You will smile at a lady's nerves, and decide us to be incon^>ie> 
hensible beings ; but the continual flow of your voice vibrates upon 
my nerves in a peculiar manner. I must feel unwell, since a voice 
like your own creates nervousness. I will retire, for a short period, 
to appeal once more to camphor- julep. My dear Bell will give me 
her arm." 

Sir John Spottiswoode rose in alarm. 

"My dear sir, these trifling attacks are becoming less and less 
frequent. My daughter and myself will leave you and Sir John 
together. I trust these attacks are not to be often repeated ; but we 
shall meet at luncheon, I hope, guite recovered." 

The mother and daughter quitted the sitting-room; but, as thqr 
psssod through the door, held open by Sir John Spottiswoode, ke 
ixKjk Ghristobelle's hand, and kindly hoped sbe would not be too ill 
to enjoy a breeze upon the terrace. " Oh ! yes, this evening I shall 
truly ei^oy the pure air," she replied, withdrawing h^ hmi as they 
passed on. 

''If there is anything most displeasing to me," observed Lady 
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"Wetheral, as they entered lier dressing-room, ** it is comprised in 
-tliat Dammar action of shaking hands npon every occasion. I beg 
>^oti will avoid it in future." 

** It was merely to express a kind wish, en passant** Christobelle 
xemarked, " that Sir John Spottiswoode just touched my hand." 

'' familiarity which begins en passant, ends in contempt pour ton. 
jours. Miss Wetheral." 

** Would you wish to lie down, mamma, or shall I ring for Mrs. 
13evan?" asked her daughter, willing to cbange the subject. 

" Neither, Miss WetheraL I wish simply to remain here ; and, if 
you please, you shall read to me." 

Christobelle continued reading to her mother, who sat reclining in 
a lounging-chair, till a tap at the docnr announced Mrs. Bevan in 
waiting. Her ladyship touched a little silver hand-bell by her side, 
to indicate to Mrs. Bevan t!iat she might enter. She brought a 
summons from her master, to beg the ladies would make their 
appearance. 

*'Tell Frederick, Mrs. Bevan, to inform your master we will 
descend when the luncheon is announced : I am very nervous and 
unwell." 
" My lady, I believe my Lord Famborough is in the drawing-room." 
" Oh ! very well, Mrs. Bevan, we are coming immediately." Mrs. 
Bevan vanished. " My dear love, just draw out your beautiful curls; 
and if you could pass a narrow blue ribbon negligently through your 
hair, it would give great effect to its jetty abundance. A little more 
animation in your manner. Bell, and a little' less paleness, is to be 
desired. Yes, that blush has had great effect— now let us proceed, 
ere it vanishes." 

They entered the drawing-room, and Christobelle's eyes first sought 
Sir John Spottiswoode. He was standing at the window, but he 
turned towards the ladies, as the little bustle of their entrance reached 
his ear, and advanced with alacrity. Lady Wetheral held out her 
hand. *' I am much better, my dear Sir John — your countenance asks 
the question. I have had repose — perfect repose — and I am better. 
My daughter is my medicine." Her ladyship still held Christobelle's 
arm, and moved gracefully forward. " My lord, you are the bearer of 
Miss Ponsonby's wishes. My poor memory had parted with the 
recollection of your message yesterday, before my daughter's return." 
Christobelle bowed to Lord Pamborough, and would have apolo- 
gized for her absence the preceding day, by stating Sir John Spottis- 
woode's arrival, had not tiie attention of the latter been fixed upon 
her, She could perceive that he watched her nfirrowly, and thp' 
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knowledge imparted an awkwardness to her maimer whidi ahe oobK 
not shake off. GhristoheUe stopped ahmptly in her speech, m 
hesitated. Lord Famhorough had greatly the advantagre in perfec 
ease of manner. Christobelle felt her insufBciency, and it causs 
greater agitation ; for what would Sir John Spottiswoode think d 
her folly?" 

Lord Famhorough entered gaily into conversation, and he did od: 
allude to his disappointment, or recur to the events which had passed 
He was charged with Miss Ponsonby's complimentajy fears ie£ 
Christobelle should become a defaulter to St. Mungo's JaLe, and he 
hopes that the party would assemble at Clanmoray before the aquatic 
expedition took place. It was hoped that Lady Wetheral weak 
accompany the Fairlee party, and forget her fears of the water. 

" You will be under my guidance. Lady Wetheral," continued Lord 
Farnborough, ''and I am an experienced sailor. Ponsonby heads a 
detachment also ; but I particularly request your daughter and yoor- 
self will place yourselves under mp care," 

" We win certainly enlist under your banners, Lord Famborougb; 
we prefer the sailor to the soldier, upon the water," said ladj 
Wetheral, her countenance lighted up with pleasure, and all her ail- 
ments forgotten. "I shall accept, with pleasure. Miss Ponsooby's 
invitation, and I will tiy to forget my fears." 

" I shall ride over on Tuesday, to escort you," resumed Lord Fam- 
horough. " Since you consider yourselves my peculiar care, I shall 
certainly take charge of you from your own door. Miss Ponsonby 
declares, if I monopolize the ladies, she will insist u^n being attended 
by the gentlemen. She therefore appropriates Sir John Wethenl 
and your guest." 

"A. charmingly novel arrangement," exclaimed Lady Wetheral, 
delighted to believe that Sir John Spottiswoode would not enter her 
appomted vessel. "I am amused by the peculiar novelty. Tell me 
who form your exclusive party? " 

"Oh! I have secured Lady Anna and Fanny Ponsonby— Mis. 
Ponsonby has declared off altogether—the Greys, and the two Qoin- 
tins." 

"The handsome Quintins." 

" Yes, the handsome, tall Quintins — second only to the inoompar- 
ble Fanny Ponsonby." 

Christobelle thought Lord Farnborough handsome — ^very handsome, 
that morning. If Sir John Spottiswoode had not arrived at Fairlee 
—if Lady Wetheral had not tortured her heart, by compelling its 
obedience— by endeavouring to lower her opinion of the friend she 
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esteemed— if, a thousand ifs — Ghristobelle bad perhaps admired his 
iox^jship, and fallen a victiin to her mother's wishes. But now !— a 
tliousand Lord Tamboroughs could not fill up the sum of her prefer- 
ence to the society of Sir John Spottiswoode. Love was a deity 
uixknown, unwished for. She only prayed to pass her existence with 
lier father, and to see sometimes the friend she so greatly venerated. 
Xx>rd Famhorough remained some hours at Fairlee; and when 
Cliristobelle* s confusion, which arose at Sir John Spottiswoode*s 
scrutiny, had subsided, she could also join in the passing conversation. 
M!aiiy complimentary nothings fell from Lord Farnborough's lips, to 
vrliich she replied with a banter which arose from the collision of 
their wits— not from a heart gratified by empty verbiage. Ghristobelle 
vr»s at rest from reproach ; and her spirits rose from their contact 
with lively observations and sprightly repartee. 

Sir John Spottiswoode did not join m the wordy war, but her father 
smiled in pleased approbation, and often rescued his daughter from 
the horns of a dilemma. Lady Wetheral's satisfaction lay deep in 
her heart, but she sat composedly silent, as the brilliant scintillations 
of wit played round her. It was after the departure of Lord Fam- 
borough that she spoke her feelings in one concise, but too danger- 
ous sentence. 

"BeD, walk now when and where you please, with Sir John Spot- 
tiswoode." 

Ghristobelle was again at liberty to walk by the side of her friend — 
again free to claim his society, without reproachful looks and unkind 
expressions! How joyfully did she avail herself of the blessed 
privilege ! Her mother smiled at their repeated absence, and ex- 
pressed no curiosity to learn their subjects of conversation. Ghristo- 
belle drew fearlessly to the side of Sir John Spottiswoode, or leaned 
upon his arm with confidence, as they watched the sun's decline from 
the terrace. She was the happiest creature breathing, till the day of 
their engagement to Glanmoray. 

And yet Ghristobelle fancied there were symptoms of reserve on 
the part of her companion. Gonversation became, she thought, less 
gaily free, less continuous. There were repeated and long pauses, 
which she could not break, and Sir John Spottiswoode appeared to 
covet. They sat one morning in their rocky seat, without exchanging 
a single word, till Sir John suddenly exclaimed, — 
"This is, indeed, perfect happiness." 
Chiistobelle smiled. 

"We are silent adorers of nature ; but our feelings are not the less 
sincere" 
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" Powerful admiraiioii is in the heart, not upon ike l^ps/' lej^ 
her e6mpaiuon, sighing. 

" Yet we admired the scene as fervently when we chatted and sair 
upon the lake," observed CJhristobclle. 

" That was eye-service. Miss Wetheral. The glorious scenery tie^ 
delighted my eye, but had not rean^ied my heart : its ^ects now an 
very soothing, yet melancholy." 

''Don't let me interrupt your meditations, then/' CiiriatobeCf 
replied, with a little feeling of offended pride, which haA newer risen 
in her bosom till that moment She was ashamed of its existence, 
but it wmUd display itself. 

" 1 have not the sprightly and winning tongue of I^ord Farnboiougl^ 
Miss Wetheral. I cannot be witty and yet feel deeply." 

"Lord Famborough," replied Christobelle, colouring, "was not in 
my thoughts." 

" I spoke unadvisedly, my dear pupil : forgive the stem school- 
master." 

Sir John Spottiswoode held out his hand; and when iid Christo- 
belle resist that affectionate title, which recalled bis instructions* and 
their happy days at Wetheral ? She gave her own hand with the 
delight of heart which every one experiences who renews a happy 
intercourse with half-displeased friends. Sir John Spottiswoode 
held it for some moments ; and when it was withdrawn gently from 
his grasp, they again relapsed into silence. The dressing-bell startkd 
them from their long reverie. 

"Oh, that tiresome bell !" exclaimed Christobelle^ "how dismaDy 
and faithfully it summons one from mental eigoyment to the creature 
comforts!" 

"It is wisely ordered!" replied Sir John Spottiswoode, pladng her 
arm within his own. "I will tell you why I judge it so, as we climb 
this steep. We enjoy all things by comparison, and in their varie^. 
Mental pleasures depend upon calm bodily tranquillity ; wd where 
the constitution suffers, there is little leisure for the mind to absorb 
itself in its own reveries. There ! you have slipped, and hurt your 
foot!" 

"But the dressing-bell— you have not yet illustrated your posi- 
tion!" exclaimed Christobelle, in some confusion, as her compaiiion 
caught her fall, by throwing his arm round her waist^ though it was 
instantly withdrawn. 

" I was going to enter upon it as you fell, my arfumentatire piipiL 
A calm mind depends upon bodily repose, which demands 8up|^ 
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wliksli is effected by food, which is denoted by the dressing-bell to be 
I>-reparing. Have I not stated it truly and concisely ? " 

** Yes ; a perfect * House that Jack built,' in its tripping measure. 
You will rival Lord Eamborough." 

*' What is the meaning of this extraordinary arrangement, that all 
■tlie ladies are to sail in one vessel, Miss Wetheral ?" 

*' Miss Ponsimby's whim, I belieye, I look forward with pleasure 
-to our party to-morrow." 
"Do yon P" 

'' Yes : I feel light as the heather-bell, and quite ready to aim 
poisoned arrows at Lord Pamborongh. Will it amuse you ? " 
" Not particularly." 
" You do not like Lord ramhorough P " 

"I have no reason to feel entertainment in his lordship's society; 
1 am not an admirer of his conversation." 

Christobelle thought Sir John Spottiswoode spoke a little bitterly 
of poor Lord Famborough ; but it did not surprise her. Doubtless, 
ISix, Beverly's supposed injury had taken effect upon his friend's 
mind, and prejudiced him against his lordship. Christobelle did npt, 
however, continue a subject in itself uninteresting. Jjord Earn- 
borough, had no charm for her; she only felt amused by his sprightly 
powers. While her father and Sir John Spottiswoode were near, 
Christobelle's spirits ever rose into gaiety ; she would be gaiety itself 
during the water excursion ; and Sir John would be gay too, only he 
spoke so deprecatiogly of the affair. They did not linger on the 
terrace. Christobelle had only time to promise her companion that 
the evening should be devoted to music, and she hurried to her 
room. The seqond bell sounded ere she could reach the drawing- 
room. 

The following monung rose in sunny smiles. A mist had cleared 
away, leaving the sparkling waters of the lake Imght and clear; md. 
Christobelle's spirit^ were unusually high at the prospect of her 
happy day of pleasurable anticipation. She sj^oke in metaphor, and 
thought in rhyme ; but her astonishment was great, in beholding the 
coolness of Sir John Spottiswoode's manner, and viewing the gravity 
of his countenance at breakHast. Christobelle's mpst lively sallies 
passed perfectly ipinoticed and unheeded. She could not win (me 
smile or obtain one remark from her friend. His eye appeared 
heavy; and Christobelle fanpied he must suffer from concealed 
illness, otherwise he would have caught the infection of her spirits. 
The ilv>1^;ht of Sir John Spottiswoode suffering sobered her vivacity ; 
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slie became grave^ and gradnally even sad, to witness his dejectioo. 
Christobelie approached him when they rose from the breakfast-table; 
her mother had quitted the breakfast-room^ and she feared no mis- 
construction of her anxiety. 

" I know you are ill. I am sure you are unfit to join a party full of 
mirth." 

" I believe I am unequal to this morning's gaiety ; certainly quite 
unfitted for mirth," was the dejected answer. 

"How very annoying that it should take place to-day; or how 
provoking that you should ever be ill ! Did you rise unwell P" 

"No; 1 was perfectly well when I entered the breakfast-room; 
but a few turns on the terrace with Lady Wetheral, before you ap- 
peared, has caused a head and heart ache. I cannot remain at Fairlee 
solitary ; but I am too ill to mix in a party of pleasure." 

"I wish we were both going in our own boat, to our own island, io 
be quiet," Christobelie exclaimed. "I do not enjoy large parties 
when my friends are ill." 

" You will not observe my sickness of heart. Miss Wetheral. Ton 
will be gaily engaged." 

"Not if you are ill." 

Christobelie was not aware of the compliment conveyed in her 
observation. She spoke from her heart simply and suicerely, with- 
out considering its flattering tendency. Sir John Spottiswoode 
caught her hand, and released it again isuddenly. He turned abraptiy 
away. 

"Do not speak so recklessly, so heartlessly, I beseech yon !'* 

"I never was suspected of heartlessness. Sir John Spottiswoode!" 

Christobelie abo turned away ; for proud tears rose at the unex- 
pected attack. She was quitting the room. 

" Stay one moment, and say you forgive me," he cried with energy. 
" Forgive me. Miss Wetheral— forgive me, my generous pupil ! " 

Christobelie turned at the last expression, and her emotion was 
apparent, for he caught her in his arms. 

"I cannot support this sight ! What right had I to presume to 
give pain 1 What right had I to breathe a harsh expression towards 
a creature all heart, and all nobleness !" 

"I am not angry," she replied, withdrawing from his embrace— "I 
am not angry. Sir John Spottiswoode; only I do not deserve the 
appellation of heartless. I spoke in sincerity and truth." 

I know you did. I was wrong to speak as I did— forgive me !" 
I do forgive you," she answered, smiling ; and another long 
*^ressure of the hand attested their reconciliation. 
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Calm a penitent spirit by a stroll on the terrace, and talk to me» 
tbat I may forget my fault and its cause. Let me hear your yoice 
again ; and let me hear it till Lord Eamborongh arrives." 

The friends walked nearly an hour together. Chiistobelle's spirits 
-were again elevated, and she chatted with renewed vivacity. Sir John 
Spottiswoode walked smilingly by her side, listening to her anticipa- 
tions of his illness dispersing in the fresh air of Lochleven ; but he 
was not himself. He replied to her remarks, and lent his powers in 
playful conversation ; but they were not ffiven. He often sighed, and 
repeatedly compelled his companion to bespeak his attention. 

" You tell me to chat, and your mind is far away," she said, at 
last, weary with receiving no reply. 

" But I have not lost a word. I hear you with the most vivid 
attention, because you will not long honour me." 
'* Why so, I pray you, gentle coz ?" 
'' You win be engrossed by Lord Famborough ! " 
'* That, then, will be your own fault ! " 
He looked earnestly in Chiistobelle's face, and shook his head. 
" Say it once more, my pupil." 

" It will be your own fault, if an^ <me engrosses my attention. 
Why should I be inattentive to my naughty schoolmaster P " 

Lord Famborough bounded from the drawing-room window upon 
the teirace, and advanced towards them. ChristobeUe felt her com* 
I>anion's arm relax ; she looked reproachingly towards him. 
" You wish already to get rid of your poor pupil ? " 
** Never, never ! " was the subdued reply ; but Lord Famborough 
stood before them. 

" You are ready, I see. Is not this a glorious day ? Clanmoray is 
in a proper bustle, and the lake never looked so beautiful. Miss 
Ponsonby declares she will be the ' Lady of the Lake,' and dress in 
costume as you do. Miss Wetheral. She hopes some ' Malcolm' of 
Locbleven will start forth and woo her ; but she rather despairs of 
such good fortune. Malcolm will be attracted elsewhere." 

A low bow from his lordship pointed the compliment, and Christo- 
beUe curtseyed to its meaning. Sur John Spottiswoode would not 
enter into the immeaning dialogue which succeeded : he pertinaci- 
ously avoided even lending a smile to Lord Famborough. How deeply 
he resented, in GhristobeUe's eyes, the offence offered to his friend 
Beverly ! 

It was a beautiful drive to Clanmoray. Lady Wetheral, forgetful 
of her long confinement—- her nervous feelings—and the painful re- 
membrance of Chtfa's death, chatted through the carriage-window 
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with Lord Farnboroiigh, as gaily and as sperlivelf as ev^e?. Cbnsio 
belle amased herself with rallying Sir John Spottiswoode vpon ^ 
illness, which she assored him was aSeeted, to try the aymptik} \ 
of his friends. He rebutted the idea with exeellent good honoor, ; 
and they entered the grounds of General Ponsonl^ in mcMt raeny 
mood. 

Two or three groups w^w seated in pieturesquA atiitoifos, listes- 
ing to Captain Ponsonby, who stniek a guitar with great spirit^ aad 
amused the company with Spanish bol wm and Moorish songs. The 
Wetherals' arriral was the signal to embark ; and, in the comhuaoaid 
introdttctionsy reception, compliments, decisions upon the fit and 
unfit, and Miss Ponsonby's determinaifcion to be the Lady of the Lafa; 
Ghristobelle found herself descending the wooded hiU which sloped 
to the water's edge, escorted by Lord Pamborough and Mr. Boa- 
sonby. Lady Wetheral followed closely upon her daughter's steps, 
leaning upon the arm of the duke of For&r. ChristobeUe oast lin- 
gering looks at the group which dotted the pathway, but she eouid 
not distinguish the figure of Sir John ^ttiswoode. 

" Well, we look neat, however," said Mr. Ponson)^, eiaeking a 
whip, which neyer departed from his right hand. 

"la my father near, Mr. PonsonbyP" ChristobeUe asked, anxi- 
ously. She was sure Sir John Spottiswoode would be near Jdaty and 
her heart wished to ascertain his moTements. She dared not appear 
interested in the whereabout of her *' tutor," to attract notioe. Mr. 
Ponsonby cracked his whip, and looked behind him. 

" Sir John Wetheral and your friend are escorting my sisters. Jh 
observe the pretty effect of the group descending the glen." 

They turned to admire the picturesque figures which adorned the 
woody scene. Lady Wetheral also lingered with his grace of Forfar, 
to gaze upon their effect. 

"These scenes are not to be found in Shropahire," observed his 
grace. "The Wrekin lying upon the plain, like a whale in a diaJi, 
will be tame work when we can remember Lochleven." 

^ And yet I sometimes sigh for the seenea I have quitted," said her 
ladyship. '' I confess I love the busy hum of man, and Loehleren ii 
dreary in the winter months. I wish I could persuade my dangkUr 
she is dull at Pairlee." 

"Miss Wetheral loves the grand seclusion of Loohknren, becuifle 
her taste has not been vitiated by society." 

" My daughter is wedded to cahn life, and loves »o agfiatioii 
beyond the ruffled lake. I believe her fljiirit would pile intiMgar 
wwld." 
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^'So much tlio better, my good lady; her young mind is ujicoq- 
"taxninated by the arts of a worldly life." 

" My endeavour is to preserve its purity, and watch over its happi- 
ness," replied her ladyship, sighing. 

At this moment the whole party became united again. Sir John 
Spottiswoode quitted Miss Fanny Ponsonby, and approached ChristO' 
\>e}le. Lady Wetheral perceived the movement and she turned 
liastily round, 

" My dear child, you are tired, you look pale. My lord, you have 
outwalked even your 'genius of the lake.* " 

liord Famborough offered his arm, with many polite regrets. 
Cliristobelle declined it courteously. She was quite equal .to the 
walk ;— she felt no fatigues. 

"Oblige me, my dear diild," said Lady WetheraJ, anxiously ; "I 
cannot be satisfied unless you accept his lordship's assistance. My 
dear girl, make me h^py." 

Cljristobelle could hesitate no longer. All eyes were upon her ; 
she was actually in the way, and a remark from his grace ccmfused 
ber. 

"My dear young lady, you stand there, turning all the young men's 
heads. Hiarry, take away your prize* for we are at fault till you 
proeeed." 

Christobelle was led away, accordingly ; and she saw no more of 
Sir John Spottiswoode till ikey gained the shore of the lake. He 
was walking still with Miss Fanny Ponsouby, when she beheld him 
again. He was appajrently explaining something to her comprehen- 
sioi^ for she was leaning upon his arm, and he was pointing to the 
peak of Cona. Was he quoting Ossiaji to the beautiful Fanny 
Ponsonby, regardless of the party, and of the friend who would have 
listened so gladly ? Pid he mean to become the partner of Fanny 
Ponsonby, when h$ told her, in their early walk, that he should hear 
her own voice only on the terrace ?— when he told her, she would be 
appropriated lof Lord Faraborongh ? A pang of jealousy pierced her 
he^rt ait the moment, indescribably bitter ; it was a pang so sudden, 
so tinctured with despair, that she closed her eyes, and pressed her 
hand tightly upon her heart. The movement attracted the notice of 
Lord Famborough. 

" I iea;r you are ill, indeed. Miss Wetheral. I am snre you have 
iomi the descent very fatiguing." 

"I (m rather ill," e:i;daimed Ghristobelleji still keeping her eyes 
closed. She could not endure the light, or the %urea which flitted 
before her. She felt extremely giddy ; so muel^ so* she vr«9. appre- 
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hensive of fiiUing. An exdamation from her oompftmon caaglit tk 
ear of Lady Wetheral, who was immediately at her dau^hter'a side. 
Christobelle was placed upon a bank, and she leaned agamai k: 
mother*s shoulder. She waved away the gentlemen. 

" Let no one come near me, mamma. Let no one speak to me just 
now." 

The duke and his lordship politely retreated. Lady Wetiienl 
bestowed her sweetest smile upon her daughter, but it was not 
seen ; and it would have added only to Cliristobelle's disquiet if it had 
met her eye. Her ladyship was very soothing. 

" No one shall distress you, Bell ; but if, as I suspect. Lord fan- 
borough has spoken to you rather warmly, you must accustom your- 
self to this sort of thing. Only silly girls are overpowered by a Jove- 
speech or two;-— do collect yourself, my love, and avoid attraction 
notice. This is all as it should be, but collect yourself.'^ 

" Lord Famborough has not " Christobelle could not proceed: 

she felt gasping for breath. 

" Of course not, my dear Bell. A symphony precedes an air — eveiy- 
thing will steal on in proper order. Bouse yourself. Your father is 
coming to us—do not appear girlish." 

Her father's presence and touch revived the spirit of Chriatobelle, 
She rose, and leaued upon his arm ; she felt better when her father 
was near her. She entreated to be allowed to walk with im— to be 
with him on the water and on land. She should be quite well and 
happy— quite composed, if she walked only with At m— with her father. 

" My dear Bell, do not shock me by any display of folly. Lord 
Famborough is lingering near us— resume his assistance, and let ru 
rejoin the company. We are detaining them on the shore." laij 
Wetheral rose as she spoke, with great composure, but a smile of 
pleasure lurked beneath her grave and calm expression of counte- 
nance. How greatly was she mistaken in the cause of her daughter's 
emotion ! 

".You shall be my companion, Chrystal," said her fath^, drawing 
his daughter's arm within his, " and I will take charge of yon. We 
will not delay the party." 

This was not quite in the fitness of things. Her ladyship ms 
discomposed. 

" But, my love. Lord Famborough will have every reason to feel 
offended : it wears a very extraordinary appearance that his lordship 
should be so suddenly deserted. My dear Bell, you cannot altogeiher 
desert your companion." 

"A father's care will not give umbrage to any gentlemao, Ger- 
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binxde. I will attend to my daughter, since she requests it. No one 
Tnrlll plead desertion when I am in question." 

This step discomposed her ladyship's " airangements ;" but impe- 
dlixiQents only roused her mind^ and found employment for her ener- 
gies. All the resources of her genius were brought into fuU 
ox>cnition by this unfortunate occurrence ; and never, in Christo- 
l>elle's earliest days, did she remember her mother more present to 
lierself— more fitted to contend with the exigences of the moment. 
XiOrdPamborough joined them as they proceeded towards the lake. 
3^iss Ponsonby flew towards Christobelle at the same moment. 

" My dear, I would not intrude while you were under such proper 
protection, but I hope you are recovered. What was it— a little 
megrim P '* 

" We have forgotten its proper designation, and even its exist- 
ence," replied Lady Wetheral, smilingly; "lam only anxious my 
daughter should not undertake too much fatigue. I fear her efforts 
in trying to promote amusement for our guest^ Sir John Spottiswoode, 
have overcome her strength." 

^' Miss Wetheral shall not suffer from efforts of any kind this morn- 
ing. My lord, take possession of yout fair cargo, but reserve the 
seat of honour for our young friend." 

Christobelle clung to her father's arm, but Miss Ponsonby did not 
observe the movement. 

" Sur John Wetheral, you are my property ; you must relinquish 
your fair daughter." 

"Are we not admissible together. Miss Ponsonby P " 
"I will have no rival— yes, I change ray mind ; I will have Miss 
Wetheral for my Eucharis, and be myself Calypso, instead of EUen 
Douglas. Where shall I find a Telemachus P " 
" Sir John Spottiswoode," answered Lord Famborough. 
"No, I hate a flirting Telemachus— he is saying sugared sentences 
to Fanny." 
"Mortimer Grey," rejoined his lordship. 
"Nonsense, Telemachus with a hare-lip P— now, -out upon you! 
Miss Wetheral you are mine, and you are Eucharis. I steal you 
from my lord." 

"I cannot resign my fair assignment— racks and tortures shall not 
extort my consent," replied Lord Eanib(»ough. 
Captain Ponsonby came up. 

" What are we waiting for P Your boat is filling, Mary— we must 
not delay. Miss Wetheral, are you of our party P allow me to lead 
you to the boat." 
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''Miss Wettiend is mine/' eried Lord Fsnibocoiigh, ^and I gr 

her to no mortal" 

''It is a freight worth contending for, Fambcwovrgb : state r-- 
daims." 

" The lady's own fair word, Fonsonby." 

" I will hear it from her own lips. Miss Wetheral^ Genios of ll 
Lake, as they truly style you " 

"1 dispute the title," ezdaimed Miss Ponsoi^; " X have sL^* 
adopted the costume, aid I choose to shwe the distinction.'^ 

" Unfortunate Mary, name fatai to peaee upon Loclilev«aiy be sLiBl 
Does Miss Wetheral consign herself wholly «td solely to Jj^rd Fajx- 
bMoughP" 

" I wish to go with my father," eagerly replied Christobelle. 

Lord Famborough bowed praudly and coldly. Captain Ponsonbj 
waTed his hat in the air. 

"Hurrah for Miss Wetheral and independenee ! For ooee, my 
lord, you are refused— checked in your high eaxeeraig. Miss We- 
theral, will you give your fair hand to a portionless son? ** 

Captain Ponsonby held out his arm to eseort her to his vessel; hut 
Christobelle's hand was taken gently yet firmly by her mother. 

" My dear daughter thanks you, gentlemen, for your poiite and 
amusingly agreeable knight-errantry. Captain Ponsonby, howerer, is 
only unsuccessful from being too late. I believe honour is a trsasuze 
too delicate to endure a breath of reproaoh, and we are pledged to 
my Lord Famborough." 

"Then, 'soft ideas fly,'" said Ci^ytain Ponsonby, laying bis hand 
upon his heart. 

' See our oais witii feathered spn^,' " ezchdmed Miss Ponsonby. 

We must stay here no longer. I must not be Calypao— Inr 
Eucharis is taken from me. I bddeve I had better remain on{y 
Mary Ponsonby." 

"Your sound judgment soon crushes imagination," cried her 
brother. "As Mary Ponsonby, you ore a good-tempered, noisy 
kind of girl; but Calypso, or Ellen Douglas, would profe a faikre." 

" No lack of Mentor, however," observed Miss Ponsonby, as aba 
nodded her adieus, and took possession of Sir John Wethond's ann. 
Captain Ponsonby called after her. 

" Mary, I am going to take charge of Lady WetheiaL T^ Morti- 
mer Grey to take my place." 

"Bat your party w^ lose such a dominant apint, my dear Giptain 
Ponsonby," said her ladyship, as Miss Ponsonby waved her iwad, is 
token of assent. 
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Diflaii^i&tmfliit is tiie lot of mortility," replied Captain Ponsonby, 
gaily — '* I cannot divide myself into two, and my beart is witb you." 

Tbe party was soon km&cbed upon the' lake. Captain Ponsonby 
insisted upon taking bis station between Lady Wetberal and her 
daughter, and his gay spirits almost whiled Cfaristobelle into cheer- 
fulness. She saw Sir John Spottiswoode enter the first boat with 
Miss Fanny Poasonby ; but he never tamed to cast a glance towards 
Christobelle— never once came forward to say he hs/ped she was well 
and happy. Her heart swelled with sorrow so poignant, that she 
heeded not Lord Pamboroogh's anxious axraagements to make her 
comfortable — his efforts to secure her from the breeze which rose 
upon the water. She heeded notiiing^'-oaied for nothing. Miss 
Panny Ponsonby might consider the excursion a party of deep 
dchght, and Loc^ev«n might be to her a remembrance of pleasur- 
able thii^; but Christobelle felt the whde affair a mockery. Her 
mother endeavoured to arouse hex fSsculties. 

" My love. Lord Pamborough has spoken twice— his lordship hopes 
you fed no inoonveni^ioe from the sun P " 

"Thank you, I am very comfortable." 

'' My dear Bell, you are not aware Lord Pamborough has placed 
his cloak imder your feet." 

" Thank you, my lord." 

"Por Heaven's sake," whispered her ladyship, ^' throw off tthe girl, 
and be a woman of dignified, composed manners." 

" I wish I was anything but vdiat I am, mamma." 

"NoBsense ; not (me of your sisters aeted so girlishly. I beg you 
will consider my shocked feelings." 

Christobdle did make an effort to shake off the bonds which seemed 
to bind her spirits with links of iron. She turned from the contem- 
plation of Sir Jdin Spottiswoode and Panny Ponsonby, but they rose 
before her like the undying Hydra. She saw them, in imagination, 
engaged in agreeable conversation—the beautiful eyes of Panny 
Ponsonby fixed upon her con^anion's face, and her mind informed 
by his remarks. Christobelle saw him, in fancy, fascinated by her 
loveliness — eager to please — absorbed-— f(M*getful of their own pleasant 
walks together— their readings— their long and happy pauses on the 
terrace, watching the last beams of the summer sun. She started 
with terror. 

"My dear Bell, you are not alarmed?" exclaimed her mother. 
"Lord Pamborough is kind enough to take the hebn." 

Captain Ponsonby smiled. "What! the Genius of the Lake 
alarmed upon her own element ? Porbid it, storms and clouds ! " 
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*' Miss Wetheral, you wotdd feel more' undisturbed if you west t 
my 10 hand," whispered Lord Famborough. 

" Indeed, Miss Wetheral would deceive herself, if she looked f:: 
rest near you, Famborough: I will not part with my suppoctss 
Miss Wetheral, do not be inyeigled away from me. No wiiispaiii^ 
unless it is allowed to ail, if you please." 

"Tou were pointing north this morning, Ponsonby; and now tk 
wind sits easterly." 

" East, west— alas ! I care not whither. 
So thou art safe, and I with thee!" 

exclaimed Captain Ponsonby, turning towards Christobelle^ with i 
smile. 

Lord Famborough became silent and suUen. A deep gloom spread 
oyer his handsome face, and its bland expression faded. Lord Fato- 
borough wore a countenance which Ghnstobelle could never hare 
recognized as the agreeable set of features which first pleased her al 
Lochleven. His lordship turned with indignant pride from* his 
friend, and gave his attention to the Miss Quintins. 

" Bell ! " whispered Lady Wetheral, as Captain Ponsonby again 
stooped forward, to adjust his cloak, " you will lose him." 

" Lose him ! " thought ChristobeUe, — "yes, I have lost him ; for is 
he not uttering 'sugared sentences' to Fanny Ponsonby?— and is lie 
not regardless of his old acquaintance P How easy it is to sit m 
happy, careless tranquillity, when no doud veils our hopes ! How 
happy was I till the Clanmoray party broke through the seclusion of 
Fairlee, and brought a Fanny Ponsonby between me and my peace! 
How happy was I in my freedom, roving amid the groves of Fairlee, 
before Sir John Spottiswoode arrived, to teach me the glow of friend- 
ship, and then to withdraw its light ! '' HI, unhappy, and indif- 
ferent to the scenery, which was her former object of devotion, 
Chnstobelle heeded not the sullen sUence of Lord Fambonyogh, or 
the fears of her mother. The little attention she could spare from 
the conjurations of her wretched fancy, ChristobeUe gave to the gay 
and kind-hearted Ponsonby. 
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Miss Wethbbai.," said Captain Ponsonby, " when I quitted Clan- 
moray, six years ago, I never dreamed of a fair neighbour at Fairlee." 
Six years a$o I vas nursing a doll, Captain Ponsonby." 
fiven so. Ton tease your dolls in youth, and tease our hearts in 
a^e. Like a falling star, you ha^e shot from your sphere, upon the 
banks of ibis lake, and where shall you make your rest ? " 

*' You have been some time in Ireland, Captain Ponsonby, and have 
oanglit the true hyperbole." 

" I had no practice there. Miss Wetheral. If I told a lady she was 
cliaraiing, it was, * Ah now, you're joking ;* and if I advanced with 
classicid allusions, or sparkling metaphor, it was, ' Ah now, Captain 
Ponsonby, yon*re so drdl ! ' " 

" The Irish ladies possibly guessed your character, Captain Pon- 
isxxBky, as it appears to have been a general answer. Tliey knew you 
were either in jest, or sarcastic." 

"Upon my honour, you are wrong. 1 am sincere in word and 
deed.* I am neither fair nor f«dse, the motto of some of myneigh- 
lioiirs. Don't look this way, Famborough." 

* Miss Wetheral/* said his lordship, " do not believe hatf you hear 
from Ponsenby*s Kps.'* 

" It hit my lord hard, you perceive. Miss Wetheral.** 
"My friend Ponsonby is a rover— sans eyes, sans heart— ^san& 
everything. Miss Wetheral." 

" Excellent— faa» ha! " laughed Captain Ponsonby. "I can disprove 
the ehai^. Miss Wetheral. I was in love three whole days, once, at 
Castlebar." 
"And wby so speedy a cure? " ChristobeUe demanded. 
"The lady kept silence three days," he replied, "but, on the fourth 
morning, the charm dissolved ; for she spoke." 

"What could she have spoken, to break a speJso powerful Captain 
Ponsonby P" 

" I met the lady in a pouring rain, and, though I had not been 
introduced to her, we had met often, and were acquainted by name 
wid sight. I offered her my escort and my umbrella. "Ah, now, 
Gaptwn Ponsonby, there's rason in what you say, and I'll be obleeged 
to you/ was ber good-humoured reply. I could bear the brogue 
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tolerably. Miss Wetlieral, for six months' residence had enured meu 
its twang ; but I could not away with the perfect nonchalance vin 
wiiich she exhibited a pair of enormous ancles, and appealed to me npe 
their use. * Ah now. Captain Ponsonby, if I've got no understaai 
ing above, there's plenty below, and I'll be charged for two pair c 
legs through the penny turnpikes.' Farewell the glowing complexic: 
and bright eyes of my love ! I never more gazed upon Miss M*Nab/ 

" Was that your only enlargement of heart. Captain Ponsonby? " 

" Some few relapses there might have been, but none of any con- 
sideration. Miss M'Nab was the most serious love." 

" You are difficult to please." 

" No, I think not ; but I desire to find a sufficiently lovely womaiii 
with sweetness of temper and delicacy of manners, to love with con- 
stancy. If I ever love sincerely, it will be my life-strings — ^the vciy 
breath of my life." 

"Then be very cautious, Captain Ponsonby," said ChristobeUcv 
with a feeling of painful interest. She felt how sorrowful were tk 
disappointments of friendship. "What would the pangs of unrequited 
affection be P 

"Will you be my guardian angel, and watch 'over me^ Mist 
Wetheral?" 

" I cannot undertake such a momentous charge," she replied. Lord 
Farnborough watched the conversation in gloomy silence, and con* 
versed no more with Miss Quintin. Lady Wetheral was gratified by 
the expression of jealousy which darkened his lordship's fine face, for, 
during the little bustle of debarkation, she smiled, and hastily whis- 
pered—" Christobelle, very well managed, my love ; a little jealonsj 
is useful ; but beware of giving offence^ 

" Mamma, you are quite mistaken, indeed you are." 

"Nonsense, Bell; I am keenly watching and deciding." Lord 
Pamborough offered his hand to assist her transit at that moment, 
and the subject was of course dropped. Captain Ponsonby offered 
his hand to Miss Wetheral, and they followed in succession; he 
placed her arm within liis own, as they touched the shore of the little 
island. " Mind, you belong to me. Miss Wetheral ; I shall not rehn* 
quish you now." 

Lord Famborough consigned Lady Wetheral to his father's care^ 
and immediately returned. His lordship appeared offended at the 
disposition of tUngs. 

" Miss Wetheral, I am deputed by Lady Wetheral to bring yon to 

her : allow me " Lord Farnborough put forth his arm. Captain 

Ponsonby interfered. 
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*' No one takes my guardian angel from me. I will take charge of 
!^liss Wctheral with equal care. Miss Wctheral is mine." 

" My claim began earlier, Ponsonby," remarked his lordship, with 
«k look of fierceness. 

*' I will fight for every inch of mine. My good fellow, the Quintius 
are unattended." 

" My delegated place is by the side of Miss Wctheral." Lord 
T^amborough threw a look of defiance at her companion, which terrt 
fied Gfaristobelle. " Oh» pray, take me to my father. Captain Fon 
sonby," she cried ; "pray let me walk with my father." 

" You shall be obeyed." Captain Ponsonby drew her among the 
^oup, who were deciding the plan of refreshment, or arranging their 
dress, and gave her into her father's care ; but Chrlstobelle still 
dreaded the looks of Lord Pamborough. She did not withdraw her 
arm from Captain Ponsonby's support : he smiled. 

" You are my guardian angel, after all. I see your fears, and, while 
they operate to my advantage^ I hope they will continue. How 
delightful it is to be the object of a woman's tender care ! everything 
is so kindly and sUently done." 

" I do not like Lord Pamborough's looks. Captain Ponsonby." 
" Nor I, at all. I am very much alarmed ; and I beg you will keep 
near me." Chrlstobelle laughed. 
" What are you laughing at P" 

ijady Wctheral approached^ leaning on the arm of his grace ; and 
Lord Pamborough also came up. Captam Ppnsonby affected to 
tremble, and assured Christobelle, if she quitted his protection, he 
should be a lifeless corpse. He could not bear the lightning of Lord 
Pamborough's eye, or the thunder of his angry voice, at being 
deprived of his prey. He thought they had better contemplate the 
rums of the little chapel, while the party were quarrelling about the 
dinner-tables. Sir John Wctheral was willing to move ; and Chrls- 
tobelle also was anxious to leave the spot where Sir John Spottis- 
woode stood pertinaciously by the side of Panny Ponsonby. Sickness 
of heart came over her, and she turned from the scene. 

Lochleven crowded all its beauties into the panorama viewed from 
St. Mungo's Isle ; but Chrlstobelle gazed upon them with vacancy : 
her eye could not distinguish, and her mind would not relish them. 
She sat upon a low ruined wall, in utter listlessness ; and, in silence, 
listened to Captain Ponsonby's statement of the scenes which had 
taken place on the spot where they rested, when it had been the 
sepulchre of the dans of Glencoe and Lochaber. Christobelle's 
adoration of ancient legends was sunk in apathy. She dared not 
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turn ber heftd, lest the fearM forms of Fanny Fonsonby nd Vk 
companion should startle her sight. She gased on the hei^^ wh- 
out perceiying their beautiful outline. She listened to Gaptma 
Ponsonby, without the power of retaining his words. A sumnNB 
to the rural dinner alone roused het spirits and eneiigy. 

"Bell, my love, I have preserved a seat for you, near me,** lai 
Lady Wetheral, holding oxd hct hand--" CcM&e to me, my love; jw 
have played truant." 

Oaptain Ponsonby seated Christobelle, and prepared to take pos- 
session of an empty chair on ker left band; but Lady Wc^beml 
smilingly interfered-- 

" My dear Captain Ponsonby, I bdieve your seal beloi^s to anotiier ; 
but probably we can make room for yon. Ah ! the bendies inteilBe 
so ; but where will you £nd a seat? ^cttiswood^ is ihere not a 
vacant seat near you P" 

" Do not disturb yourself. Lady Wetheral. I am perfect^ satisfied 
with my present quarters; and when a tuxn-out is beaten, I sliall take 
a sentinel's place." 

Captain Ponsonby accordingly seated hanself, and devoted his time 
and attention to the wants of (^istsbelle, t31 ImtA FHnaborou^ 
joined them, with a ookl fowl upon bis sih«r fork. 

" I have been my rounds for a supply, and effli only gain one fcendt^ 
Lady Wetheral; a fowl screened from obserratioii by a bed <tf parsley. 
Ponsonby, you'll excuse my resump^on of a seat which is nane by 
right of conquest." 

"I only held it in iear and irembHBg, Famborongh. I relinqpi^ 
my seat with regret ; but if I must, I must. Miss Wetheral, pity my 
sorrow and admire my resolution." Cai>tain Ponsonby rose^ and 
stationed himself behind ber ohalr. 

" My dear fellow, there are two seats at the bottom of tbe table he 
you," said Lord Eamboroagh. 

"I am very happy m my preset situation," le^d CafHtatn Poo* 
sonby ; '^ I am attending upon Miss Wetheral." 

"But the Greys are quite by l^emselves, Ponsonby; do go dowii^ 
and offer your services there." 

** Miss Wetheral} you are wishing for a slice of cold turk^ ; I saw 
yon contemplating it," observed Captain Ponsonby, who took no 
notice of his fri^d's speech. "I fly for it." 

**1 wish Ponsonby would attend to the Gfeys," said his lorddiqib 
as Captain Ponsonby quitted his station. "' I shall be most happy to 
attend upon you and Miss Qmntin." 

The eyes of Ohristobdle were meM m ^ direotion of the twkej^ 
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s Gapittbi YomCDbf lemsrked; far theie sat Sir Jobn SpoHiswoode, 
.nd 'FBoaaay Poascmby was al his side : she tried to withdraw her eyes, 
>ut they were ixed by leaden weights^ and she gaied on. She saw 
^ir J<^m Spottiswoode turn to ask Captain Ponsonby whom he should 
issist to a aliee of the breast; and when Miss Wetheral's name was 
mentioned, he did not kxd: towards her; he tamed and spoke to 
Fanny Ponsonby* Ghristohelle would not allow the tears to rush 
from th^ foimtains, or a sig^ to escape irom her heart, howeyer 
pained vere her feelings. She only resolved never, again to walk as 
slie had done w|th Sir John l^tthrwoode, noTer agam to feel for 
him those kind and friendly sentiments which he knew not how to 
appreciate. Captam Ponsonby returned laughing from his missira. 

" I wish yon. could hear Pansy and your handsome friend. Miss 

Wethciral. They are trying whidi shall make the most glaring 

complimeait to each other. I left your friend talking about the heart 

of a lover, which made Pasny grave. Do look at her, now." Ghrk- 

tdbelle ghweed towards hia sister; her sprightly countenance had 

faded into deei^ attention, as ^ John Spottiswoode spoke earnestly : 

her glowing complexion had changed its bloom, and was become 

pale. Ghmtobelle would have given worlds to have been acquainted 

with their subject. 

"Ponsonby, yoa are devilish rude ; no one has taken wine with the 
Greys," exclaimed Lord Pan^rough, as his friend resumed his 
station behind the chair of Ghristohelle. 

"Ponsonby,** cried Mr. Gfarey, "are yon under orders there, that 
you stand sentinel over Miss Wetheral ?" 

"I wish the guard was relieved. Grey," said Lord Parnborough. 
" Beg your sisters to send a deputation to Ponsonby." 

" They would prefer your lordship," aiBSw>«red Mr. Grey. " I 
speak in their names, because they decline the publicity of con- 
fession." 

"Lord Pamborongh's oowntenance again 'became gloomy; but he 
made no reply to Mr. Grey. His Icor^hip turned to Ghristohelle. 

"Miss Wetheral, aEow me the jdeasure of drinking wine with 
yon." 

Qmstohelle was happy to do so ; and by that action she gratified 
her mother, who sat by her, prou^ happy to witness his lordship's 
vexation at the condnet of Gaptain Ponsonby. Every one appeared 
happy but Ghrisitobelle: she saw every face decked with smiles, and 
each person appeared contented with the merriment of the scene. 
Bbe aione sat ill at ease, and recdved no satisfaction in the attentions 
q{ Lord l«mbc«oach and hia fciend« She wished to be silent v^ 
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alone: she wished to think over the events of the manoDg, ni 
reckon with her heart. She wished to ascertain if her disquiebule 
arose from unrequited friendship, or whether she indeed loved Sb 
John Spottiswoode. The noble friendships which Chriatobelle hd 
contemplated in history teemed with grand and inspiring^ actions-, 
but she read not of eyes turned away from the object, or miscz; 
created through jealous misgivings. If she loved Sir John Spottis- 
woode, what would become of her, should another engross his 
attention and his heart ? While she was lingering with hiku amoo; 
the cliffs of the Lochleven, all was so tranquil, so happy, so calmly 
and fearlessly happy I Why was it not so with her in this gay 
group? 

Christobelle was lost to all sound, till a general move was made. 
The tables were abandoned to the attendants, and the party retired 
to the extremity of the little island, to amuse themselves till the boats 
were again loaded with the spoil of the entertainment. GhristobeUe 
was attended by Lord Famborough and Captain Ponsonby, who 
api>eared tacitly determined to struggle for her attention and annoy 
each other. 

*' Miss Wetheral," said his loidship, " you' will honour me by 
accepting my arm now" 

" Miss Wetheral cannot desert her old companion," remarked Cap- 
tain Ponsonby, again stepping forward and taking her hand; bat 
Christobelle withdrew it. 

" I should like to understand your claims to Miss Wetheral's 
notice, Ponsonby." 

'' Never mincC my good feUow. A lady possesses her own right to 
select and approve." 

''Am I to understand, Miss Wetheral, that Captain Ponsonby is 
selected by you P " 

Lord Eamborough spoke with a bitter sneer, and stood before 
Christobelle with a raised complexion, awaiting her answer. She was 
fearful of unpleasant scenes ; she wished to avoid notice : she oodd 
only decide not to receive assistance from either gentleman. They, 
however, walked on either side of her, and the trio silently mixed 
among the retiring group. Sir John Wetheral reUeved his daughter's 
perilous situation by his approach. Lord Famborough might con- 
ceal much beneath the restraint of polished society ; but his temper 
was strongly irritable ; it glistened in his eye, and fired his countenanoe^ 
whenever Captain Ponsonby addressed Christobelle. The oompany 
formed into little parties, on a green bank which swelled to^rards the 
water's edge; and, by some unseen chance^ Christobelle was gxoi^ed 
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the little knot which contained Sir John Spotiiswoode. Their eyes 
Iia.d not met since they qnitted Clanmoray. Captain Ponsonby and 
liis guest were crouched at her feet ; her father sat beside her, and 
Mir. Grey, with the Miss Ponsonbys, completed the number. The 
rest of the party sat only a few paces apart ; but they were en- 
gaged in different subjects of conversation, and did not unite with 
tliem. 

Captain Ponsonby requested his sister Fanny to enlighten the 
company upon the interesting conversation which had taken place 
between herself and her companion at dinner. 

" It is vain to say,'* he continued, " that the subject is forgotten, 
for I left you discoursing upon a lover's heart ; and your face, Panny, 
"was so full of interest, I was obliged to bespeak Miss Wetheral's 
attention." 

Panny Ponsonby coloured, but disclaimed any peculiar interest in 
the subject. Her eyes sought the ground, and Christobelle fancied 
they filled with tears. Her sister begged to be heard a few moments 
upon the subject. She was rather inspired by the dinner, the party, 
and the beautiful scenery, and she ventured to think she could define 
a lover's heart, if her audience were inclined to listen. 

"Silence in the court!" exclaimed Lord Parnborough. "The 
deponent speaks." 

"A lover's heart," resumed Miss Ponsonby, waving her hand, " is 
ennobled by affection, grand in its conceptions ** 

"There you are out, Mary," cried her brother; "on the very 
threshold you have stumbled. "What is a more jealous, narrowed, 
dull, complaining concern than love, and a lover's heart ? Can 
anything be more disturbing, distrustful, and moody, or moi-e 
capricious P " 

" Speak on, Arthur ; I know very Httle about the matter, I believe, 
while your long absence has doubtless taught you knowledge," cried 
Miss Ponsonby. 

"Does not love create suspicion ? "—Christobelle cast her eyes 
involuntarily towards Sir John Spottiswoode, and met his fixed, melan- 
choly look. His eye was instantly withdrawn. 

" Does not love create melancholy P " continued Captain Ponsonby, 
turning to Christobelle ; " does it not produce the desire to please, 
while it restrains the ability, Parnborough P Does it not bow down 
the head, and make pale the cheek, Panny P " 

Panny Ponsonby started at her brother's address, but she smiled 
good-humouredly at the question. Her head had bent forward, and 
her attention was earnestly given to the definition of the love^" 
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heart. Her attitude liad attracted the notice of her liveJj brotki, 
and drawn down his remark ; but its purport was received as gc3i^ 
as its intention to give offence was innocent. Not so XjordTao- 
borough. He rose proudly from the humble position he hid 
assumed, and retired to the group detached from hts party. Cs^ 
tain Ponsonby continued his remarks, while a satisfied smile plajed 
on his lips. 

''Altogether, love deforms and beautifies; it makes theiiumble and 
silent man talkative ; and it causes the yiolent man to throw off the 
mask which veils his fiery spirit. The less we know of the sabtle 
deity, the happier we are in freedom of heart and spirit ; bat onoe 
receive him to your bosom^ and adieu for ever to the calm pleasures 
of life." 

"I thought, Arthur, 'love was heaven, and heaven was love;* at 
least, that is my idea of the passion." 

"Mary!" exclaimed her brother, "presume not to touch upas 
ground where your foot has never yet trod. Be wise, and remain in 
your ignorance, uninteresting and uninformed. There can be no 
heaven in the dire suspense, the conscious feeling, the fear of acoro, 
the unrequited pang, the jealous agony of heart, the sighs of un- 
certainty." 

Eanny Ponsonby rose hastily from her verdant seat, and Sir John 
Spottiswoode accompanied her; but they moved in different directions, 
when they reached the site of the ehapel which once stood in this 
island, a place of worship for the living, and an asylum for the dead. 
Eanny Ponsonby appeared to seek refuge in solitary contemplation ; 
for she sought the most distant spot, and stood gazing upon the lake. 
Sir John Spottiswoode remained among the relics of the dead, and 
seated himself on the low wall where Christobelle had listened to 
Captain Ponsonby's legendary tales in listless indiffer^ice. 

'* In general," said Captain Ponsonby, "an orator draws an audi- 
ence by his powers of speaking, but I have chased mine into eveiy 
comer of this little earth. Either I have said too little or too much. 
Mary and Mortimer are my best supporters. Sir John Wetherai, 
you are considered a veteran. Come, Miss Wetherai, let us foUow 
the multitude ; it is vain to waste my talent in empty space, so I 
dissolve the meeting." 

Captain Ponsonby sprang to his feet, and the little group gradually 
dispersed. Miss Ponsonby declared her brother should have been 
educated for the bar in lieu of the army, he held forth so fluently 
upon unintelligible subjects ; and she challenged Mortimer Grey to 
assist her in discovering the lost victims to Arthur's oratory. They 
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et forth ia tke diceeiion of the s^t where lansy Fonacod^y sfcill 
rtood absorbed, and alone. Captain Ponsooby waJked ehattinglij 
Dliristobelle, who leaned upon her father's arm, and all bent their 
steps towards the little ruined chajvel. 

'* Who would have supposed so many gmves, heraldk devices^ and 

:riide sculpture, to lie forgotten and deserted here?" said Captain 

^3?oiisoiiby, pointing to the yarions relics of other times which lay half- 

iDuried in the earth around. *'How many stirring eTenta have 

filled this soil with mouldering bones, and caused the tears to flow 

from maidens' eyes !" 

" How many fearful feuds have made these Eooimtaina echo with 
shouts and cries of blood 1 " remarked Sir John Wetheral. 

'* Ay, but picture to your mind's eye the funereal procession of the 
clans, slowly winding down those bold cliis in silent soixow, while 
the pibroch screamed its wild notes to wail the dead." Ci^ttain Pon- 
sonb/s countenance assumed a graver expression aa he spoke^ and 
Christobelle thought it infinitely became the cast of hia featnrea. It 
X>assed away quickly, as they advanced towards Sir John Spotti^* 
woode, and he resumed his playful mood. 

'' Sir John Spottiswoode, Miss Wetheral likens yon to a lover be* 
walling his mistress." 

" Pray, Captain Ponsonby, do not say so," exclaimed C^idtobelle» 
in alarm. 

'' You lodged as if you thought so, Miss Wetheral. Why is your 
eye so expressive ?" 

Christobelle felt distressed beyond measure at Captain Ponsonby'a 
thoughtless speech, which elicited a cold smile £Fom Sir John Spotti^^ 
woode. How could he smile so coldly upoa her ? 

Christobelle had no spirits to reply to the cheerful remarks of 
Captain Ponsonby, who continued chatting, with enviable ease of 
heart, upon every subject which offered itself to his notice. She was 
listening to a conversatic» infinitely more attractive between her 
father and Sir John Spottiswoode ; but Caption Ponsonby's vivacity 
perpetually interrupted her attention, and called forth an unwilling, 
and absent reply. There is no annoyance so galling as the society of 
the happy when a heart is struggling with grie^ which seeks silemce 
and solitude. 

''Miss Wetheral, I bespeak your attention to those masses of 
clouds rising in the west ; are they not beautiful ? Did you ever 
fancy forms in the clouds ? I do, often. See, Miss Wetheral, I 
can outline a lion rampant perfectly in that fleecy ckmd-rcaa yoa 
see it?" 
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Christdbelle was disturbed: Sir Jolin Spottiswoode had spoika 
about AlvertoB, and she wished to catch his words as they beca 
indistmct. She answered Captain Fonsonby hastily, " No, indeed.'' 

"I will point it out more distinctly. Fix your eye upon tiie t}uK 
dark cloud, and by the side of that cloud stands the lion rampaDt. 
Now do you see what I meanP " 

" Yes," replied Christobelle, almost peevishly, " I think I see what 
you mean." She trusted the subject was now ended. 

" Well, can you distinguish a chariot and pair, Miss Wetheral ? I 
see them distinctly, and in excellent proportions." 

"It pains my sight. Captain Fonsonby, to fix my eyes upon the 
heavens." . 

"I will shade the light with my hat," said Captain Fonsonby; 
" there, now your eyes are safe : the sun is behind my hat." 

Christobelle was obliged to give her attention to the indefatigable 
Captain Fonsonby, and she lost all hope of Sir John Spottiswoode's 
remarks. Her spirits were powerfully depressed; happily as the 
morning had opened upon her cheerful expectations, every pleasant 
prospect was clouded now. Sir John Spottiswoode had becm gay and 
playful in conversation till they alighted at Chmmoray, and from that 
moment her evil genius had pursued her. Why was the companion 
of her walks so changed, and why was he so cold and silent to his 
£riend? 

It appeared to Christobelle that Sir John Spottiswoode suffered 
under an equally potent spelL The tone of his voice as he spoke to 
her father was low and melancholy, and there was an expression in his 
withdrawn eyes which particularly affected her. It was not of anger, 
— ^he was too kind to feel angry ; it was not of irritability, such as she 
had seen flashing and dull by turns in her mother's countenance. 
There was an expression, touching and attractive ui his disquietude, 
which went at once to her heart, and occupied its thoughts. She 
could ill endure the rapid remarks and conversation of Captain Fon- 
sonby : how she wished to be again at Fairlee, free from observation, 
and at liberty to think upon all that had occurred, in the solitude of 
her own apartment ! Oh, that she had never seen Fanny Fonsonby ! 
It was Fanny Fonsonby who pointed the arrow of jealousy at her 
heart, and tore the veil from her eyes. It was Fanny Fonsonby who 
taught her that friendship was but a doak for deeper feelings, and 
that the pain she inflicted betrayed a heart prostrate before that deitjr 
whose arrows, under a borrowed nam^ enter unsuspiciously into the 
soul of his victim. 

"But, Miss Wetheral, you are meditating too gravely," resumed 
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Oaptain Ponsonby, after a pause of some minutes ; "the tombs of a 
tliousand souk cause your eye to grow heavy. Let us sing away 
csune upon these swelling earths. Where are the mkthful ones, and 
^^eir\iere are the singing-men and the singing-women ? The Greys are 
all musical." 

The vivacious Captain Ponsonby called the party round him, and 

i bey seated themselves on the mounds which were scattered thickly 

round the chapel. The Greys formed the centre of the group, and 

'tbcir full voices wafted along the waters that beautiful glee of Galoot's 

" Desolate is the dwelling of Moma." The effeet was truly delicious. 

l>esolate, indeed, was the ground upon which they sat ; and silent, 

indeed, were the sounds which in former times burst from the shores 

of Lochleven. The harmony and its wildly poetic words accorded 

\vell with the scene before and around them. "Yet a few years, and 

the blast of the desert comes," fell upon Ghristobelle's ear, and roused 

a thousand emotions. 

It seemed to describe in one short sentence the tale of life ; and it 
too truly illustrated her own wretched position. She could not 
repress the tears which flowed at the thought, that even in her early 
youth, care was beginning to do its work. She turned involuntarily to 
look upon fanny Ponsonby, the author of her wretchedness. She 
was seated a little apart, and her head had sunk upon her breast, as 
though the harmonious sounds had lulled her into deep repose ; but 
Christobelle saw the heavings of her bosom, and knew she wept. 

The Greys concluded their song, and Captain Ponsonby was called 
upon to lend his talents towards the harmony of the scene. The 
young officer was nothing loth : with inexpressible softness, and in 
excellent taste, he sung :— 

" There's somethinff in that bonny face, 
I neyer saw before, lassie; 
Tour actions a' bore sic a grace, 
I faze and I adore, lassie." 

Captain Ponsonby turned towards Christobelle, as he concluded 
the last line of the fbrst stanza, and he pressed his hand gallantly upon 
his heart, as he'gave the hat verses : — 

" Sweet is the spring, and sweet the rose. 
When moisten'd by the shower, lassie ; 
Bright on the thorn the dewdrop glows. 

At mom's refalgent boor, lassie : 
Bat brighter, purer far than these 
Thou art, and charm'st me more, lassie, 
^ Than tongue can tell ;— I wondering gaze, 
I gaze and I adore, lassie.'* 
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Cbiistobelle bloahed deeply at the general notiee wldc^ G^iIib 
Fonsonb/s maimer attracted towards her, and Lady W^beral ilK»gk 
it prudent to l»eak up the purty, lest the offended ooimtaBaiioe r 
Lord Famboroiigh shonld deepen^ and produce results ia Jiis cat 
duct, which would overthrow her dearest plans. She tarojed to Mis 
Pcmsonby. 

" My dear Misa Ponsonby, are not those douds thieateaug ? i 
have observed them some minutes with fearful foreboding^ : my dts 
Bell, fold your plaid round you>— the air ia becoming freah." 

The attention of the party was turned anxiously to the west, sod 
General Fonsonby advised aa immediate return to the opposite shore. 
Captain Fonsonby went forward to order the boatmeft to tbeir oais» 
and Lord Famboroucrh took his vacant place by the side of Chzisto> 
belle. His lordship sp6k» with much vdiemeBoe of manner. 

"You have been bored with your neighbour, Miss Wethend, jd 
you have preferred him to me." 

" Captain Fonsonby did not wenry me. my k>fd." 

"I hate those talking fellows^ yet ladies love to be mtteaded by 
them. I can't think why all kdies like Fonsonby to ran «ller them." 

Christobelle was offended by Lord Famborough'a exprettioDS. 
When his lordship attended her from Lochleven Caatk to IVuriM 
Cove, all was courtesy and gaUant bearing; but his lordsfa^ had 
become overbearing, and, if she might so express it» he was actually 
offensive in St Mungo's Isle. She made no r^y. 

''Allow me to take charge of you to the shctfe, Miss Wetheral," 
continued his lordship. 

Christobelle hesit«U«d. " Captain Fcmsonby, I b^ve— I ntiier 
think " 

"Of course, I must give way," replied his lordship, drily; "of conrac, 
every thing must give way to Captain Fonsonby." 

Captain Fonsonby came np, to annoonoe all was in readiness; and 
the party rose to prepare for departure. Lady Wetheral approached 
her daughter. 

"Bell, you ar^ devoting yourself very publicly to Ci^vtaiaPmisoBby. 
I entreat you to be cautious, and accept Lord Famborongh's offer of 
attendance." 

" Mamma, I am offlended with Lord Famborough.'* 

" Do not be silly, Miss Wetheral ; this is not the moment to exhibit 
offended feelings. I wish you to walk with my lord, and return under 
his charge." 

Lady Anna Herbert passed, leaning on Mr. Grey's arm. "JBc 
quick, fair ladies, for there is Qvery chance of rain," she exdaimed; 



-the botimmi j^rogHOsUeaite weather before we readi the ai&in 



GDhere was much bustle ia kmrying iato the boats, md the wind 
rose suddealy, sweeping in gusts ovex tiie lake, ere the party left the 
iLsHaanA, Ghristobelle was hurried rapidly into the little vessel, between 
JLford Earnborofugh and Captain Ponsonby, and the rain b^^ to 
descend in torrents, as they placed her, in the oonfnsion, between Sir 
J'olm Spotliswoode and Eaniiy Ptmsonby. 

" On, on, for your lives !" cried Captain Fonsonby, addressing the 

; "boatmen ; and the paity were laimdied npon the waters of Lochleven. 

Ghristobelle was by the side of 8k Jdm Spottiswoode, and her mind 

-was tranqail as they rowed ny^dly towai^ Glanmoray. He held an 

xLiubrella over her head, and endeavoured to guard her from the 

storm^ by spreading his doak round her feet and knees. She felt 

distressed and nnoomfortaUe at the thought of his own exposure to 

the rain and wind. She entreated him to suffer hex to return the 

^ook, without which he must be odd and oomfortlesss. 

.*' No," he replied gravely; " I do not consider my own fedings, I 
ymsh to secure your eomfort.'' 

''But I have no oomfoEt in dq^ving you of warmth and shelter : 
you wiM eatoh a severe cold.'' 

" Never mind, Mifls Wetherai ; my mother and Sophia will nurse 



''At Alvf^oni" exelaxmed Chnatobelle, in astonishment; *'ftt 
Alverton ! " 

" Why not, Miss Wt^enlf" he aaksd in low tones ; and his fine 
dark eyes were fixed upon her with sock deep expression ! 

"Oh, no, if yon are ill. I will nurse you; and Fairlee shall be 
your ." 

OhristobeUe stopped : her heart beat thickly--she could not speak 
the conclusion of her senteaoe— a weight, as of iron, bore down her 
eyelids, and she remained silent. 

"You have been happy to^y, my pupflf " said Sir Mm Spotti's- 
woode, afkr a moment's pause. 

CShiistobelle waved her hand ailentiiy. She eould not trmst her 
voice; but Fanny Ponscmby was talking to Lord Eamborough, aud 
she was wretched at the allusion to Alverton. Curiosity, anxiety, 
and the horrors of suspense, gave her courage to address her com- 
panion again; and she ask^d, in the reddessness of despair, why he 
contemplated returning so soon ittfco Shropshire. 
' "fieoaae," he said» "LochlevBn is now a fevernqpot u^on my 
heart" 
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Christobelle vept silently. Captain Fonsonby sat in the stench I 
the boat without speaking, as though even his gay spirit could hs : 
resist the heavy rain ; and every one appeared to be cold, weaif, ac: 
dispirited. Except Fanny Fonsonby's voice, which sung, in lov 
tones, a plaintive air, not a sound escaped the party till they reacbed 
the shore; and then commenced another dbagreeable contenikE 
between Lord Famborough and Captain Fonsonby. 

" Miss Wetheral, I claim you tku time," said his lordship, hastily 
passing Fanny Fonsonby, and offering his hand. 

" My good fellow," cried Captain Fonsonby, " I am before yoa 
half a minute, and have won the prize." 

''I cannot understand why you persevere so pertinacioiisly in 
appropriating Miss Wetheral, Fonsonby." 

"Can you, indeed, be ignorant upon such a point, Famborongfa? 
Take care. Miss Wetheral— step firmly, and hold my hand.'' 

" I must observe that you are needlessly officious, Fonsonby.*' 

" Tell me so elsewhere, Famborough ; at present, I am attending 
upon Miss Wetheral." 

Christobelle looked imploringly at Sir John Spottiswoode, bat he 
was uncloaking Fanny Fonsonby, and she had taken his arm, to share 
with him the shelter of his umbrella. Christobelle cared not, then^ 
who became her escort. Captain Fonsonby would not nnderstand 
Lord Famborough's anger, or reply to his observations ; he diatted 
gaily, as he unclasped the heavy boat>cloak, which shronded and 
encumbered Miss Wetheral's figure. 

"In spite of the storm. Miss Wetheral, you spring brightly from 
your nest, untouched by the rain-drops ; how do yon manage to be » 
unlike the rest of the world ? We will not wait for the other boat, 
which would detain us some time. Let me get you safely to Claii- 
moray. Take my arm fearlessly, and I will guide and support yoo 
up the pathway. Famborough will be kind enough to escort the Miss 
Greys." 

Lord Famborough threw a haughty look at Captain Fonsonby, but 
he made no answer. His lordship folded his cloak xonnd his tall 
slight figure, and ascended the pathway in silence, and without t 
companion. The "Miss Greys remained unattended on the shore of 
Lochleven. 

" Famborough is offended in earnest," observed Captain Ponsonlqr, 
" and the gentle sirens are to suffer. Miss Wetheral, yoa hare pat a 
feud between me and my noble guest." 

**! am sorry. Captain Fonsonby, if anything unpleasant ahodil 
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5urise between yon and my lord. It is altogether innocently done on 
my part.'* 

*' Oh ! yes, you look so dove-like and so guileless, and yet you wield 
s\xcli warfare." 

" Xiord Famborough appears easily irritated.'* 
''Famborough has been used to such easy conquests, that he 
xesents the appearance of indifference. You have piqued him, Miss 
W etheral ; nevertheless, I am concerned to see the Miss Greys climb- 
ing the path alone in this rain. This is an unexpected termination to 
our agreeable day. It has been a really delightful day to me." 

"Lochleven can never disappoint its visitors. Captain Ponsonby; 
eTcn in this rain, how beautiful it is ! " 

" Lochleven would, though, if certain persons and things did not 
combine to please me. I have enjoyed myself to-day— but you were 
my companion ; I was with you at dinner— on the wall of the rum — 
everywhere ; and I have spent an extremely captivating day. I wonder 
^liat kind of day Famborough will represent it P'* 
"As very agreeable, no doubt.". 

" I differ with you. Miss Wetheral. Fanny and your friend have 
seven-league boots on, I fancy— how they are bounding on ! I admire 
your friend. Miss Wetheral— fine, handsome fellow, only he looks 
melancholy." 
"Does hep" 

"Yes; his eyes were fixed upon your hand a full-half hour at 
dinner, — an hour, as we sat talking, and all the voyage ; yet, like Lady 
Macbeth, his eyes were open, but their sense was closed. He has a 
lady-love in the south." 

Ghristobelle started at Captain Fonsonby's suggestion. Impos- 
sible! she would not believe it! She never heard such a things 
alluded to. If Sir John Spottiswoode loved in the south, Mrs. Pyn- 
sent would have named it. How came Captain Ponsonby to imagine 
such folly ! The very supposition of Sir John's attachment, however, 
created pain, and chilled her into silence. Captain Ponsonby's con- 
versation soon became wearisome, and she was glad when they 
reached Clanmoray. 

It was a relief to find Lord Famborough absent, and still more a 
relief to perceive the second party approaching in the distance. She 
wanted to be at Fairlee, to enjoy rest, and silence, and free commu- 
nion with her thoughts. Captain Ponsonbjr's spirits were oppressive, 
and his polite anxiety amounted to absolute annoyance. Chiistobelle 
was iU and restless, and eager to return home. 
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The carriag6 was ordered as soon as Lady Wetiiecal arrived, » 
the Fairlee party.were supplied by Miss Ponsonby with coadaitd^ 
refreshment in the article of stockings imd shoes. £very odr 
apparel had been spared, by the thoughtful cares of Mre. PoEDsoDbj 
who had wisely ordered a dep6t of cloaks and umbrellas on boart 
Lord Famboroiigh did not i^pear during their nhort rest at Qc- 
moray, and Captain Ponsonby led GkiistobeUe to the carriage, after 
the ceremonies of leave-taking had ocrndttded. Miss Ponsonbj hoped 
to enjoy Miss Wetheral's society a little moro esdoatvely at a fntoit 
time; but she seemed to be the entire prq[>erty of Artiuir and 
Lord Eamborongh at St. Mungo's Isle. There was jMntiey in aliov- 
ing novelty to exhaust its powers of pleaeaBg ; aakd she would reserve 
her society till it would fiH up a chasm, farmed by ike aeoeflaioa of as 
admirer. "Depend upon it^ aH this canaot last, £ur Chtigtobellfi 
and, like me, you will some da^r search in vaia for a T61^maqBe.'' 

"/shall not live to see the day; Miss Wethoral/' said her inother, 
as he led Christobelle forward. 

"Don't attach the smallest credit to Arthur's ocnaptiffieata," aied 
Miss Ponsonby, kissing h^ hand. 

" Mary is very incorrect in her statememts, Miss Wetheral," said 
Captain Ponsonby, as they passed t^aoug^ ^ hall, "fou wiH leeeive 
me with a smile, if I call at Eairlee to-morrow ? " 

" With many smiles. Captain Ponsonby." 

"No; one little particular weloome smile is my hope — ^give your 
many smiles to Pamborough. Pare you wi^ ! " 

Christobelle entered the carriage, and Sir John Spottiswoode 
followed ; but he seated himself by Lady Wetheral's side. Captain 
Ponsonby waved his hand, and stood in the rain, till tiie txees con- 
cealed him from sight. 



CHAPTER XXVL 

Ladt Wbthbbal spc^e of the morning's entertainioettt witii per- 
fect approbation, as they drove home. "Everything was so agieesHy 
arraoged—eveiybody was so iaolined to be amused, wfaick oonstititod 
tbfi charm of a.party aifreKo, Lord Famboroagh, p»faa|M, was kn 
disposed to consider himself at ease i^»a '^le Nst of the ««oop; hut 
circumstances did go a little 'a tori et a travert' with poor Loid 
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-]E*amboroiigh. Some people were in the wrong place, assuredly, 

-wliich might create a little uneasiness ; but, considering the difficulty 

of selecting and arranging a large morning party, it had been 

. admirably conducted. There was a little too much vivacity in ( ap- 

, tain Ponsonby's manner : he- was rather too empres»S—\i\ki Lord 

Pamborough displayed the man of fashion in every movement." 

u Christobelle did not argue against her mother's opinions, and Sir 

• John Spottiswoode sat, determined to be silent. 

"Lord Farnborough," continued Lady Wetheral, "tells me he 
. intends wandering round Lochleven some weeks longer.'* 

" At Clanmoray ? " asked Christobelle. 
I "No, my love, he thmks of building at Kinross." Christobelle 
s sank back into her former position, quite indifferent to the where- 
about of Lord Farnborough. Her ladyship resumed : — " Sir John, 
; what a lovely creature is Fanny Ponsonby ! I think I never beheld 
more beautiful eyes ! " 

"Miss Ponsonby is a beautiful woman ! " replied Sir John Spottis- 
woode. 

"I mean Fanny Ponsonby, the lady you monopolized, my dear 
Spottiswoode." 

" I mean the same lady ; but I was guilty of no monopoly. Lady 
Wetheral." 

" She is most lovely, indeed. My dear Bell, what an agreeable 
companion Miss Fanny Ponsonby would be to share in your lake 
diversions ! " 

"No, mamma; pray don't ask Fanny Ponsonby-— pray, think of no 
companion for me. I am a solitary being. I love to be alone." 
"My dear girl, you are jealous ! " 

" I am not jealous of any one, I hope. I admire Miss Fanny Pon- 
sonby— I thiii her very lovely— but I require no companion." 

" Would you live quite alone, my love ? It is not the wish oi a 
young lady in general." 

" When I feel particularly dull, mamma, I will ask for Miss Fanny 
Ponsonby." 

Christobelle could not clearly define her fear of Miss Fanny Pon- 
sonby's society, but her name would evermore be coupled with 
painful feelings. The first emotion of jealousy towards another had 
been elicited by her, and perhaps the recollection of that suffering 
inclined her to shun the innocent cause of the subtle intruder. Chris- 
tobelle became restless at the mention of such a visitor at Fairlee ; 
and though she endeavoured to reason away her aUnn, tUe internal 
straggle increased. What could her mother mean F 
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The clouds broke away towards the eyening, and the 
the terrace was soon dry, though the raindrops hxmg npon eTHy 
leaf, and the blight lake lay tranquil after the storm. liOchleTenni 
beautiful in its freshness, and the green tints of its wooded sida 
stood out in deeper and brighter light and shade from the hetTj 
showers. Yet Sir John Spottiswoode did not ask ChristobeDe to 
walk with him ; he did not ask her to admire with him the settrnf 
sun, or to look with him upon the deepening shades of evening. Be 
sat profoundly attentive over " Bacon's Essays," and not onoe did 
his eye or lip address her. She also endearonred to read^ but her 
thoughts wandered over the inddents of the morning. Her eyes 
^ed themselves upon the lake, and not npon the page of history, as 
she considered the disappointments of the day^ and mnsed upon the 
changed manner of Sir John Spottiswoode. She wished they had 
never joined the party to St. Mungo's Isle—she wished she 'had per- 
severed in her solitary habits, and never accepted the invitation to 
Clanmoray. 

Captain Ponsonby had wearied her, and Lord Eamborough's manna 
had offended her. Were these things wl equivalent to the estranged 
manner of her friend? She wished she had been Fanny Ponsonby; 
for then Sir John Spottiswoode woidd have son^t her. She wished 
she had been Fanny Ponsonby; for then the gentlemen would have 
avoided her. She had no pleasure in being so publicly attended by 
Captain Ponsonby and his guest. She would have given worids to 
have been silent and free from remark. 

Lady Wetheral took her seat by Christobelle's side^ as she gazed 
vacantly upon the sparkling waters. 

"Your thoughts are far away, my love; and yet I can guess their 
flight. They are at this moment at Clanmoray; and you are thinking 
of Panny Ponsonby." 

The truth of the remark startled ChristobeUe. It broag^t the 
colour into her face and forehead. 

" Never mind Fanny Ponsonby, Bell You have no rival th^e !" 

" Bo you think so, mamma P " she exclaimed. '' How can yon pos- 
sibly tell his feelings P" 

" His attention was exclusively given to you, Bdl; though I confeai 
you coquetted rather rashly.^' 

" With whom did I coquette, mamma P I cannot endure that 
expression ; it sounds so frivolous and vain." 

"My love, strangers would remark you flitted too much with 
Captain P<msonby ; though Joould comprehend your inteatimiB; and 
I was amusTed with yoor Uttte traeaneriet'* 
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"But how can 70U jud^ of his feelings towards Miss Fanny 
IPonsonby, mamma?" 

"Because her attachment to him could not be concealed; it was 
apparent in her looks^ and in the pain she discovered during his 
attentions to you." 

"We hardly exchanged words, mamma^" remarked Christobeile, 
in great surprise; "and then oxJy in the boat returning &om the 
ifiland." 

"I am ignorant of what took place during your return, my love ; 
but I saw enough to convince me that Lord Famborough does not 
return the love of poor Panny Pcmsonby." 

Lord Pamborough I— and h^ thoughts were with Sir John Spot- 
tiswoode ! Her tjea fell upon the lake in bitter disappointment. 
" I thought he had watched me~*I thought he had not eared for 
Panny Ponsonby ! " were her silent reflections. 

"I see/' continued Lady Wetheral, in tones of t^umph, "his lord- 
sliip is jealous of Captain Ponsonby; and there you acted with great 
tact. I am sure it will lead to a proposal. He will be afraid of Arthur 
Ponsonby; and it will lead him to take a hasty step, but thai step 
will exalt you into the future duchess of Forfar. I fancied his grace 
asthmatic this morning; he certainly wheezed very painfully as we 
walked up the patliway. This will raise you far above your sisters, 
my love ; far more exalted than Julia. Lord Pamborough has proved 
my physician ; he has entirely chased away my nervous complaints." 
• Christobelle oould not answer. She quitted the room in haste, and 
took shelter in her own apartments. There she prostrated herself, 
and prayed for a tranquil spirit. She, knew her mother's temper, and 
was aware of her ambitious spirit ; but she did not like Lord Eam- 
borough, and never would she sell herself to be his wife. She would not 
confess that she loved Sir John Spottiswoode, or that she had given 
her affeetions to one who did not value the gift;; but she would surely 
and peneveringly dedioe Lord lamborough, if indeed that hasty 
step was evw tak^ whidi was to proceed from anger towards his 
friend, Captain Ponsonby. 

Christobelle had witnessed Clara's misery, and suspected that Julia 
was not happy in her grandeur ; therefore, she would not become the 
third prey to her mother's overweening ambition. She might suffer 
reproaches and harsh conduct ; but she would not marry for wealth, 
and pine away in silent misery, a beacon to the thoughtless and the 
avaricious. If Sir John Spottiswoode quitted Pairlee, and if Loch- 
leven was a fever^spot upon his heart, Christobelle* felt she must 
endue sorrow : it oould not be more despairing than the feelings of 
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Fanny Ponsonby, to vrhom her heart now dang in i^ymx>atliy^ isi 
without pain. Fanny Ponsonby would be now a companion nor 
grateful to her taste ; all jealous fears were ended^ and they cosL 
walk and weep together in fellowship. Poor Fanny Ponsonl?. 
Christobelle wept for her and for herself. She remembered k: 
abstracted look, and the haste with which she fled from her brother^! 
remarks upon love. She remembered the downcast eye when Sr: 
John Spottiswoode addressed her upon the subject of a lover's heaif, 
and she saw her weep during the singing of '* Desolate is the dwdHo; 
of Moma." How her heart yearned now to be near her ! 

Christobelle felt too unwell to return again into the drawing'-rooaL 
The struggle of her thoughts brought on severe headache, and she 
tried to forget her disquietude in sleep. Jjady Wetheral visited he 
daughter, before she retired for the night, and smiled as she spoke d 
her hasty retreat. 

"Did Sir John Spottiswoode miss me?" Christobelle asked in 
some perturbation, as she rose from an unrefreshing doze^ to listen to 
her remarks. 

"No, my love, I believe not. He expressed very polite regrets at 
your indisposition ; but he has been reading the whole evening, fie 
mentioned his return into Shropshire the end of this week.'' 

Christobelle sank back in silence upon her pillow. 

" Good night, my love, I will not keep you awake ; but I trust 
your headache will be slept away. Take sal-volatile, and those 
nervous drops, they always did me good, and we shall see what to- 
morrow will bring forth." 

" So soon does he go, mamma P" 

"Tes, my love. I think it would be advisable to ask Lord Para- 
borough to Pairlee, to superintend his intended little sporting-box 
at Kinross. I shall sound your father. Good night, BelL" 

Lady Wetheral retired, and left Christobelle again in silence and ia 
darkness. She could not sleep. The night passed io slowly, as she hj 
revolving all these things in her mind ! When she was hKppf, her 
nights flew by, and she rose refreshed ; but now, the hours lagged 
heavily, and her waking thoughts were upon the departure of Sir 
John Spottiswoode, and the introduction of Lord Famborongh in hit 
place. She did not rise refreshed. She was tired and unhappy whea 
she descended into the breakfast-room. Sur John Spottiswoode was 
there alone ; and, as he paid the compliments of the morning; his 
voice was thick, and sounded hoarse. Christobelle was sure he had 
caught cold uifon the water; and it was to protect her that he ex- 
posed himself to wet, and had thrown off hia doak. She was am* 
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come by the recollection; and, though she approached him timidly, 
she was in anxious fear lest he should suffer by his attention. His 
hand was heated as it touched hers in salutation, and she held it in 
alarm. 

" Oh, you are feverish and ill, and you haye caught cold by giving 
me your cloak ! What can I do for you P " 

" 1 have a little headache and sore throaty" he replied, smiling ; 
•' but it will pass away, I hope, in the course of the day." 

" It was that doak," replied Christobelle, quite absorbed with fear, 
and totally forgetful that her hand was stiU held by him— -"it was 
that cloak which you took off so suddenly, against my wishes. I was 
sure you would be ill ! " 

" I am not ill," he answered, feelingly : ''your kind sympathy has 
cured me ; but let me observe ifour psJe cheeks in return, and let me 
mourn over them" Sir John Spottiswoode led her to the window, 
aftd looked so kindly at her, that tears sprang into her eyes. " Here 
are tokens of a restless night," he said — " here are signs of sleepless 
hours and heavy thoughts, my dear pupiL Would I could calm your 
gentle heart ! " 

" Then stay at Fairlee ! " she exclaimed, as she wept without con 
trol, and cared not for the consequences of her indiscreet words — 
" stay at Eairlee, and be as kind as you used to be ! " Christobelle 
felt the arm of her companion drawn round her, and she was pressed 
to his heart, as he replied, — 

" I will remain, dearest pupil, I will remain at Eairlee, whatever 
pwn it may cost me ! I will do whatever you bid me do, to give 
you pleasure. God forbid I should ever give you a moment's sorrow I 
I would sooner suffer a thousand pangs, than see you weep one mo- 
ment. Why do you weep, and distress my heart P " 

C^tobelle could not help it. Was it, indeed, painful to remain 
at Eairlee P Captam Ponsonby was right, then, in his suggestion- 
there was a lady in the south ! She could not reply; a suffocating 
sensation precluded all speech. 

"Why are you here so early P " continued Sir John Spottiswoode 
in gentle accents, as Christobelle still leaned against him ; " and why 
are your spirits so agitated, and your rest broken P If such is your 
present state, what will your Affectionate heart endure hereafter P 
Your delicate frame is unequal to contend with such deep emotions ! " 
Christobelle made a strong effort to check her weeping fit, and she 
became more tranquil. Sir John Spottiswoode's arm still surrounded 
and supported her; but she felt that, when its dear support should 
be withdrawn, she would be cast upon the wide world for ever. 
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" Tour fritods are round you,*' resumed her oompanioii, ** and fH 
shall be the arbitress of mp movements. I will not quit IxM^kfB 
while I can be of use to its dear inmate. Oh, my dear Cfaristobelk! 
how the schoolmaster wiU guard his pupil ! But when," be, added, 
hesitatingly, drawing her closer to him, and even elasping^ har to his 
heart— "when will he be here again P ** 

"Whom do you speak ofP Captain Ponsonby P " she exclaimed; 
" he wearies me, and everybody wearies me ! " 

"I do not speak of him. I do not speak of Captain Ponsonby," 
replied Sir John Spottiswoode, withdrawing his arm hastily, and 
moving a few paces. *' I mean another and happier man. Yoa knov 
whom I would name." He advanced again to the window, where 
ChnstobeUe remained rooted. "* You know whom I allude to, Miss 
Wctheral." 

" Lord Eamborough P " she articulated, with difficulty. 

Sir John would not meet her eye. 

" I did mean that person. Will he not visit Eairlee, Miss Wethexal? 
Will he not P no, he is not worthy of such a heart — of sucli powerful 
affection I " He walked from the window to the door, and again be 
turned, and approached Christobelle. "It is a severe trial to have 
waited and loved as I have done, and yet suffer disappointment. It 
was a strange fancy— was it not, my pupil P— to wait so kog, and 
hope so perseveringly P But I will not quit Pairlee, since yoa bid 
me not." 

Christobelle could not comprehend Sir John Spottiswoode's emo- 
tion. She could not divine his allusions; she only grasped at his 
promise to remain, and even that was balm to her heart. 

"Oh, yes," she repeated; "stay, and take my part, for I know I 
shall appeal to papa and you, if I am reproached." 

Who dares presume to reproach you P Who dares to offbr a 
harsh word to you P By the heavrais above, if I heard his Mae lips 
utter one syllable of unkindness to a creature too gentle and excel- 
lent for his worthless mind, I would strike him dead!" Sir John 
Spottiswoode's eyes struck fire, and his tall figure became stiU more 
erect. 

" Of whom are you talking P— whose lips are false P " asked Cbris- 

tobelle, in stupid amazement. 
" I know hun ! " continued Sir John Spottiswoode, kindling as he 

spoke ; " but I will follow him through the world, if he gives one 

pang to such a heart as your's, dearest and loveliest pupil, ereatuieof 

my fancy and my heart ! He is not worthy of you ChiistobeUe." 

He stopped, and fixed his eyes npon her with an expression to 
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-^etched, that ihe took his hand in terror: he snatched it bom 
lier. 

*' Do not break my heart, Christobelle ; and do not toueh me, if 
you have mercy. Withdraw your wish, and let me quit Fairlee 
for ever ! " 

'^Oh, no, no," she eried, clasping Eer hands, and sinking into 
a chair ; " if you go, who will stand between me and my 
mother P " 

" Your mother ! " Bir John Spottiswoode gased upon Chdstobelle 
iBvith astonishment. -' Your mother ! '' he repeated. 

" I cannot, will not marry Lord Famborough/' exclaimed Christo- 
belle, almost bending in agonized feelings; *' and who will save me 
from her anger ! " 

*' Christobelle ! " burst from her companion. She heeded not. 
" I will not be driven into misery to minister to ambition. 'It is so 
cruel— so very cruel." 

"Christobelle!" again ejaculated Sir John 8pottiswoode» "look 
at me!" 

, Christobelle could nbt look up-^she could not shake off her weight 
of misery. She sat with her hands pressed tightly upon her heart. 
" If you leave me, who will assist my father in warding off her re- 
proaches P Who will soften her heart, and soothe my poor spirit P 
Who will plead for me, and save me P " 

Sir John Spottiswoode knelt by her side, and took her cold hands 
in his. " Christobelle," he ssiid, " I will plead for you, and save you. 
Will you recompense me in return P Will yon love and cherish the 
heart which adores and blesses you P— which would suffer all evils, all 
indignities, for your dear sake P " 
Christobelle sat transfixed. She dared not breathe, lest the vision 
\ should vanish from her sight. 

" Shall I tell you, Christobelle, how I have waited for you, and 
lived upon the hope of making you love me, when I was far away P 
Shall I tell you how I watched over you, and lingered till I could ask 
for you?" 

Christobelle could only smile a reply to her lover's questions^ 
and she was again folded in his arms. Oh, happy, thrice happy 
moment ! 

" Shall I tell you," demanded her companion, '' how your mother 

deceived me, yesterday morning, when I spoke of you upon the 

terrace P No, I will not allude to it now, since all my horrible fears 

are ended." 

**T^11 me nothing now/' she replied, " but let me xetum to my 
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lOom, to think—to assnre myself tliis is not a visioih^-to conaifier il 
things over." Miss Wetheral rose. 

"Will you go with me to oar rocky seat, after breakfast^'' he asked, 
" if I resign you now P I am loth to lose you from my sight ; stay t 
few moments longer, dearest." 

" Not now ; but 1 will walk with you to our old place of refu^. 
The bell will ring, and I am too agitated to meet my mother. I could 
meet no one at this moment." 

'* But, my Ghrystal, one— one more embrace ! " and CSiristobdIe 
was encircled again in the arms of the best and dearest of human 
beings. She flew from his embrace to the sanctuary of her own 
apartment, and her first movement was prayer. She prayed for 
humility ; she prayed for strength to bear her load of happiness ; and 
she prayed that she might not lore the creature beyond the CreaUxr. 
When Cbristobelle rose from her kness, she sat down to think upon 
all these things. 

Sir John and Lady Wetheral were at the breakfast-table, when 
Christobelle descended the second time. She did not once meet her 
lover's eye, for she could not endure its brightness ; but her bosom 
had cast its load of sorrow, and her thoughts danced in the beams of 
a new happiness. Lady Weatheral was pleased by her appearance. 

" My dear Bell, that little headache was a tour dejongle to get xkL 
of us all. Tour dreams were pleasant, for your eyes sparkle;, and 
you look roost amusingly demure." 

Christobelle cast her eyes upon the ground ; a deep and moat dis- 
tressing sufPiision crimsoned her face. 

"Perhaps," continued her kdyship, '^your gay dreams may have 
prognosticated good. I have also my dr^un. I am dreaming that 
friends from Clanmoray will call to-day." 

Christobelle was silent. She knew her mother dreamed not of the 
blow that awaited her. She knew her ladyship did not dream of her 
attachment to Sir John Spottiswoode. She could not awaken her at 
that moment to the fallacy of her hopes, neither could she lend her- 
self to deception. She was aware her mother's ambitious wishes 
believed her young heart unable to contend against a dukedom, and 
that her fear of Sir John Spottiswoode had ceased from the morning 
of Lord Famborough's visit. She had then chatted to his lord- 
ship, in the full flow of happy spirits, and her mother's ambition 
had '^ o'ertopped " its meaning. She could not lead her into deeper 
error. 

Christobelle's appetite was gone, and she scarcely touched tbe 
small IVench roll which lay upon her plate. She had eaten and dnnk 
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Ln sorrow, though the meal did not afford nourishment ; but, in joy, 

the very sight of food became loathsome. It appeared to ChristobeUe's 

mind, that Sir John Spottiswoode's love— his expressed love—was 

intellectual food sufficient for many days ; that her spirit would renew 

under its blessed influenee, and that creature-comforts suited only the 

labourer and the hireling. It was impossible to remain long at 

the breakfast-table. She felt the triumphant glance of her lover was 

npou her, and her heart longed for solitude, to question itself again 

upon its sudden happiness. She wanted to ask herself, over and over, 

if it was really true that she was loved by Sir Jobn Spottiswoode — 

if it was really true that her affections were returned, and that sbe. 

was happy. 

Christobelle quitted the breakfast-room as early as politeness would 

admit, for the desultory conversation of her companions was painful 

to her thoughts, and disturbed her train of mental reasonings. Sir 

John Spottiswoode watched her retreat, but she could not meet 

his imploring look. She^ knew its purport, and she would surely 

keep her promise of walking with him to the rocky seat ; but she 

must be alone for some time. She required a short season of solitude, 

to task her thoughts and collect her scattered energies ; and, above 

all, she wished to see her father. Before Christobelle could surrender 

herself to the floating visions of joy which crowded on her brain, she 

must see her father ! 

Christobelle remained an hour walking up and down her dressing- 
room, ere she could quell the emotions of her soul, and then she 
descended into her father's study. He was reading ; and, for some 
moments, an indefinable sensation of shame kept her silent. At 
last Christobelle gained courage to address her kind and indulgent 
parent. " Papa, if you are not engaged, I wish to speak to you, if 
you please." 

Sir John Wetheral laid down his book, and assured his child his 
attention was ever alive to his ChrystaPs summons : but she became 
agitated and confused as she approached the subject. "Papa," she 
stammered forth, " I came to say something, and I don't know how 
to say it." 

Sir John Wetheral smiled, and drew her to him. " Well, my love, 
which is it— my Lord Famborough, or the humble captain P It must 
be a novel subject which confuses my poor little companion, and it 
mwthQK love affair. Which of them is intendmg to deprive me of 
your society, Chrystal P " 

"Neither, papa." Christobelle became still more distressed and 
coofased at his mistake, 
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"Well, then, it must be the old duke, or tbat foimg man witk tie 
whip. I cannot approve of either, my lore." 
Christobelle threw her arms round his neck. '*No, no, papa; thicx 



as:am." 



'^Ah, I have it, Chrystal. It is that yonngr wanderer upon ths 
terrace, who is watching the windows of your apartments so eageilr.'' 
Christobelle's head fell upon his shoulder. ^ Be not alarmed, mj 
child. If there is a heart as kind as Boscawen's, and as a£feetionste 
as Pynsent's, it is the heart of Spottiswoode. Now go. and tell him 
what I say." 

ChristobeUe was too confased and too joyful to speak her gratitude, 
but her heart was known to the parent who had lored and watched 
over her from the hour of her birth. He led her to the door. " Go, 
my best love, and tell your friend, and my friend, that he has set at 
rest all my hopes and fears for your welfare. Tell him it is only into 
his hands I would relinquish my child. There, fly to the poor puzzled 
youth, for he is lingering under your windows." Sir John Wethenl 
closed the door, and his daughter was alone in the hall, alaxst 
stunned by the rapidity of the morning's eventful incidents. Sbe 
would have proceeded to the terrace, but her mother's Yoiee esOed 
her to the sitting-room. 

«Bell,isthatyouP" 

Christobelle found her ladyship seated in a lounging-chair, employed 
with her knotting. She looked up. 

•*I thought I recognized your step, my love > the fairy step, as 
Lord ramborough calls it. I wish you to remain entirely in tiie 
grounds, Bell ; indeed, I wish you not to quit the house this moraio^. 
Stay with me, and wind these silks; they plague and impede nj 
work." 

" 1 am only going to the cliff, mamma : if anybody comes, you will 
be so good as to send for me, perhaps." 

" My love, I cannot send the whole establishment in different dir- 
ections for you, upon all occasions. Your walks become a serious 
evil." 

"I will remain on the terrace, then, mamma : I have promised i« 
join Sir John Spottiswoode." 

" I do not approve of such daily walks, BeD — sncli xr:!d roamfuj 
over the hills. I wish you to wind these obdurate skeins for me: 
you forget caution and propriety. I insist upon your avoidsDoe of 
Sir John Spottiswoode this morning. Lord Famborough must not 
always find you appropriated." 

Sir John Spottiswoode appeared at the window whieh opened upoa 
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the tearreoe at tbis moment. Lady Wetheral kissed her hand to him, 
and be entered. 

" My dear Spottiswoodc, assist me to persuade my restive daughter 
that so mnoh exercise is hnrtfol. I wish her to remain with me this 
morning. 

" The day is so beautiful, Lady Wetheral, and the air is so reviv- 
ing !" be observed. ** I am sure this fresh breeze will exhilarate her, 
and bring the roses into her cheeks." 

Her ladyship raised her glass to her eye, and slightly examined her 
dangbter^s countenance. 

** Bell, my love, your bloom is less vivid, but I think I prefer the 
delicacy of its present tone. I have very essential reasons for wishing 
you to remain with me this morning. I feel languid and unwell — 
very languid after the fatigues of yesterday." Lady Wetheral's voice 
grew fainter as she uttered the last sentence : and she sank back in 
her chair, in an attitude of languor. " My love, pray wind those skeins 
for me. I am a poor creature, you see." 

It was useless to contend : C^ristobelle's destined walk must give 
way to her mother's quiet determination that she should not become 
conspicuous with Sir John Spottiswoodc, and it was her duty to 
yield to her wishes. Christobelle relinquished, therefore, all hopes of 
a iSie-h^iSte with her lover, and prepared to obey her commands, by 
occupying herself with the silks. She had not courage to meet the 
disappointed eye of her companion, nor indeed did she wish him to 
discover, by the expression of her own orbs, how severely she suffered 
by her obedience. 

Sir John Spottiswoodc was silent under the existing order of things, 
and forbore to offer an opinion upon its unfitness ; but he quietly 
assisted Chnstobelle's operations, and held the skeins for her better 
convenience in winding them. The whole affair arranged itself in such 
perfect pantomime, that she could not resist a smile and glance at her 
assistant, which amply repaid her self-control. An expression of grati- 
fied happiness played upon his manly countenance, and lighted up his 
eyes, which communicated itself to Ghristobelle's heart, and caused 
intense gratitude for the blessing conferred upon her in the gift of 
his affections. She felt that she could meet her mother's opposition, 
her irony, her bitterness, with patience, since she had won all that 
seemed valuable upon earth — all that was excellent, and affectionate, 
and kind— the heart of Sir John Spottiswoodc. She had received the 
blessing, too, at the very moment when her fears believed him indiffer- 
ent to her love : and when she suffered the pangs of jealousy, elicited 
by 7amiy Fonsonby, and continued by the surmise of Captain Pon< 
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sonby; yet it was a change so suddenly effected, that she ooii 
scarcely believe in its reality. Her lover knelt before her, boldii: 
the extended skein, yet she could not pkce faith in the certaintj tk: 
all was not a dream : she heard her mother speak, and yet it appeam 
a vision, from which, she trusted, she might never wake. 

My dear Spottiswoode, you are Hercules with the distaff/' 
I have made my choice too, like Hercules, Lady Wethaal. I 
have selected virtue, and I find I have also gained pleasure, for thfj 
are seldom separate, after all. Pleasure does not indade virtse 
always : but virtue rarely moves without pleasure ; I find it so now. 
I am virtuously employed, and it is my greatest pleasnie. I ian 
great pleasure in assisting your labours. Lady Wetheral." 

''You appear to great advantage, Spottiswoode; bat I hope yoa 
are not making a pam of pleasure. Bell has already broken her 
thread twice." 

"Miss Wetheral is all kindness; she bears with my awkward 
attempts to be useful. I know I am very trying to her patience. 
Another thread broken ! My dear Miss Wetheral, be calm." 

" I believe I must relinquish it, for a few moments," Christobelle 
observed ; "my hands are so tremulous." 

"I am going to lecture you. Miss Wetheral, to spare your mamma 
the trouble of pronouncing an- exhortation in her languid state. 
Pray, make another trial, and hold your hand steadily— <9o." Sir 
John Spottiswoode pressed her hand a£fectionately, and held it as 
he continued—" Now, my dear pupil, you must try to fed trsaqnil, 
and be assured all efforts succeed, if they are made with pene> 



verance." 



Very well," said Christobelle, laughingly; "my next effort shall 
be boldly made." 

" But, stay," he added, detaining the hand she would have with- 
drawn; " stay one moment, while I examine this entanglement." Sir 
John Spottiswoode bent forward to conceal his movement and Chris- 
tobelle's confusion from Lady Wetheral's notice. " This is rsther a 
puzzling affair at this moment. Miss Wetheral, but we must succeed 
in time by mutual perseverance— if you are calm, and I am near you, 
to offer counsel. Do you perfectly understand me P " 

" I believe I do. I am to be calm, and try to unravel this pozding 
work in patience. I quite understand you, and I will try to do ao.'* 

" When did my pupil ever misunderstand my words P " he replied, 
with energy; and, forgetful of his own cautions and Lady Wetheral's 
presence, he caught Christobelle's baud to his lips. She was teiri&d 
at the action; but her mother had little time to express her iodigBs. 
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i>ion, for the door was suddenly tlirown open, and the servant 
axmonnced Lord Famborough. 

Sis lordship entered with a heated and raised complexion, and he 
stttentively surveyed the apartment, as he spoke: — 

*' So I am before him at last. I thought I should find the fox in 
Ixis earth, for he was off an hour ago : this is capital." 

'' My dear lord, you are most welcome. This is really a neighbourly 
Action." Lady Wetheral rose promptly from her knguid repose, and 
xeoeived her visiter with bright smiles of pleasure. LordEarnbo- 
rough recollected himself, and recovered his self-possession, as he 
paid his devoirs to the party. 

*' I fear I came in rather hastily. Lady Wetheral ; but you will 
excuse my eager manner, when you learn its motive. I thought Pon- 
sonby had been before me. We have had a race for it, I assure 
you." 

"Captain Ponsonby has not called, I believe," replied Lady We- 
theral, in tones of mingled triumph and hope, " unless he is closeted 
-with my husband." 

''Ha!" exclaimed his lordship; '' then he Ai» preceded me. Lady 
Wetheral, allow me an immediate conference, if you please." 
" Certainly, my lord ; we will retire into my own sitting-room." 
" Here, if you please, for time is very precious. Will you allow 
me to lead you upon the terrace. Lady Wetheral ? You must excuse 
my impetuosity." 

Lady Wetheral accepted Lord Pamborough's offered arm, and she 
was hurried upon the terrace ; but not a glance or movement on her 
part betokened fatigue, or a remnant of her past languor. Her step 
was firm, and her eyes beamed with expected triumph. 

" Chrystal, my own Chrystal," cried Sir John Spottiswoode, as the 
receding figures were lost to sight, " if ever I loved and admired you 
more truly and fondly than I fancied I could do, it was at the moment 
you renounced your plans to obey a parent, with a smile on your lip, 
and regret in your dear heart." 

''But my real misery is yet to come," exclaimed Christobelle, 
though she felt herself pressed to the warm heart of her lover, and 
there was blessedness in the pressure. 
'* But why so ? " he asked tenderly ; " what has Chrystal to fear P" 
"Lord Pamborough's visit is connected with myse^; I know it as 
surely as if I heard the words spoken. I know I have 90 much to 
endure from my mother ! " 

"But you are mine, Chrystal; and who can take you from me 
nowf Are you not my own, my very own P" 



\ 
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" I know it : I feel secure <^ ffou; but my moiher will aas$ 8ic 

harsh things ! " 

" Fear not, my beloved. If we are true to sach other* aanSf t*. 
can endure a little trial of patience." 

Yes, he spoke tmly. Gbristobelle oould oidiire a loo^ laag tru. 
for his love. She coidd suffer a protracted misery, to deserve m heaA 
so excellent. She had, too, a dear hope to sustain her, for her hiiha 
approved her sentiments, and he would shelter her from the har^ 
reproaches of her mother's ambitions spirit: she oould meet lier 
lover's entreaty to be patient with smiles. Kie told him die urooJd 
endure aU things with firmness— that she would not aaticipftte eviL 
She called upon him to rejoice with her in her father's approval, and 
she told him of her interview and oonfessicHi. How swiftly did their 
short tete-thtSte glide by ! and how delightedly did ChristobeUe iistea 
to his fears respecting Lord Pamborough ! 

" But why did you not tell me all this P Why did yon sopiKMe unck 
incredible tJiings in silence— to leave me in snch crad and uaeicwf 
suspense? Oh, Spottiswoode, one word yesterday morning; and all 
this had been spared us ! " 

"No, I was silenced by yonr mother for ever« in oar aioiaing* 
lounge upon the terrace. Had you not disclaimed aU idea of Ixml 
Famborough this morning, and had not hope rushed into my heart 
unbidden, by the confession of your misery, I had never dared to 
breathe a word of my sentiments. I believed you loved Lord Fam* 
borough." 

" She oould not tell yon that ! Surely my mother did not tell yon 
so-~oh! she never told you I cared iothim/*' Ghristobelle shud- 
dered at the thought ; but the encircling arms of her lover reslxaiaed 
the movement which impelled h^ to start from her chair. 

" I was assured your heart was on the point of aoknowledgiagLoid 
Famborough's power, Ghrystal— and your mother spoke in terms of 
proud approval." 

" Oh, my mother, my mother ! " exclaimed ChristobeUe, weeping at 
the thought of her cruel policy; "I might have been saorifioed for 
ever to your ambitious wishes ! I should have been given in utter 
wretchedness to a man I did not love, and consigned to hopeless 
misery ! " 

" Weep not, dearest," said her companion, and I will tell yon how 
your presence shall brighten and bless the scenes of my solitary wan* 
derings at Alverton— how it shall illumine my future life, and reward 
me for my patient waiting. Did you but know, my love, how I feared 
you would be appropriated^ ere I oonld claim an interest in yov 
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L^art, and, yet, kow firmly I resolved to leave you to ihe working of 
ts own resolves, you would pity and love me for my resolution." 

'* I do love you ! " Christobelle concealed her face upon his shoulder. 

ITbey were silent for some moments, but his lips were pressed upon 

Lk.er forekead, and she was in his arms^-both too engrossed with the 

<3ertainty of being at last happy, to break the deep silence. Christo. 

l3elle forgot her mother— she forgot Lord Earnborough ; she thought 

xiot of his errand, or her future anger. She was in a trance : — she 

-thought all reproach — all sufifering— all unkindness, had no further 

power to wound, for she belonged to her lover, and he would shelter 

lier, as he did at that moment, in his beloved embrace. The world 

-without might struggle with deep and mighty oommotioD — ^it might 

drink deeply of the elements of strife, and do battle with the stirring 

natures of mortality---but ike was safe from strife and suffering now. 

She had given herself, heart and soul, to the man she loved dearer 

than herself or aught in creation besides^ She was the promised 

bride of Sir John Spottifiwoode I 



CHAPTER XXVn. 

liOBD f abkborovqh's mlssiou was speedily developed to Lady 
Wetheral, as they paced the terrace together. His lordship at once 
opened the subject, which lay so closely upon his mind's peace, and 
at once laid his dukedom at Chnstobelle's feet. 

"Upon my honour. Lady Wetheral, my respect for your daughter 
is excessive, and I wish to make known my sentiments at such an 
early period, because I see I have rivals. Ponsonby is over head and 
ears in love, and there's no knowing kow many more wiU become so ; 
for her beauty is really something extraordinary. Miss Wetheral is 
the loveliest creature I have ever seen/' 

'' My daugkter is flattered l^ such remarks^ my dear lord, and het 
mother feels proud of such an encomium. She is a treasure to me, 
in every sense of the word, as she will prove to the man who wins 
her." 

'' I can offer much more than Ponsonby," continued Lord Fam- 
boiough{ '* and I think, at this very early stage of our acqaaintancei 
aa earFs coronet in possessioot wd a duke'a skawben74eaveB ia 
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prospect^ may peiliaps entitle me to ber notioe bejond the ciaims : 
liambler meiL" 

"Lord Famborough may claim a kdy's preferenoe upon still bisks 
gromids than mere rank or fortone," said her ladyship;, with smiljt: 
approbation, and gently pressing^ his lordship's arm. Ijcxrd IFvz 
borongh was gratified by the compliment. 

" It is yery soothing. Lady Wetheral, to my feelings, to be assnrec 
that my suit is not (pleasing to her parents. May I bope Mia 
Wethml's affections are disengaged?" 

" I can answet for my daoghter's free heart, my lord. I am sare— 
indeed, I know her affections are nntonched." 

"Yon think Ponsonby has not got befne me into ber good 
opmionP'' 

" I have anthority to say. Captain Ponsonby has not pei sooeeedei 
my dear lord." 

"Ponsonby has been yery sncoessfnl with the female beast, and I 
know he was attentive yesterday— bat he has nothing to offer. I 
think Sir John Spottiswoode flattered roond Fanny Ponsool^— 
nothing tkere, yon think. Lady Wetheral?" 

"My daughter's affections are not so ligbtly won, my lord; and 
my interest is not with Sir John SpottLswoode." 

"It wonld be a great feather in my cap, to win Miss Wethend 
from all competitors. She would be a star in town, and canae a great 
sensation. She shall be the best-dressed woman in St. James's, if 
she appears there as Lady Famborough. She would haye the most 
splendid jewek in the drawing-room." 

"My dear child's tastes are simple and unexpensiye, Lord Fan- 
boron^ She does not court notoriety. Her heart is happiest in 
her own home." 

" That is a hidy's throne," obseryed his lordship, " and the man is 
bappy, who marries a creatare deyoted to his comforts." 

" Is the duke aware of your present application, my knd?" 

" I belieye he surmises what I am about, Lady Wetheral, for yoor 
daufi^ter's charms almost led to a quarrel this morning with Ten- 
sonby. It decided me at once to announce my wishes here, or 
be would be laying siege to Miss WetheraL I saw that pretty 
clearly. Howeyer, if you stand my friend. Lady Wetheral, I am 
safe." 

" My lord, I Hini my wishes will point my daughter's affeetkns; 
I belieye I possess her entire confidence^ and the control of ber 
judgment ; and the yeiy proper way in which you announce your 
wish of .an allianoe witii oar fiunily pnanpts me to cxiert nyinifaKDee 
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XL your fttrour. I admire year liigh-spirited address, my lord, in con- 
suiting me before you applied to the lady." 

** I Mrish to do everything in order," replied his lordship ; " and I 
know Ponsonby has serious intentions, which gave me some alarm. 
"When may I pay my respects to Miss Wetheral P Will she allow me 
an interview soon. Lady Wetheral ? You may conqeive mj impa- 
tience to be received as one of yoor family." 

" I will summon my daughter, my lord, and leave you together : I 
am sure of my child's ingenuous heart ; and she wiU scorn to allow 
any man to remain in suspense, when his full intentions and hopes 
arc disclosed." 

Xiady WetheraVs appearance at the sijtting-room window uufolded 
her thoughts and expectations to Christobelle's mind in one glance. 
The subdued look of triumph, the forced calmness of manner, con- 
trasted with the glowing expression of every feature, left her daughter 
not an instant in ignorance of what had taken place. She felt that 
her hour of trial was already arrived; that she must collect her 
thoughts, and meet, with patient firmness, all the crosses in her path ; 
that she must redeem her promise of patience to her lover. Chris- 
tobelle had little leisure for mental reflection, for Lady Wetheral 
entered the room, and compelled attention. 

"My dear love, Lord Famborough requests the honour of your 

attention for a few moments : I have promised that you will join his 

lordship on the terrace. Your instant acquiescence wHl oblige me. 

Bell." Sir John Spottiswoode quitted the room. She continued— 

" It is a relief to lose sight of one's friends for a few minutes ; I wish 

Spottiswoode had found amusement elsewhere. Hasten, my dear girl, 

and meet me after your little consultation in my room. I won't say a 

word till you rejoin me ; but, my dear child, this is the very happiest 

hour in my existenoe,— a happier hour than when my Julia told me 

she had won Ennismore. My wish, BeU, has been gloriously fulfilled; 

everything has crowned that wish, without an effort. I am a proud 

and happy mother ! " 

*' Oh, mamma," cried Christobelle, kneeling before her, " do not 
mismiderstand me, and do not hope against hope. I cannot marry 
Lord f amborough I " 

"Bo not rouse me into anger. Bell, as you hope for peace in this 
world; and do not let me find you a mean-minded creature, content 
to live in insignificance. Go instantly, and meet Lord Tarn- 
borougL" 

*' I cannot go, manuoa ; I Itave no afeoiions to bestow upon 
I^d Fainboroi^ — do not let me meet him ! Tdl him, I 
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deplore his disappointment, if it proves such ; but I cannot sk 
Mm ! " 

Lady Wetheral's face turned pale as marble, as she caught Cbii> 
tobelle's hand, and dragged her forward. 

" Tell me only that yon are thinking of Captain Fonsonby; to bieai 
my heart at once. Bell !" 

" Oh, no, not Ponsonby— I care not for Captain Ponsonby, nuunzoa 
but do not look so pale and angry^you terrify me !" 

"So you have led me into errror^— deceived my hopes — and d^ 
stroyed me, while you sought the love of Spottiswoode ! Is thai 
truly so ? Is it Spottiswoode yoij love P" 

Christobelle shrank from her grasp in terror. JjsAy Wetheral'i 
face and manner became fearfully changed ; she caught the back of i 
chair to support herself. 

" Bell, I have answered for your dutiful submission to my -wishes. 
I have promised for you— I have told Lord Famborongh you are 
free. Go to him, and say that I spoke in truth. A dukedom, 
Bell !— a dukedom !— my last, my only child, a dukedom is offered 
you ! " 

Christobelle sat in tenrified silence: she could not endure to see her 
mother suffer ; but she had no consolation to offer. Lady Wetheral 
approached her, and took her cold hands in hers. 

" Bell, a child never yet prospered that gave pain to her parent; and 
now you can raise me into happiness by your obedience. To see my 
daughter a duchess— a duchess, moving in stately magnificence, is 
the dearest wish of my heart. It has been my hope, ever since your 
first introduction to Lord Farnborough— my dearest project by day 
and by night, my earthly contemplation for many days ! Go to him, 
Bell ; for I have answered for you, and you mil go ; think better of 
it, think of your future regrets, when repentance will come too kte ! 
Gk) to Lord Famborough, I command you. Bell." 

A mother's commands had never been disputed by Christobelle ; 
and it was, perhaps, better to meet his lordship. By an open decla- 
ration of engaged affection, which would end all further hopes on his 
side, Christobelle's disquietudes would cease ; and her mother would 
reconcile herself to a step which must be unavoidable, by eveiy 
honourable and upright principle of justice.^ Christobelle had no 
doubts to solve, no inquiries to make with her own heart. Eveiy 
feeling of her soul was given to Sir John Spottiswoode, and Lord 
Famborough had not deserved to endure suspense. She obeyed her 
mother's command, therefore, to meet his lordship upon the terrace. 
Her steps were sbw, and her mind was torn with cqnte&dipg feeHogs ; 
but she went forward. 
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''Bell," said Lady Wetheral^ as she passed through the open 
■window, "do no^%e rash." 

Xiord ramborough approached with respectful pleasure. Christo- 
belle returned his greeting with a silent bow; bat she could not 
command words, and she stood in silence before him. His lordship 
hesitated. 

" Miss Wetheral is aware, I presume, of my errand here— of my 
anxious wish—of my hopes ?" 

"My mother has informed me, my lord, of your wishes — of the 
honour done me ; but " 

" Will you do me the honour to walk up the terrace, Miss Wetheral, 
while I explain my feelings and motives.'' His lordship offered his 
arm ; Christobelle declined it silently. " I trust you will not mis- 
interpret my action. Miss Wetheral. I am not a confident man, or 
one who presumes upon a parent's interest in my behalf —it was done 
in all respect. Miss Wetheral." 

"I am sure it was so, my lord— my only motive for declining 
your assistance is, the fear of giving a hope, where none is 
intended." 

His lordship appeared startled and annoyed. 

" When I have explained my wishes. Miss Wetheral, to you ; and 
when I state my hope that you will allow me to visit you at present, 
simply as a friend, till you can give me a dearer title, I trust you will 
listen calmly to what I am further anxious to say." 

"Lord Famborough," replied Christobelle, with trepidation of 
voice and manner, "I will not deceive you for one moment. Pray do 
not think of me, for it is useless. I — ^I — cannot love you, or even 
give you hope that I ever shall love you. Pray do not think of 
me." 

Lord Famborough bowed with great stiffness. " I beg your pardon, 
Miss Wetheral, for this annoyance ; but allow me to say, I was assm^ed 
you were disengaged." 

"My lord, I was ^ I am J* The words died upon Christo- 

belle's tongue; she could not utter them. 

" Ponsonby has made an impression upon your heart. Miss Wetheral ! 
I thought— I was sure of it yesterday ! That fellow is bom to be my 
nusery*" 

Christobelle laid her hand upon his lordship's arm, and en- 
deavoured to speak distinctly; but she could only articulate, "No, 
no» no!" 

"Do not fear me, Miss Wetheral," replied his lordship» with 
(xlbnnTe hauteur; "I am not intending to wreak vengeance upon 

3b2 
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a man you approve ; but this is the second time he has tnnad. 
me ! " 

" Captain Ponsonby is nothing to nte, my lord; Captain Poosooi? 
can never be anything to me!" Christobelle exclaimed; ''batpn; 
excuse me if I drop the subject for ever. I am honoured — I aa 
flattered ; but it never can be. Lord Famborough." 

His lordship gazed eagerly in her face. "Bepest those vords 
again, Miss Wetheral ! Assure me again that Ponsonby is, ^nd wiD 
be, nothing to you !" 

" I do repeat it, my lord." 

** Then, Miss Wetheral, I am content. I vill beUeve jrour as- 
sertion, and it gives me hope. Do not be in haste to vegly, AJkiw 
me your attention for a few moments." 

" I cannot listen, my lord. I have spoken the trath, and I be^ to 
be allowed to say this subject must end for ever. I have iy» affectiow 
to bestow upon yourself, or upon Captain Ponsonby." 

" I beseech you to listen one moment— one moment^ Misa Wi^heral ! 
I do not ask for your affections yet. I could net presuqie to hope 
even for a preference, upon our short acquaintance. I only pn^ ibr 
leave to visit you — ^to try and interest your heart, by my attentions 
ami my love. Lady Wetheral gives me hope, Christobelle ! 

" No one can give hope for another, my lord.' 

" Lady Wetheral assures me your heart is free.' 

Christobelle hesitated. Why did she feel ashamed to utter the 
truth, and end at once the displeasing subject ? Why hesitate? Sbe 
suffered many struggles between shame and timidity, but at last ii» 
victory was gained, and she spoke with resolution. 

" My lord, I love another— I have given my affectione to another 
person — excuse me." 

His lordship bowed low, with peculiar frigidity c^ maooef. ''I 
wish you good morning. Miss Wetheral. I regret my i^trosiep: 
I am answered." 

Christobelle courtesied with equal hauteur. 

" I am sorry my words have produe^ dissatisfaction, my lord. It 
was but just that my sentiments should not be misiuidees^ood, and I 
do not reproach myself for having withheld an ungenerous and d(dtt- 
sive hope. Good morning, my lord." 

Tbey parted with a second silent and distant sehitaUon, md tod 
Farnborough quitted the terrace. 

Christobelle stood some moments, vainly endeavouring^ ig^ gljli 
fortitude to meet h^ mother; but now ti|e di^ wm dm^ Hid his 
lordship had departed, the temn: of L^ Wether^i's 
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jhcr hearty Ind slie flew td her father for protection. Sir John 
"Wetheral was in his study conversing with Spottiswoode, when 
OfaintobeUe ^»peared, and both gentlemen rose, smiling at her 
entranoe ; but she threw herself into her father's arms with hnrried 
steps, and besought him to save her from her mother's reproaches. 
She felt it was impossible to meet her alone, or bear the indignant 
flashes of her eye. She implored her father to be the bearer of her 
Tefusal» and to eDdeavoor to soften her mother's anger, when she 
learned that Lord Famborongh was returning to Glanmoray a re- 
jected and offended suitor. 

Sir John Wetheral soothed his daughter's fears with kind approval 
of her condvet. He spoke affectionately of her attachment to his 
friend, and commended the propriety of her sincere avowal to Lord 
Famboroiigh. He would leave her now under the soothing care of 
Spottiswoode, who was destined, he hoped, to be her future guide 
throngfa Me. He would g^e his Ghristobelle to his care, to listen 
to his reasonings and his affection^ while he himself sought the pre- 
sence of his lady. He bade his daughter fear nothing. He would 
shield her from all the storms of life, till he relinquished her into a 
hnsfaand's care. And, while she continued to act with honourable 
and high principles, untouched by sordid temptations, and the mise- 
ries of flu insatiaUe ambition^ she must be free from self-reproach, 
and would be patient under trials which could not greatly affect 
her peace of mind. Sir John Wetheral then placed his daughter's 
hand within the wftrm grasp of Spottiswoode, . and left them 
together. 

Lovers' hi^piness is composed of a million nothings, and every 
indescribable rapture, whieh in after-days provoke the laughter and 
ridicule of its votaries. All those who have loved understand it 
well ; and to those who have never known a sincere attachment, it 
is a sealed book. Ohristobelle utterly forgot all mundane concerns, 
as she listened to the fond effusions of her lover's heart, and owned 
an affection deep and imperious as his own. Ghristobelle almost 
fbrgot there was a drop of bitter yet left in her cup of joy. 

Sir John Weth«ml passed <m to his lady's apartment, little aware 
of the scene whicii awaited his peaceful nature, produced by defeated 
ambition, in an ardent spirit. Lady Wetheral was suffering severe 
nervous excitation as he entered her sitting-room ; for Ghristobelle's 
protracted absence boded evil to her hopes. She looked earnestly in 
her husband's face, to read its import. 

" Yoa have seen Bell, yon have seen Bell— tell me at once, if I am 
to be the mother of Lady Famborongh." 
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'' Gertrude/' replied her husband, calmly, " de not destrojy yoc 
health by these nervous excitements." 

" Sir John, my nerves are excited by the conduct of my cSilldxeD. 
Am I the mother of the future duchess of Forfar? Am I to be the 
proud mother of a child raised to the very pinnacle of wotidlj 
grandeur P " 

" You will be the mother of a child truly happy in her wcRidiy 
prospects, if your mind will but look rationally upon its promises^ my 
dear Gertrude." 

"Am I to be tbc mother of Lady Famborough ? " rex>eated the 
excited parent. 

" Oar daughter has not committed the base folly of aoceptio^ one 
man, when her heart belonged to another, Gertrude." 

"Did / not do so before her. Sir John? I never repented wtp 
marriage ! " 

"It might be so, my love; but Chrystal never possessed your 
ambition, to soar over affection and honour, through its cold dic- 
tates." 

"Am I to understand Bell has refused Lord Famboroagli, Sir 
John ? Is that the reading of your words ? Pray speak it in intel- 
ligible words." 

" Chnstobelle has declined his lordship, Gertrude. Her heart pre- 
ferred Spottiswoode, and my concurrence went with it." 

" Perhaps you will convey a message from me to the future Xiady 
Spottiswoode of Alverton, among the flat meadows of Worcester- 
shire, Sir John," replied his lady, in the calm tones of snppresaed 
anger. " Tell my Lady Spottiswoode it is my request she never 
presumes to appear before me during the days of her singlehood." 

" Gertrude, Gertrude ! " exclaimed her husband, " is this request « 
fit message from a mother to her child ? " 

" I had always a dislike to scenes," observed her ladyship, ^'thero- 
fore I shall not reproach Miss Wetheral with her deceptive oondoet 
in allowing attentions from a quarter which I never countenanced, 
and after my express commands to avoid them. I ever deprecated 
scenes before Lady Kerrison; but her violent spirit scorned restraint,— 
she gave me deep pain ; and Lady Ennismore's banishment has caused 
me pain : but this stroke lies far deeper in my heart ! " 

Lady Wetheral became all nerve : her whole person was in a ner- 
vous trembling. Her husband failed in every effort to tranquillize her 
spirit. 

" You may dilate upon the supreme excellence of your favourite 
Spottiswoode, my love, and you may assure me your daughter is an 
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unviable and a h&ppy being ; but I know she lias cast aside a ducal 
Boronet, to wed the poor baronet of Alverton ! I will see her no 
oaore. I will never see her again." 

'* My dear Grertnide, be tranquil, and be rational." Sir John We- 
'f^Iieral never could be persuaded to lose his temper. 

** I am perfectly tranquil and calm. Sir John. I am perfectly tran- 
<l\iil, and veiy rational in my commands, when I persist in banishing 
xny unnatural child from my sight. Miss Wetheral has taken her 
measures, and I assert mine. We do not meet again." 

" This is wrong, a wicked wrong, towards an innocent child, 
Gertrude ! " 

She is very innocent," retorted Lady Wetheral with bitterness* 

Her innocence has caused her to oppose my wishes, and to dare 

that which her sisters never presumed to do. They never contra- 

Tened my views, nor thwarted my wishes in their establishment, and 

they married well ! " 

> " Was it well with Clara ? " demanded her husband with earnest' 
ness of manner as startling as it was novel — "was it well with Clara P 
Did she not quit her home clandestinely to become the wife of Ker- 
lison ?— miserable in her short career, and sudden in her death, was 
she happy P Is Clara to be held forth as an evidence of maternal 
care in such a momentous concern P " 

Eorbear, Sir John, forbear ! " cried his lady. 
Nay, but Gertrude, has it been well with Julia, whom you taught 
to fly at quarry so distasteful? Wedded to imbecility — ^banished 
from her home and country, unseen and unheard of— is she, too, an 
evidence of your talent in contriving establishments P " 

" I tell you," exclaimed her ladyship, " Julia is an earl's wife ; and 
Clara's position was high and grandly placed ; but her own hand 
plucked her down. Who can reproach me ? " 

" I will not reproach you, Gertrude, but I counsel you to spare 
this last poor child. B>emember only your fatal mistakes, and do not 
add a third victim. I will not allow Christobelle to be sacrificed to 
your ambition." 

" Eing for Bevan, I am very ill— ring for Bevan ; but let no one 
else come near me. I am not hard-hearted ! Clara called me hard- 
hearted: I am not hard-hearted! I am a disappointed, deceived 
mother. Where is Bevan P " 

Mrs. Bevan appeared with the remedies which time had taught 
her to dispense as judiciously as her predecessor Mrs. Daniel Hig- 
gins had done ; but Lady Wetheral's attack threatened a longer con. 
tmuance than usual. She would fain have retired to her own room, 
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but Sir John perceived her inability to move without assisiaiioe: h? 
ladyship trembled exoessiyely. He bore her in his arms to her bd- 
side, and Mrs. Bevan, after assisting her lady to rqxise, proceeded t^ 
close the shatters, and exdnde the brif^ht simbeams. iady Yft&eR. 
became still more nervous. 

"Bevan, let me have light--4et me have light I If I cannot see^ 
snn, it will be darkness of body and raiiid. Don't leave m^ Bevaa. 
Sir John, where are you P '* 

Sir John stood near, in a state of offended aiann : his ntnid wb 
discomposed— it never became angry. 

" Sir John, I cannot remain at Fairlee : take me back to Wetfaezal. 
Bell has destroyed my health. I was qnite well till this wretched 
match, which has destroyed all my plans, and thrown down all my 
hopes ! It has made me iU^worse than ever ! " 

It was not in the power of reason, much less in Sir John Wetheral's 
power, to check the indignant feelings which affected his lady's mind 
upon the subject of Lord Famborough's refusal. Each attempt to 
argue away their violence did but increase the evil. Nothuig could 
induce her ladyship to receive Christobelle at her bedside, or hear a 
word pleaded in her defence. Ohristobelk's attachment to Sir John 
Spottiswoode, and her subsequent refusal to acisept Lord Fkm- 
borough's proposal, appeared to destroy the ties of affection wfaidi 
had never been closely woven together ; for her ladyship dedaied her 
daughter's presence would kill her upon the ^ot. The sad event 
which occasioned her flight from England fiaded under the shock of 
Lord Eamborough's dismissal. Scotland would be to her sickened 
heart a remembrance of misery. Either Christobelle or herself nnut 
quit the shores of the now desolate and cold Loddeven, upon whose 
bosom she had once enjoyed such bright anticipations. All was ended^ 
and joy had closed her brilliant wings for ever. This was an ine- 
coverable stroke. 

Sir John Wetheral did not conceal from Christobelle the mandate 
which banished her from her mother's presence ; and the consolation 
of Spottiswoode's presence was indeed necessary to soothe her distress 
of heart. Christobelle would cheerfully have contributed to her 
parent's comfort, had her wishes extended to less than the sacrifice 
of dX\ happiness ; but surely it was not reprehensible to withhold a 
shadow of hope, when her heart was not with Lord Famborough ! 
Surely it was not right to turn from the man she loved, when her 
affections were his beyond the power of recall, and when the voice of 
ambition alone demanded it ! True, Julia and Clara's views wen 
moulded by her mother's spirit ; but then their hearts were untoodiedt 
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their unshackled affections mig^bt submit to ker dictation. Am- 
billion also impelled them to meet her wishes, and no private fading 
strm^rgled within their soul to deaden its inflnenee ; but Christobelle 
-w^LS another's !— she might snfbr, bnt ishe could not change ! 

Sir John Spottiswoode believed that time would soften Lady 
W etheral's displeasure, but Christobelle knew too well the bitterness 
of the disappointment, to lay such unction to her souL Had she 
heen a &vourite with her ladyship— had her youth been pleasant 
her sight, she might have hoped to obtain an influence through the 
operation of time, sufficient to effect a reccmciliation in favour of her 
present attachment. But that had never been the ease. Her birth 
Tvas considered out of time — her sex displeased her—her education 
-was uninteresting to her mother^s mind. It was only at intervals, 
and under paHicular circumstances, that Christobelle received any 
commendation, and it expired with the cause which eticited its birth. 
Christobelle felt assured her mother would never forgive the wound 
inflicted upon her ambition. She felt assured her mother would 
never forgive the dismissal of Lord Famborough. 

Sir John Wetberal decided upon quittii^ Fairiee as soon as his 
lady felt equal to und^ake the fatigue of a journey ; and he also 
expressed a wish that a twelvemonth should elapse -ere Christobelle 
became the wife of Spottiswoode. '' His daughter," he said, "was 
young, and a twelvemonth roi^ht effect a change in her mother's feel- 
ings. It was Cbristobelle's duty to make some concessions to an 
offended parent, and twelve months would operate as a fair trial of the 
constancy of her own nature.'' 

Christobelle submitted most willingly to this arrangement. The 
least wish of her father had ever been her rule of conduct, and his 
indulgence would have won obedience, had his wishes extended 
the period of the engagement. But Sir John recjuired no painfid 
saer^ces, no useless trials. Spottiswoode might visit Christobelle 
whenever his avocations enabled him to become a guest at Lidham, 
and he trusted time would soften Lady Wetheral's disappointed 
views. He dared not pronounce upon its certainty, but they had a 
right to hope the best. 

The continued mortification which embittered Christobelle's repose, 
by Lady Wetheral's harsh mandate, at last induced Sir John to resolve 
upon his daughter quitting Fairiee. It was a painful and perpetual 
grievance to Christobelle, to know that her mother was ill, and con- 
fined to her apai-tments, yet that she was not suffered to alleviate her 
confinement, or attend her. It was a grief which the affectionate 
attentions of her lover could not control, and which her father's sooth- 
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ing presence did not lessen. Her appetite declined and lier 
fled. Spottiswoode also became dispirited and nneasy in 
her regrets, and Sir JohnWetheral, alarmed at Ids dan^hter^s 
ing depression, wrote to Mr. Boscawen to meet them at £din1 
and conduct Christobelle to his own home for a season. 

It was judged, that absence from a scene so painful, and 
societj of Isabel, would cheer her spirits, and soften her present 
row; while, under the protection of Mr. Boscawen, she mi^ht recer 
the visits of Sir John Spottiswoode, and move among* the fiiends si 
loYcd, and whom she had not seen for some years. SpottiswoodRJ 
would remain some time longer at Fairlee, and it might be, that b 
lengthened sojourn in the north would produce a favonrable efkr 
upon the invalid's mind. It might be, that the knowledge of he 
daughter's withdrawal would rouse her ; and if any human being ootiM 
amuse and soften a harsh determination in Lady Wetheral's soul, tiut 
being was the good and kind Spottiswoode. 

Christobelle wandered each day with her lover through the scenes 
of their early walks ; and if the exercise failed to bring the bloom into 
her cheek, yet she was happy while leaning on his arm, and listenis; 
to his hopes. They spoke of Alverton in the rocky bower which she 
was so soon to quit. Christobelle looked upon the water, and she 
thought of the years of careless freedom in which she had wandered 
among those beautif al scenes with Janet for her sole companion. She 
thought of the Douglas Isle, where she had £rst seen Lord Pam- 
borough, and the spot from whence she had waved her plaid at their 
parting. Christobelle thought of her gradually increasing passion for 
Spottiswoode— the hopes and fears of St. Mungo's Isle — ^the pangs 
of jealous feelings which she endured when Fanny Fonsonby engrossed 
the attention of him she loved :— she thought, too, of her present 
situation, the betrothed of Spottiswoode, yet the banished one from 
her mother's side. Would that mother, indeed, continue to drive her 
child from her presence, or might she yet receive her smile and hear 
her welcome ? Should she be indeed the happy wife of Spottiswoode, 
and become, as he fondly styled her, the bright star of Alverton? 
Christobelle wept.' Spottiswoode pressed her to his heart. 

" My own Chrystal, this silent grief destroys me, for it is through 
me you suffer. Would to Heaven you were safe at Brierly with yoor 
friends, and that I was with you ! I shall soon follow you, for here I 
cannot remain without you. I should hear you sigh, and see your 
weeping figure in every spot where we have been together. I shall 
look like the ghost of departed Pleasure. You will leave me on 
Friday, my Chrystal." 
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!For a few days only, Spottiswoode." 

1 sliall know you are in kind protection, dearest. You will be 
ritli the best of men in Boscawen's company, and you love him aa 
^eli as Isabel. Her children will amuse you. You will see the Pyn- 
ents. You will hardly have time to think of tne, Chi7stal." 
" I will try to forget you sometimes ; I wonder if T shall succeed." 
*' You have nephews and nieces to engross your attention ; you 
w^ill be joked by Mrs. Pynsent, Chrystal, for fancying your poor lover. 
Everybody will crowd round you, to admire your loveliness, and 
>vonder at your graceful figure ; and yet I must not be there to wit- 
ness it. What shall / do without you ? " 

The tears sprung to Chrystal's eyes ; she endeavoured to disperse 
tbem, but they fell unbidden. Her mind was weakened by recent 
events. She clasped her hands, and exclaimed, — 

" Oh, do not say you will suffer, Spottiswoode, by my absence." 

" No, no, my love," he replied, with fond endearments, " I will not 

think of our little trial. You will go from me on Friday ; but are you 

not my own betrothed bride, and are we not one in heart and hand ? 

You will rejoice your friends, and be rejoiced in meeting them. I 

shall abo rejoice, in the knowledge of your happiness. Our thoughts 

will meet often and often in our absence; and then, my Chrystal, we 

shall meet again in peace. I cannot and will not remain a week 

absent from you." 

Christobelle smiled again to think their separation was not eternal. 
How many attached hearts had been torn asunder, while they were 
mourning over the parting of a few short days ! How many hearts 
had bid a long farewell, while they should meet again and be in 
peace! Again she leaned against her lover's shoulder, and her 
thoughts were of grateful thanks. She was not called to severo 
affliction— she was not beloved by a man whose birth or character 
was repugnant to her friends, and to wliom her happiness was a 
source of discomfort and disgust. Even her mother had not depre- 
cated Spottiswoode : his offence in her eyes arose from having won 
her daughter from Lord Famborough. Her father loved him, and 
approved her attachment. Yes, Christobelle had reason to be thank- 
ful to the hand which ministered so wisely for her happiness. Her 
mother would not always be harsh ; surely she might in time be sum- 
moned into her presence ! She would never be forgiven ; she never 
had been loved ; and the sligiit cord of affection was broken for 
ever between them : but they might meet without pain, she hoped, 
on her mother's part ; and she herself would exert unceasing efforts 
to win her into complacency. Her mother must love Spottiswoode^ 
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when time should soften her remembrance of Lord Itoiborongi 
attentions. 

Christobelle spoke of Fanny Ponsonby to her companion, no^r tL 
her heart was at rest ; and alluded to her emotions in St. ]lf ungr. 
Isle. Spottiswoode had, from the first hour of their introduotio. 
discovered her predilection for Lord Famborongh. 

"I coold trace it, Chrystal, in the agitated and dose attentzon ^' 
bestowed upon yourself, and in her anxiety to remove fhnn j-oc: 
vicinity. I saw the distressed feelings of her heart, as she wsttchek. 
the engrossed attention of Famborough at dinner : and I felt for lier 
sufferings during the singing. I felt for her and for myself at thnt 
moment, Chrystal ; for I also fancied you approved his lordship.'* 

'How could you think so, Spottiswoode P " 

" Lady Wetheral's words were in my ears^ Chrystal, and I bad re- 
linquished all hope for myself." 

" What a day of misery it was to me ! " Christobelle exclaimed, as 
she thought of all she had endured. "Fanny Ponsonby's fcclkgs 
were all echoed by my own." 

"It was a painful day to many, Chrystal ; but to us it has proved 
a blessing ; for it confessed our sentiments at once, and prepared the 
way for our mutual understanding. Had you not expressed disap- 
probation of Lord Famborough, I had not dared to tell my feelings. 
"Was it not a blessing, my love ? " 

"But poor Fanny Ponsonby, what will be ker destiny? " Christo- 
belle asked, as she returned the pressure of Spottiswoode*s hand. 
" What will be her fate in her attachment ? " 

"Miss Ponsonby has sown her seed among thorns," he replied, 
with feeling, " and her heart must wrestle with its feelings, unless 
she becomes his wife. Lord Famborongh may turn to Miss Pon- 
sonby, since you have rejected him, and she may become the envied 
Lady Famborough ; but she will only sink into a neglected wife. He 
cannot make a woman happy." 

" Oh ! if I had seen him with my mother's eyes, and fallen a sacri- 
fice I" observed Christobelle, with a shudder. , 

"I should have quitted England, Chrystal. I would not hare 
witnessed your misery, or remained within hearing of your gradual 
decay. You could not long live under his harsh treatment ; and I 
could not have home to hear the world remark upon your pale cheek 
and" faded form." 

"How grateful I am! how happy I ought to be, Spottiswoode! 
When you come to see me at Brierly, and I do not suffer daily under 
my mother's angry prohibition, you will find me so changed and 
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lappy ! When I ihiiik of Lord FanilK»x)ttgh, I turn to you viith 
suclx grateful delight ! Yes, Spottiswoode, I will be happy \" 

Ajad Christobelle exerted herself to be happy, even the few days 
wliich intervened between her expressed gratitude and her long fare- 
well to Pairlee. She sat hour after hour upon the terrace, with her 
father and Spottiswoode, looking with deep interest upon the lake, 
tVie scene of all her pleasures, while she was happy in ignorance of a 
deep affection, and the scene of suffering during the stirring incidents 
which had awakened her heart to the strife of worldly sorrow. Loch- 
leven was endeared to Christobelle by a thousand recoUections^— by the 
enjoyments of 'her young age, and by the happy hours passed by the 
side of Spottiswoode. She was going to the south, to a new scene, 
that would be changed in its aspect ; gayer, full of friendi^ and still 
blest by the society of him she loved. But would it be to her like 
the grand Lochleven ?— that shelter from the world's eares P that 
spot where she had exgoyed such long tranquillity P Adieu for a long, 
loDg time, the cloud-capped mountains, the heather hills, the placid 
waters ! farewell the islands on its bosom — ^the groves, the far Cona ! 
Parewell the stirring breeze, the lonely Eilan na Gorak-— -the repose, 
tbe grandeur of the shores of Lochleven ! 

Christobelle endured much, ere she set forth with her father from 
Pairlee. She bore her parting interview with Spottiswoode with 
great intrepidity ; but she wept at her mother's obdurate determina- 
tion not to see her before she quitted the parental roof. Sir John 
Wetheral soothed her as she gazed upon the lake, till it vanished 
from her aching sight : and he prophesied that her trial would not be 
lengthened beyond her power to endure it. He spoke kindly and well 
to her overpowered spirit, of the sorrows which must accompany a 
progress through life, and of the consolation which attended a patient 
and praying spirit. He did not consider it right to allow Spottis- 
woode to accompany them, as her mother evinced such decided 
repugnance to the match ; but at Brierly, Christobelle might enjoy 
her lover's society in peace ; and he would accompany his lady to 
Wetheral as soon as she expressed a wish to set forth on the long 
journey. Kew scenes, new faces, and a new set of ideas would, he 
hoped, drive gloomy fancies from her mind, and bring eomfort to all 
parties. She w|i^ (» her road to Isabel ; and with her and Boscawen 
she must enjoy the calm pleasures of domestic happiness. They 
wo^ld lead her to agreeable thoughts; and Spottiswoode would 
speedily «dd his sod^y to the eojoyneiitt of Brierly. 

^ch was Sir John Wetkerai's reasooing, and its 9§tdU were a^fpa- 
rent upon Christobelle's spirits. Sh» gi«dudly reec'vege d eheccfiil- 
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mm his acquiescence by her tears and gentle self-apbraidii^grs. 
tunately her children possessed her own sweet disixMitiOxi, 
flefied indulgence, or they might have suffered tiutragfa 
inability to check their budding faults. As it was, they loFed 
well to persist in offending a parent so devoted ; and it mwtst h.\ 
proved a very serious offence, ere the light-hearted Isabel «: ' 
lament conduct which was ever palliated by her affectionate he^ 
6he was indieed the happiest of wives and mothers. ^ 

Mr. Boscawen and ChristobeUe resumed their oocapations 
ively, as if years had not intervened since they last walked and 
together at Brierly. Isabel was delighted. 

" Ah, there you go again !— read, read, talk, talk, all day lort^. 
like to hear you argue, when I have time to devote to 7011 both ; I 
the children require so much attention, and the dear little things lov 
to be with me so often, that dear Boscawen has been a great d«x 
alone, haven't you, Boscawen P It is such a pleasure to have ycc 
here, Ghrystal—my poor, dear husband won't have to endure ilj 
ignorance." 

"Who says my Isabel is ignorant ? " said Mr. Boscawen, pattzii^ 
his lady's shoulder affectionately. 

"Yes, dear Boscawen, I am very ignorant, and very nnfit for yon ; 
but I do very well to phiy with the darlings, and superintend evoj-- 
thing but their education— Ma^ you will do, except for poor htUe 
Bell : let her be happy and ignorant, Boscawen. If she is half as 
happy as her mother, she will not require knowledge — only her hus- 
band and children. I never wish for anything beyond yon and then." 
Isabel cast an upward and affectionate look at Boscawen, who bent 
his long figure to kiss his laughing wife. 

Mr. Boscawen told ChristobeUe he had engaged to take her for 
a day or two to Hatton. The Pynsents were very anxious to see her, 
and Mrs. Pyns^it had made it a point with him to bring the "taD, 
gawky, good-looking girl" to her, as soon as she had rested a hm 
days at Brierly. The Charles 8pottiswoodes, also, were wishing to 
see her again, to contemplate the improvement which five years must 
have effected in her appearanoe. The name of Spottiswoode IwtMght 
blushes into the face of ChristobeUe. 

"My dear BeU," exclaimed Isabel, with laughing delight, "bov 
droll it is to think you have a lover ; when I saw you last, you were 
such a bit of a girl ! Sir John Spottiswoode is just the man I wouJd 
have chosoi for you— just the very person I should have singled out 
—is he not, Boscawen ? Just the sort of man, with curling dark hair 
and high forehead, that you ought to like, dear (Crystal ! '^ 
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*' JT had aot dark cfuiing hair, Isabelf said Boseawen, smiling; 
' X had not a high forehead, had I? '' 

'* My dear Boscawen, your hair was always dreadfully wiry, and I 
&li ought you Tery plain ; bnt I liked you for all that, you know." 

"Then why ought Ghrystal to choose and love such things,' my 
Isabel ?*• 

^ Ah ! I dare say I am talking nonsense again," eried the humble 

Xsabel ; "for I should really recommend no one who does not resemble 

you, dear Boscawen. I should advise every woman to wait till they 

could find a kind, dear man, like yourself, and then they would not 

care about wiry hair, or ** Isabel hesitated and coloured. 

*' Say on, Isabel." Mr. Boscawen looked amused. 
*' I was going to say, they would not mind great long legs. Don't 
be angiy, my love, with me.'* 

Mr. Boscawen laughed. " You see, Isabel, the triumph of good 
sense over mere personal advant^es. You cannot be ignorant, since 
you chose me in spite of my deficiencies. I hope all your young 
acquaintance may exhibit your indifference to mere good looks. Miss 
Wetheral, when shall we visit Hatton P Isabel, will you join the 
party P " 

** I wish I could drive over with you, my love ; but Charley is 
cutting a double tooth, and I think little Bell is not quite well. I 
think I cannot leave my little ones two days, Boscawen ! " 

"Tlien Chrystal and myself will depart to-morrow for Hatton," 
said Boscawen, smiling, with gratified feelings, at his wife's love of 
her home and her little ones. 

" Yes, Bell will amuse you, dear Boscawen ; and you will not miss 
me. You can talk away upon history and the arts and sciences, and 
enjoy the novelty of a clever companion, for once. I am only fit to 
nurse my children." 

" You are only fit to be a very excellent creature, and to be my 
dear Httle roundabout wife," exclaimed Boscawen ; and Isabel looked 
so happy ! It was delightful to witness the joyous expression which 
revelled in her looks, whenever she spoke with her husband and 
children. It was such a contrast to the Isabel whom Christobelle 
remembered, low-spirited, in her dressing-room at Wetheral, pining 
over ''Burnet's Beformation ! " It was such a contrast to the Isabel 
who watched in alarm the fond, but searching, glance of her excellent 
elderly husband ! Christobelle told her so when they were alone. 
She kughed. 

"I remember, Bell, how frightened I used to be, and there was no 
catae for it ! Boscawe^ was always kind, only I was so unwilling to 

2 c 3 
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receive improvement ; and then I fancied bis anxiety was assovi 
When Miss Tabitha left Brierly, everything was comfortable to i 
for then, you know, there was no one to point out my faults. Bc:^ 
ChrystaJ, tell me now all about John Spottiswoode. BoscawentQ'- 
me not to be curious ; but I am very curious. I want to know how i 
all began, and why mamma is so foolish about Lord Farnborough." 

Christobelle recapitulated her story to Isabel, who wondered, a»^ 
was pleased, and wept, by turns, as her sister recounted all he: 
sufferings. She clasped her arms round Christobelle. 

"Never mind, Chrystal, never mind; and everything will end asir 
should do. Everybody knows mamma's matches have tamed 01^ 
shockingly ; and John Spottiswoode is so loved by all his relations^ 
so good to his mother and sister, that you are fortunate in attraction 
him ; but you are so very handsome, dear Chrystal, you would attract 
every one, high and low. People are now scandalizing poor Julia» 
and pointing at her and Colonel Neville; but I will never bdieve 
that Julia would do wrong, though I dare say she is very unhappj, 
poor dear girl," 

" What does Boscawen think, Isabel ? " 

" Oh, Boscawen never thought that match would answer. He did 
not like the dowager's manners and character ; and he said to me at 
Julia's wedding, that if my sister fell from her high estate, the two 
mothers would answer for it hereafter. He said, too, that Julia was 
the victim of two inachinating Machiavels. Of course, he meant 
mamma and the dowager. Lord Selgrave was always disliked as a 
cruel, disagreeable boy, I hear ; so he would have made you a sad 
husband, in spite of being earl of Farnborough, and a trumpery duke 
in expectancy." 

Isabel's remarks only corroborated the observations of Spottis- 
woode, and Christobelle beUeved herself indeed saved from ruin, 
though she paid a severe penalty for her escape, in the angry prohibit 
tion of her mother's disappointed views. Her present paio, she felt 
assured, was far more bearable than the misery of an unhappy matn- 
mony ; and she was grateful beyond expression to know that she was 
given to a man so loved and so well appreciated as Spottiswoode was 
among her nearest friends. Their approbation must be balm to her 
heart ; and, when her mother heard how all lips concurred to praise 
him, would she continue her ungenerous dislike to her presence? 
Would she persist in holding back her consent, and still pertinaci- 
ously revenge upon her head her dismissal of a man so little inspected 
as Lord Farnborough ? Christobelle hoped not in fear and tremUing; 
sliG woM Iiope. As her dear father observed, she ha4 a right to 
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?iope that her prayers would be heard and answered, if she peraevercd 
irt the path of principle. 

Christobelle's spirits were considerably improved, by viewing the 

liappy lot of Isabel, in the enjoyment of those tranquil domestic 

scenes which were so adapted to her taste and nature. In Mr. Bos- 

cawen she met the highly-informed mind which imparted knowledge . 

with a flow so gentle, that it did not startle or confound the listem'ng 

neophyte. His was a mind which fertilized as it stole along, improving 

a.11, and delighting every ear but the ear of Isabel. To her the stream 

of his intellect flowed by, without a wish to understand, or kindle 

under its influence one spark of sympathetic fire. Yet she gloried iu 

lier husband, and their life was peaceful and happy. 

It is temper which creates the bliss of home, or disturbs its com- 
fort. It is not in the collision of intellect, that domestic peace loves 
to nestle. Her home is in the forbearing nature— in the yielding 
spirit — ^in the calm pleasures of a mild disposition, anxious to give 
and receive happiness. In the sweet humility of Isabel, and in the 
indulgent forbearance of Boscawen, peace dwelt undisturbed by rival 
animosity ; and she did not suffer those alarms which chase her timid 
presence from the hearth of the contentious, and from the bosom of 
the envious. Such was the blessed comfort and true charm of 
Brierly. 

Isabel was aU bustle and kindness, as her husband and sister pre- 
pared to depart for Hatton. "Had dear Boscawen forgotten his 
shaving-apparatus P— his tooth-brush P Was he sure he had his eye- 
glass? She hoped they would return very soon; but, at any rate, 
till they made their appearance again, She should live in the nursery. 
Dear Boscawen was to be sure and remember evei7thing that was 
said of Chrystal, for she was sure every one would admire her pretty 
face ; and Chrystal was particularljr to be amused with Tom Pynsent's 
remarks upon Anna Maria's borrowed bloom. Where was Charley 
and Bell P They had begged to ride as far as the lodges, and she 
would put on her hat and meet them." 

Isabel ran off to the nursery, and returned with her three children. 
Tommy was a soldier, and a drum was appended to his neck. Charley 
had a new fiddle in his hand, and little Bell was sorted with a trumpet, 
that she might approach as nearly as possible to her brothers* style of 
amusements. Isabel placed them in the caniage. " Now, Charley 
and Tommy, don't make a great noise ; and don't snatch your sister's 
trumpet from her, my loves. Papa will put you out at the lodge, and 
mamma will be ready to take you. Charley, don't squeeze your 
aunt's pretty dress j and, BeD, my love, don't push back your bonnet 
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— ^I don't like to see little girls push bftck tbdr bonnet. 
give my love to everybody, and say I could not leave the Httle 
I should have done nothing bat think of them. My dear 
come back very soon ; and^ Chrystal, don't stay long." 

''Anything more, Isabel?'' demanded Boscawen. "AaytiuK 
about curled heads and high foreheads? " 

*' Ah, you are laughing at me, now, widied man ! I beEeve I taik 
a great deal of nonsense ; but little Bell will not haye her mothers 
infirmities, I hope." 

''Ihopeshe will possess all of them," replied Boscaw^i, ^'andanl.* 
inherit half her mother's sweet temper. She will then hare enongt 
to raise my pride." 

Isabel laughed gaily, and blushed at her husband's ^aesrgetk 
speech; but she kissed her hand with such a happy expression of 
countenance, as they drove from the door ! How pleasing iraa ihe 
sight, and how it tended to raise the spirits of GhristobeUe ! 

The children did not make more noise than usiial^ a^ they drore to 
the lodge; and little BeU only lost her trumpet and her temper 
once during the transit. They were then deposited with the lodge- 
keeper till their mamma should join them, and Mr. Boaoawen pro- 
ceeded on his journey. They stopped to change horses at Bridge- 
north; and, as they remained some minutes at the Crown, GhristobeUe 
remembered the appearance of Thompson, at her first visit there, and 
the cause of her sudden recall home. It was after the luckless elope- 
ment of Gkra^ that she was hurried to Wetheral, to be the oompanioa 
of her mother, under drcumstanoes most annoying to henelf con- 
nected with the very marriage she had promoted so anxioiisly. 
GhristobeUe was now herself the object of her anger, for dedining to 
enter into an engagement hateful to her heart and principles ! How 
and when would her mother's soul be divested of its ambitioos 
worldly anxieties P 

Ghristobelle's reception at Hatton was gratifying to her feelings in 
the highest degree. She was surrounded by affectionate greetings 
and congratulations. Mrs. Fynsent wrung her hand with kind 
violence. 

''Hollo, Miss Bell, so we have got you back agsUn; and I won't 
ask where Sir Jackey is, because and because. Got your blushes still, 
Miss BeH 1 So much the better — and I'll be bound you have brought 
back your good heart.- No, not your heart, but your good temper. 
Here, Bobby, come and look at our new beauty. I tell you whai^ 
Miss BeU, you are a finer girl than any of your sisters ; not even that 
nnfortunate poor Lady Keataoia. came up to you in good looks.'* 
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" €cnie\, oome. Til match my littte wife mih the best of yoV 
exclaimed Tom, more good-humoured, more red-faced than ever. 
'' I'U match my little wife's bloom even against the handsome ' BelL* 
Sell's fine colour comes and fades away again in an instant; but 
.Anna Maria's cherry cheeks ace everlasting. Look at them !" Tom 
IPynsent dragged his laughing wife before Christobelle. 

^ Ay, ay," replied Mrs. Pynsent, winking her eye, " we know Anna 
IMaria's bloom is the right sort — ^renewable at pleasure. Look at 
IBobby, screwing up his eyes. What's the matter, Bobby P" 

Mr. Pynsent never did, and never could appear to advantage, under 
the ridicule which his lady's address always threw around him ; but 
he did not observe the de haut en bos manner, or else long custom 
liad taken away all feeling upon the extraordinary nature of her 
remarks. Probably he had long felt assured the evil was irre- 
mediable. His own manner was very courteous, but Mr. Pynsent 
-was not a man of many words. He surrendered all speech quietly 
into the hands of his lady, and c(mtented himself with sUently listen- 
ing to the remarks of others, without adventuring his own. Mr. 
pynsent took no notice of her question. 

"What's the matter, Bobby?" repeated Mrs. Pynsent. "Can|t 
you admire Miss Bell, without screwing up your poor old pair 
of grays? It's a fair face to look upon, isn't it, after gazing 
upon poor Sal. Miss Bell, poor Sally Hancock is in a precious 
pickle." 

" I heard of it from Isabel." 

" You never saw such a po(Hr thing ! — aU over with Sal, Miss Bell ; 
but the poor creature is so cast down ! She has a room here now, to 
\it amused by the children, and watch their antics; and, luckily, you 
know, she can't speak plain, to put bad words in their mouths. Poor 
Sally I I could not let her remain at Lea in that state ; and I think 
she is veiy comfortable here with the children and Bobby." 

" Where are the children ? Where is Tom ? and where is Moll, and 
Bab ? " asked Tom Pynsent. " Bell must see the children— Bell will 
want to see the children— I thought I heard them screaming just 
now, somewhere." 

" Th«y were fighting over a brush, just now, in the second haU," 
replied his mother ; " and they nearly killed the baby. I expected 
the poor little thing would have got a broken head in the scufOe ; but 
he fought like a fury, and sent his fist into Moll's eye." 

*' They do fight dreadfully," observed Anna Maria. 

"Let them alone, I won't hare them checked," cried their grand- 
mother; "when they have had thumps enough, they will |)e quiet. 
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Moll is worse than the baby; but their spirits are so higb, I wa: 
hare them cowed." 

''Bell/' said Tom Pynsent, with a tone and look of honest pnt 
" you have pretty scamps for your relations. Tom rides a Sbetbs^ 
after the hounds, and Moll runs up a tree like a youngr sqiiirreL £&: 
and the baby are improving, too, by their example. Tally bo ! I her 
them !" he ran to the door, and opened it. " Tally ho^ there f Tx 
and Moll, bring the litter this way !'' 

The four children burst into the drawing-room like a pockr. 
hounds, and the baby, a stout child of a year old, toddling in, he Ifi 
down, and the others ran over him. Tom Pynsent caught up tb? 
sturdy boy. 

" Don't give tongue, you young rascal, but fight 'em, BiU — ^heie, 
double your fists at them all." 

The child mechanically closed his little fists, and his father placed 
him before Miss Bab. 

"Battle her well. Bill, rattle her." 

The child, who had not yet cast his cap, dealt a blow at hn sister, 
which Miss Bab returned by knocking him down. The child did not 
attempt to cry at the blow, but, rising from the floor, he again 
doubled his infantine fists for the battle. Tom Pynsent was de- 
lighted. 

" Well done. Bill, well done, my sharp lad ! Come, thaf s enoQgii 
at a time ! Live to fight another day. Bill ! " 

''Gome to your granny, my sharpshooter," cried Mrs. Pynsent; 
"I have something in my pocket for stout-hearted men !" 

Billy toddled to his grandmother, who drew a box of sugarphmis 
from her capacious pocket, and rewarded his prowess by a shower of 
sweets. Tom and Moll were likewise engaged in a controverBr, 
which threatened to end in an engagement. They were quandhng 
over Christobelle's parasol, Moll demanding it to walk with, and be 
a lady, like aunt Bell, while Tom insisted upon shouldering it like 
a bayonet, as the Count de Nolis had taught him. The dispute nn 
very high. 

"Tom, dear, don't let the children fight," said Anna Maria, as she 
examined the make and material of her sister's silk pelisse; " they hare 
been fighting all day." 

"Aunt Bell, mayn't I have it?" screamed little Moll, as she stran- 
gled with her brother for the possession of the parasol. 

"I will have it first !" roared Tom, dragging the handle fiiom her 
grasp. 

Mr. Boscawen extricated the parasol from their handiB^ and kept 
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;iEX>ssession of it during their stay in the drawing-room ; but no one 
else attempted to release Ghristobelle's property from the struggle. 
1M?om Pynsent called their attention from their defeat. 

** Now, Tom, catch papa if you can, and show your aunt whether 
^^our legs are as stout as your lungs. Moll! Bab! Bill! now 
«or it!" 

The drawing-room became a scene of dreadful confusion. Tom 

3Pynsent, delighted to show oiT his children, and always the foremost 

't.o give them pleasure, threaded the mazes of the tables and chaii*s, 

-while the little ones raced, screaming and hallooing after him. !Mr. 

IBoscawen sought a retreat from their deafening shouts by quitting 

"the room, and even Anna Maria half-closed her eyes, as she assured 

ber sister they really made more noise that day than ever, in compU- 

ment, she supposed, to her arrival. Mrs.. Pynsent sat with the box 

of sugarplums on her lap, enjoying the din of voices, and inciting 

them forward, by clapping her hands and exclaiming : " Hurrah, 

my lads and lasses, catch him ! Bound the chair. Bill— down you 

go — up again—well done, my hearty! Halloo there, Moll! Bab, 

you be hanged!" Mr. Pynsent looked overpowered, but he said 

nothing. 

Such were the sports of Hatton. The commotion continued till 
both parties, the chaser and the chased, became wearied with their 
exertions ; and then the children wished to go and ride their rocking- 
horses. Mrs. Pynsent loaded them with sweetmeats and good advice, 
as she dismissed each from her presence. 

" I say, you young Tommy, don't suck your fingers, but look to 
that poor morsel of a Bill, and don't run over him. If he falls, pick 
him up, and wipe his nose, like a little gentleman. Here, my Moll in 
the wad, look at your torn frock, and don't thump Bab upon the back 
so hard. Never mind, Bab, here's six sugarplums for that thump, and 
you must give it Moll well to-morrow. What, Bill, old boy ! you 
must have sugarplums, too, must you? There then, and toddle 
after them, my sharpshooter. Go all of you to old aunt Hancock." 

When the children were gone, Chrisiobelle had time to give her 
attention to Anna Maria. The elegance of Miss Wetheral had in a 
great degree lost its tone ; but Mrs. Tom Pynsent was fashionably 
rrench stiU in her dress and appearance. Eouging very highly gave an 
unnatural brilliance to her eyes ; and her figure had become enlarged, 
though not in the same proportion with Isabel : Christobelle thought 
her handsome and striking ; but she was not the pale, still, and inter- 
estingly elegant woman, who had volunteered her affections to the 
stout, good-looking, red-faced Tom Pynsent. Many might have con- 
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sidered Aima Maria improved hj the dum^ vhieii had ftfadaift 

taken place in her appearance ; but Cfaristobelie bad admired harst 
greatly in her more yonthfal days, that her eye could not leooodk 
itself to her present style. There was, she thongbt, something tot 
garish in the deeply-rouged cheek and glittering ^e of her sister. 

Her affection for her husband was quite unchanged : she still spoke 
of him with powerful affection, and dilated upon his miTaried idiidr 
ness and good temper with vivadty. During Ghiistobelle's ioag 
absence, Tom had nerer changed towards her in indulgenoe and 
interest. Mrs. Pynsent was all that could be desired in a moth^-in- 
law, for her warm heart never fancied she could do enough for those 
she loved ; and poor Mr. Pynsent was in nobody's way. Anna Maria 
doted upon her children ; and she confessed herself to be the "hap^ 
piest woman in the world, when the diildren did not fight ; bat they 
certainly did fight furiously, and Tom and his mother enoooraged it." 

Christobelle asked after the health of Felice. 

" Oh, F61ice is very well ; but she cannot compr^end a word of 
English, stupid girl; and I am losing my Trench. Everybody borrows 
E61ice ; and she travels all round the county before any publie meeting 
takes place. EeUce is always borrowed by Pen Spottiswoode before 
the races; and, when she appears, you would dedaie her clothes 
were cut out by the Lidham cook, instead of Edlioe. Pen never 
dressed well, you know. Bell." 

"Miss Bell," cried Mrs. Pynsent, from a distant comer of the 
drawing-room, " have you heard any tidings from Bedinfield P beoaose 
there is a rod in pickle for somebody in that quarter. Your poor 
sister has made a sorry concern of that grand match, which was to 
lier so desirable. Not mnch better a business than Lady Kerrison's ! 
Report is saying the deuce and all of poor Miss Julia and that ookmeL 
That dowager never was liked by any one; for her acquaintance was 
always a blight upon the poor soul who made it." 

Christobelle asked if her sister had been in Shropshire since their 
removal into Scotland. 

** No, my dear; Lady Ennismore has never suffered her son to bring 
your sister into Shropshire, since her return to England. She has her 
own reasons for it. I know what I could call her, only I have pro- 
mised Sally Hancock never to use large words, now her own month 
is stopped, poor thing ! If your sister elopes with that monstadie 
fellow, it will be the fault of those who married her to such a poor 
creature as my lord." 

''Have you heard anything in particular about Jnlil^ mj dear 
Anna Maria P" asked Christobelle, in a low voice. 
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!Reports only/' was hex reply; " but they begrin to Bssmne a form. 

XTliere are very strange reports about Colonel Neyille, but we do not 

Lft.^i« Ax)m Julia ; she has never written to me since I went to the altar 

^^nrith her, and I was tired with writing unanswered letters. Papa 

^old us when he returned with you from Bedinfield, that it was vam 

't;o hope she would ever be withdrawn from the dowager ; and if she 

dad discover treaeheryj it would only make her wretched, without a 

Ixope of escape. Lord Ennismore i& devoted to his mother; and 

Julia would suffer, he thought, by any compkints on her side. We 

Ixear Lord Ennismore is in a poor way ; but we know nothing : Julia 

might as well be in another hemisphere, since we neither meet nor 

oorrespond. How miserable Clara and Julia have been in their 

choice, Bell! I cannot be too thankful I won my dear Tom at 

last." 

"I say. Miss Bell," cried Mrs. Pynsent &om her oom^, where she 
sat knitting ; " I say. Miss Bell, when does Sir Jackey return to us P" 
Anna Maria smiled at her sist^'s confusion. Chiistobelle hesitated 
for a mom^t to reply. 

''Miss Bell, Sir Jackey is a great favourite of mine ; and I want to 
hear a little about him. Come here, Miss Bell ; come nearer to me, 
I want to ask a question." 

Christobelle approached Mrs. Pynsent, amused at the idea of her 
int^ded jokes, which could not (^end, since only Anna Maria was 
now present. The two gentlemen had sought for Mr. Boscawen 
when the children dispersed, ^e thenfore seated herself near 
her. 

''What have you to say to me, Mrs. Pynsent, that is not kind and 
pleasant at all times P" 

"I have this to say," she replied, with a seriousness foreign to her 
usual manner ; "I have to say, that, much as I liked you asa girl, I 
love you far better than ever now; because you had the sense to refuse 
a young coroneted rascal some time ago, and choose a man who will 
be a jewel to you. You showed sense and spirit in refusing to be 
maofleuvred into wickedness, to lead the abominable life which two 
of your sisters have been doomed to suffer; and you showed a right 
woman's warm heart, in taking a man whom I like and respect next 
to my own Tom for comelmess and godliness. When a young woman 
marries such a tight lad as Jackey Spottiswoode, she knows she will 
be happy to the day of her death, and be respected among her friends. 
Now, Miss Bell, what do you say to that P " 

Quistobelie said nothing. Tears filled her eyes, and spoke volumes 
for her. She was ai»eted with the idea that all her friends, except 
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one, approved the connection she was about to form. Mrs. Pynse 
remarks affected lier still more, because they were spoken with c 
usual quietness of manner and phrase ; and her words ever came tr 
the fountain of her heart, in all truth and sincerity. She spoke, u 
the sentiments of those around,her; Cliristobelle judged so by Hn 
Fynsent assming her of the respect of her friends. It -was a der 
gi*atification to think her attachment was sanctioned by those &^' 
loved and honoured ; and it was a grateful pride to feel assured tk 
finger of scorn or ridicule had never pointed observations offensive t. 
tlie high character of her beloved Spottiswoode. Was it to be wor- 
dered at that she sat silent by the sMe of Mrs. Fynsent, enjoyii^ 
feelings loo blessed for utterance? She saw her agitation, and forbor? 
to notice it ; but Mrs. Pynsent was not wanting in real ^cHcacj 
to those who did not offend her notions of right ; and to Christo- 
belle she had ever shown peculiar kindness. She addressed her 
daughter. 

" I say, Anna Maria, we'll have old Sally Hancock to spend ibe 
evening with us, to compliment Miss Bell. It's all over with Sal 
now, so she won't shock the company. You need not be afraid of 
Sally Hancock any more, for she can't speak, if she was dying* for it. 
I can see her poor eyes glare up sometimes ; you won't mind Sally 
Hancock. She likes to watch the children ; and when they don't pall 
her crutch from her, they are great friends. Moll and Bab ofiten 
imitate her walk, but Sally Hancock only laughs at them." 

" I wish the children would not fight so much," remarked Anna 
Maria. 

" Piddle diddle ! my Tom fought Pen Spottiswoode like a dragon 
when he was their age, and he is all the better for it. I don't Hke to 
keep down their spirits. How would our little Moll climb the syca- 
more, if she hadn't a fearless spirit P Well, look at Bobby, between 
those two great monsters upon the lawn ! Boscawen looks such a long 
animal compared with Bobby. Don't you think Bobby is worn into 
half a goose. Miss Bell P He looks trussed for the spit." ! 

" I think Mr. Pynsent lookjng very well— better than your letters 
insinuated, Mrs. Pynsent." 

" Poor Bobby ! no, he's nothing better than half a goose now ; bat 
Sally Hancock and myself remember him a smart lad. There goes 
the half-hour bell ! " 

" Come, then. Bell, we will depart, for my toilette, is a long affiur," 
said her sister, rising. 

" I say," cailed Mrs. Pynsent, as they left the room, " I say, Anna 
Maria, don't let BeU into the secrets of the prison-house/' 
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" Oh! Bell knows all about thatr^ replied the langhing Anna 
lL»i*ia. '' Tom is the only person who does not know my secret. 
Everybody knows I only rouge to please Tom." 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

Satton was by no means so agreeable a 9ejour to Chnstobelle as 
iix former days. The Fynsents were never happy without the four 
unruly children constantly in their sight ; and their amusements were 
tbe chief subjects under consideration. Tlie children scrambled over 
the table to snatch at the dessert ; they were admitted into the draw- 
in S-room at all hours, and in every phase of dirt and fighting; they 
^vcre to drag heavy weights round the room at pleasure, and every 
one made themselves a party in their quarrels. 

Mrs. Pynsent generally advocated the part of the baby, whom she 
designated " that proper divil of a Bill," with a hearty vehemence 
which increased the uproar and confusion ; while her son, with sten- 
torian voice, argued in favour of the girls. Anna Maria rarely inter- 
fered in the aUrum which occurred. She sat smiling at the fray, only 
her distress was occasionally awakened by the length and frequency 
of the battles ; and her taste was offended at intervals by the disa- 
greeable abbreviation of their names. She '' wished her Mary could 
be called by her right name, and not Moll. She would give anything 
if they would call the baby Willy, instead of that horrid 'Bill ;' and 
as to Bab, it was a shocking word ; but Bab she would be called for 
ever. Barbara was too long a word for her mother and Tom to pro- 
nounce. Sometimes she fancied their noise must be disagreeable to 
their guests ; but Tom loved to have the little things round him." 

The Pynsents were, therefore, the happiest people possible in 
themselves; but it was extremely disagreeable. £vei7body must 
think Hatton a very disagreeable place to stay at now ; and Christo- 
belle was glad to escape with Mr. Boscawen, the following day, to 
Lidhain. She had little difficulty in privately persuading him to 
curtail their intended stay at Hatton, and proceed to the Spottis- 
^ woodes. He, as well as Christobelle, felt the utter hopelessness of 
I procuring a peaceful moment, where every thought and feeling was 
absorbed ip foiir remarkably noisy children. How very different to 
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the Hatton of other days, when she enjoyed the society tji her air 
undistiLT^)ed, «id spent there such happy hours of her life ! Ht* 
there^ too, she met first the man whom she hoped to make liappy t 
long years of futurity. 

Ghristobelle thought they should never he allowed to enter t: 
carriage when it drew up to the door. The children were delighk. 
to get in and out, and Tom particularly amused himself with -puttiz: 
up the steps and throwing them down again with as mueh noise i- 
the leather would allow. Tom Pynsent detained Ghristobelle in tl: 
hall, to enable her to enjoy a scene which lie considered most delect- 
able; and Mrs. Pynsent uttered exclamations of delight, as sIk 
watched the baby trying with all its might to imitate his coiniMuiioB5. 

" I say, Tom, do look at that divil of a Bill, trying to <^aniber into 
the carriage ; did you ever see such a young dog ? Moll, put Biil 
into the carriage. Let my sharpshooter take hn turn. Moll, youll 
break his leg ! " 

The " sharpshooter ** was handed into the caniage by the bailer, 
for "MoU " could not lift the scramblmg child ; and they all began 
jumping upon the seat till a battle commenced, through the instni- 
mentality of Bab, who had pulled Tom's hair rathor too longhiy. 
The screams of Tom were echoed by the baby ; and Bab cried vio- 
lently at her own ferocity. Tom Pynsent and their grandmother 
both spoke at once, in their loudest key. 

" Hallo there, you young ones. Bill, what are you at, all of yoo? 
Hand out that young dog," cried Mrs. Pynsent. 

" What the devil are you all roaring at? Moll, what's the matter?** 
called out Tom Pynsent. 

*'Pa, Bab palled Tom's hair! " screamed Miss Mary, alias MoB. 
Mrs. Pynsent's words now became confounded with those of her sod. 

" What the devil !— don't fight there, you rascals ! — Hand out Bill, 
James; they'll kill that poor Bill. — Here, Tom, never nind your 
hair : bring some cakes here, Dick, to stop this row. — ^Haad oat that 
Bill thmg, Thomas, he's on his head.— Tliey're murdning Bill !" 

*' I declare my diildren will fight themselves to death,*' said Aona 
Maria, who took no part in the affair ; " I am sure they will kiU each 
other. Tom, dear, don't let the children fight so/* 

Mr. Boscawen took advantage of the moment when the carriage* 
was emptied of its noisy contents, and hurried Ghristobelle into it. 
She was too willing to quit the uproar of Hatton not to rejoice «i 
his polite movement ; and both were glad to remain silent for some 
time after they had quitted its grounds. 

<' I fancied^'* said Mr. Boscawen; after a long panse^ ''that Isabd 
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ispculed her children, till I haye now compared them with their 
c^ousins. I shall remain satisfied in future, that they are not more 
-vivacious than healthy children should be/' 

" It is altogether a different form of government at Brierly. You 
monarch,' though an indulgent one; but it is a frightful democracy 
Hatton." 

I shall keep my young ones out of the infection," he observed ; 

for though Mary smd Barbara may have hearts as kindly affectioned 

their grandm(^her, those manners are deplorable. I should be 

sorry to see my little Bell become coarse and loud in her way of 

fi^^eaking." 

" What could be the cause of the Miss Wycherlys imbibing such 
xaa]mer% in tiie first instance P " asked Christobelle. 

"Old Wycherly was a Woker," repUed Boscawen; "and he 
retired to Lidham with an immense fortune, and a young wife 
'whose connections were far superior to his own. Mrs, Wycherly 
did not lire many years, and the daughters were allowed to educate 
themselves^ and to act, in every respect, as seemed good in their own 
eyes. They were always the subject of conversation ; and, though 
they never were suspected of anything nK)re reprehensible than 
extreme wildness, their conduct subjected them to many extraordi- 
nary scenes and mueh objectionable remark. Captahi Hancock 
drank, I believe, to drown care, and Mrs. Hancock was infinitely the 
woQCst of the two. How th« young ladies learned their swearing pro- 
pensities, I cannot tell; but I have heard that their brother Wycherly 
led them into very exceptionable society in his youthful days. They 
were an extraordkary trio. No one, however, spoke ill of them.'' 
"They had great good-nature, I suppose." 
" They had great wealth, Bell, or they never could have held any 
position in society. Four hundred thousand pounds drew the first 
gentlemen in the county to Lidham." 

Christobelle chatted till the Lidham woods rose in sight, and then 
she became silent. Everything connected with the name of Spottis- 
woode held a powerful interest in her heart, and concentrated her 
thoughts upon himself. She had heard from him once since her 
arrival at Brierly, and then he spoke so cheerlessly of her mother's 
spirits^ that he lingered to assist and console her father. He knew, 
he said, that he was giving her pleasure by attending upon her father, 
and he hoped so much from his assiduities ! Dear Spottiswoode, 
how much more sanguinely than herself did he expect a change in 
her mother's sentiments ! 
j!^ tli^ carriage drover through the lodges, a gentleman on horse- 
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back galloped towards them. " Here comes Charles, full of nesn 
said Boscawen; "and he is riding fast, I suppose, to carry it frr< 
into Shrewsbury. A little news is a passport among: one's nek. 
hours." 

Cbristobelle bent forward to observe Charles Spottiswoode; but k. 
it was not Charles Spottiswoode. Her heart beat thickly and he 
eyes strained to gaze. She knew the horseman from afar : she knev 
the air, the figure, and the style of riding, well. Was her Iotq 
winging his way to her ?— was he thinking of Brierly, and one there 
who loved him better than herself ? Cbristobelle caught her brothers 
hand. ''Boscawen, it is not him, it ia John Spottiswoode! wi»l 
brings him so soon from Fairlee ? " 

" God bless me ! " cried Boscawen, "it is indeed our friend from 
the North, and I must stop him, or he will never condescend to look 
at us. He put his head out of the carriage window, and waved Lis 
hand : Sir John Spottiswoode heeded not the movement. He was 
riding rapidly by, and would have passed with a slight inclination of 
the head, had not Cbristobelle caught his eye. His handsome face 
glowed with surprise and deHght, while her own feelings, so very 
suddenly called into action, completely took away her powers of 
speech. She could only hold out her hand, as he checked his horse, 
and wheeled round to the window, but it was pressed so fondly— and 
he looked so bright and happy ! 

" Why, Spottiswoode, what fair lady are you scampering after, that 
you nearly passed hyusf" exclaimed Boscawen, shaking him by the 
hand. 

" Never mind, I am gomg to turn back with you. Indeed, I was 
galloping to Shrewsbury, to get upon the coach for Brierly. I only 
arrived this morning." 

" My mother, Spottiswoode?" utteredChristobelle, in alarm— "hoir 
is my mother P " 

" On her road to Wetheral, by short stages ; I am but their avant 
cotirrier, Chrystal. I have brought a letter for you. You will now, 
perhaps, offer me a seat in your carriage to Brierly, when yon 
return. My brother said nothing about your visit — do they expect 
you P " 

" No ; I am making a tour with my young sister— but let us letch 
Lidham before we enter into particulars." 

The carriage moved on, and Spottiswoode rode by its side. Hov 
unexpected was this meeting, and how busy were Christobelle's 
thoughts, conjecturing upon the motive of her mother's early 
journey! If it had but a happy referenOB towacds henel^ how 
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WTOuld lier cup of joy be filled ! but, no, her mother never forgave an 
offence like hers. 

Christobelle was prepared to meet astonishment at Lidham, as 

slie had found it everywhere else, since her return into Shrop- 

s"hire, and she was not deceived. Mrs. Charles Spottiswoode held 

Ixer from her at arm's length, as she examined her person and 

growth. 

" My dear little Bell, is this really and truly yourself? I have 
lieaxd of you from persons whom I did not consider altogether unpre- 
judiced in their accounts ; but, indeed, I now see it with my own eyes 1 
John, you have not said half enough of this creature. I recognize 
lier eyes— those large eyes — but these ringlets— that figure, no, John, 
Tipon my honour, you did not do her justice ! " 

Spottiswoode stood by Christobelle, and his eyes flashed a proud 
satisfaction at the remarks of his sister-in-law. 

" But, Charles, Charles," she continued, " tell me if pou could 
recognize Bell Wetheral in this grand creature I tell me if it is not a 
vision, for I cannot think I really see the prim little Bell, always 
poring over books, and diving out of her father's study with a little 
shock head, like my terrier Tarter ! " 

" Yes, I recognize Miss Wetheral," answered Mr. Spottiswoode, 
" for I see the same expression of good-humour, and the same fine 
outhne, which gave such promise of what we behold. Miss Wetheral, 
you are most welcome to Lidham." 

" By the Lord Harry ! " cried Mr. Wycherly, emerging from his 
own room in spectacles, " here's b. posse comitatus ! Well, I'm comie 
to welcome the new filly myself. How d'ye do. Miss Wetheral P— 
how d'ye do, ma'am P God help us, how the young people grow ! 
They nm us down, Mr. B|oscawen ! You are come to stay a week— a 
month, with us, I hope P Come in, come in, all of you ! " They 
entered the sitting-room, and the conversation was general for a short 
time, till Mrs. Spottiswoode suddenly turned to Christobelle : — 

" My dear Bell, I know what your anxiety must be, to hear of those 
whom John has Idft behind. I see, by the expression of those large 
eyes, that you are longing to hear news of Fairlee. Come with me, 
and I give John alone leave to follow us. We will adjourn into the 
library. I can quite understand your feelings. John, you may follow 
us with your letters." 

Mrs. Spottiswoode led Christobelle into the library, and there she 
again embraced her. The first reception, she said, belonged to Miss 
Wetheral, but now she embraced her future relation— th^ bride of 
her excellent John— the brother beloved by all ! She wa3 embracing 

- - 2d 
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now the future Lady Spottiswoode. Christobelle retomed her «fc 
brace with fervent pleasure. She said her heart rejoiced ia tk 
congratulations of her friends, and in the language of praise whae. 
always accompanied the mention of Spottiswoode's name. She oiii^ 
jjQped— and she expressed the hope with tears — ^that her modic 
would in time see Spottiswoode with the eyes of all who knew hik 
great worth ; that she would in time receive him as a dear aon, an4 
remove the only impediment to her happiness, by extending* the liasii 
of friendship towarids him, and her pardon towards herself. Miai 
Spottiswoode hoped all things. 

"My dear Chrystal—- which, by the bye, is a prettier desi^matiai 
than Bell— there is bitter in every cup. Rest happy in the knowledge 
that Lady Wetheral's offended feelings proceed from disappcmited 
views, and not from unworthiness in the object. It must alwajs be 
painful to displease a parent, but it cannot, in this particular case. 
strike deep into .your happiness. Your excellent father long wished 
for the match— he confessed it to John. Come in ! " A gentle tap 
at the door was heard, and Spottiswoode entered. 
" You allowed me to foltow you— am I welcome now P " 
"Ever welcome, wherever you appear, John ; and most welcome to 
Chrystal and myself," said Mrs. Spottiswoode; "I will leave yoa 
while you read your letters together. I shall allow you a quarter of 
an hour to acquaint yourself with their contents, Chrystal." 

" One hour. Fen — only one little sixty-five minutes ! " cried Spot- 
tiswoode, beseechingly. j 

" Indeed, you shall not monopolize my guest an hour, John. Bo 
as you please at Brierly— but I wQl only relinquish Chrystal a quarter | 
of an hour from this moment." 

" Chrystal ! " said Spottiswoode, as the door closed upon his sister 
—"Chrystal!" 

ChristobeUe beheld her lover's arms extended. Away with eveiy 
feeling but unfeigned joy to behold him again. She flew towards him, 
to be clasped to his dear, warm heart ! " And now," she said, when 
their spirits had become somewhat tranquil, ''tell me of my father, 
and tell me of my mother. Are they on the road P " 

She listened with trembling eagerness to his reply. Spottiswoode 
had not seen Lady Wetheral since Chiistobelle quitted Fairlee. She 
could not be persuaded to leave her room, or resume the direction of 
the establishment. Sir John Wetheral suffered greatly from her 
determined resolution to avoid the man on whom he had bestowed 
his daughter; and he felt deeply, also, the privation of domestic oom« 
fort. It was that privation whidi kept Spottiswoode at Pairlee— be 
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^ras anxious to be useful to tlie father who mourned her daughter's 
absence, and felt alone, in his own house. 

Spotliswoode knew Ghristobelle would wish him to stay and solace 
her father— and he did stay ; but his thoughts were chained to Brierly, 
while he lingered at Lochleven. He had never trusted himself to 
visit places where they had roamed together. He had not once dared 
to seat himself on the rocky bench, or walk the terrace by moonlight. 
He had sat constantly reading in the window which witnessed their 
first confession of attachment, and he numbered the days which 
lagged heavily between him and his rest. He had been three weeks 
absent from all he loved. 

How Ghristobelle dwelt upon the words which fell from Spottis- 
woode's lips ! She could not sorrow for her mother's harshness 
while he was near her. She only felt the calm of his presence, and 
the absence of every regret. But she should weep when she was 
alone again ! — she should suffer when she had time to reflect upon 
everything ; but not at that moment, for the arm of Spottiswoode 
encircled her, and she was too happy to reflect. 

Ghristobelle received no letter from Lady Wetheral, but her father 
vcrote to her of all he suffered ; and he said, his happiest moments 
were passed in contemplating her prospects. His Ghrystal was given 
to a man who would value the blessing conferred upon him. She 
would be the wife of a good man— a wife as happy as Isabel, or as 
Anna Maria proved to be— a wife whose hopes were anchored upon 
high principle and religious feeling, and who, therefore, would not be 
called upon to endure the undying torments of self-reproach. 

He could not allow himself to think upon Glara ; but she had been 
removed early from her strife. What Julia's destiny would be, he 
could not venture to assert ; — she was a banished child to him. They 
were to begin their journey the day after Spottiswoode quitted Eair- 
lee, but the passage would be very slowly made, as her mother could 
not endure travelling long— her nerves were worse than ever. Her 
father urged her to be at Wetheral to receive them. If her other 
parent would not see her, Wetheral was large enough to contain them 
apart ; but he could not live without her, and she must not disappoint 
him of her presence. Her father concluded his epistle with a thou- 
sand parental blessings, and cares for her future comforts. 

Spottiswoode watched Ghristobelle as she read. " Is it a letter of 
comfort, my Ghrystal ? " he asked, as she finished its perusal. '* Yes 
I thmk so, by those large eyes, as Fen calls them. It » a letter of 
comfort, is it not, dearest Glurystal ? '' 
Chiistobelle placed it silently into his handsi and she now watched 
. . ' 2 n 2 
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Spottiswoode as lie read. She saw the deepened red upon his cba^ 
as he lingered over her father's co^nnendation, and his eye met Ik- 
own. 

'Every word of it is true, Spottiswoode," she ohs^nred. 
You are a partial, dear creature^ Ghrystal; but t will txy u 
deserve his opinion sO; kindly expressed." 

Mrs. Spottiswoode entered. "Three sdumtes past tliu^ quarter. 
John, and every one ii^ impatient to see Chrystfd again. Vt^ si^? 
she is as beautiful as his celebrated colt» whieh is ihi^ he%ht of im 
commendatioA. I am ^ealous,^ top, myself of your society. Xou mu>: 
return with me, good people." She led them forth. 

Ch^istobelle conferred with Boscawen upon the ccdoienta of her 
father's letter. Since he wished her to be at Wetheral ^hen he 
arrived, she thought she had better not return to Brierly. Thej 
might travel more rapidly than was anticipated. Ladj Wetheral 
might feel more equal to the journey than she imagined, aiod Christo- 
beUe might be at Brierly the moment they reached Wetheral. She 
felt she would prefer returning to Wetheral from Lidham; and 
Isabel would understand the circ^mst2^lces» which left her no power 
to act otherwise. She wonld return to &ierly at a future time. 

" Do as you please, my dear Chrystal : I think yon are right in 
your decision. Your trunks shall be forwarded to Wetheral, and I 
will see yon safely there to-morrow." 

" Oh, nonsense, nonsense ! " 9aid Mrs. Spottiswoode. " Hr. Bos- 
cawen, you are an excellent guardian, but I cannot think your scheme 
a good one. Leave Chrystal with us : we are only three miles from 
Wetheral, and I wiU drive her over every day, to make preparations. 
If Sir John Wetheral shou^ld arrive unexpectedly, she will be there in 
twenty minutes— Cb^stal shall not remain alone in that enoxmoos 
place!" 

Much consultation took place, and it was decided, at last, thai 
Christobelle should accept Mrs. Spottiswoode's invitatio|t» and remain 
at Lidham : M^. Boscawen consequently changed his own plans, and 
determined to return immediately to Brierly. The horses were yet at 
Lidham, and they should take him back to Shrewsbury. 

'* Now what ea^treme folly, my dear Mr. Boscawen I You intended 
to stay here with Chrystal : why not allow us still the pleasnre of 
your company P " Mrs. Spottiswoode ^ould not hear of his departure. 
" Charles, persuade Mr. Boscawen to remain at Lidham I " 

But Mr. Boscawen was resolved to return to Isabel: ''he wai in 
attendance upon Christobelle when he ]eft his home i and now that 
ehargew^remov^l^ia^t^^toI^b«ilii^M« H«9ho&ld 
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akcqtiamt het with Christobifelle's movements, and he felt obliged by 
fclieirwish to detain him; bnt he never left Isabel unless a momentous 
csare devolved npon him, such as watching over the persond safety of 
Itkis attractive sisfer Bell, or a child's tooth to be extracted. He should 
xrettim now in time for Isabel's tea." 

Excellent Boscawen ! How fortunate was Isabel in securing a man 
so devoted to her comforts, aiid so loth to be absent from her. Her 
father was indeed right when he said Boscawen's age was the only 
, objection he could urge against himi 

And Christobelle was left at Lidham with the Spottlswoodes,--the 
IMiss Wycherly of other days, when Julia was her bosom friend, and 
the Charles Spottiswoode with whom she suffered so long and despair- 
ingly, till Julia's bold Confession ended the painful suspense on 
"both sides ! She was also wedded in heart to the elder brother, and 
their renewed acquaintance spnitig at once into friendship at the very 
moment of its renewal. 

But where was Julia, who nsed to gladden her friend's heart bo 
often? Where was the confidante of Penelope Wycherly, who used 
to fly to Lidham, to console and assist her friend in adversity, caused 
hy her own transgressions ? Where was that sprightly, affectionate 
creature ? Alas ! she was lost to her friends ; and her voice had 
ceased to be heard among them ! More than five years had elapsed 
since Julia's marriage ; and from that hour she had never seen Lid- 
ham, or its inmates ; she had not even noticed the nuptials of its 
mistress. What a change must have come over Julia ! 

It was a day of exquisite enjoyment at Lidham. Mrs. Spottiswoode 
loved to look at Christobelle ; for she said she was strangely like 
Julia, and her heart bounded towards her as to an old and dear friend. 
Spottiswoode was also at her side ; and there were no noisy children 
to break the tranquillity of her enjoyment by their imwelcome mirth. 
How could she be otherwise than most happy P What evil could 
reach her, while those she loved were near, and she could listen to the 
voice of her beloved one ? None ! 

Mrs. Spottiswoode engaged the following morning to drive Chris- 
tobelle to Wetheral ; and the ladies agreed to remain quietly in the 
house with their work, till the hour arrived for their airing. It was 
then that Mrs. Spottiswoode opened her heart, and told Christobelle 
all her fears respecting Julia's happiness. She heard only reports 
hke the rest of the world ; but they were reports which filled her 
with uneasiness and apprehension. She felt assured her friend had 
been sacrificed ; and she was equally certain the dowager countess had 
been the mental vampire which clung to Julia, and destroyed her 
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peace, by interfering with and witliholdins her corresitonaence. S; 
John Wetheral had suspected as much at Bediniield himself — sk 
knew it was not Julia's nature to forget her friends — she would nerc 
credit the assertion^ let who would insinuate it. 

Beports breathed suspicion on her fame, with regard to Golosr. 
Neville; but she would stake her existence that, however Jalia% 
taste must have turned disgusted from her wretched lord, she was punr 
as unsunned snow. Any one who dared to question her friend's 
purity of mind before her, would rouse the blood of all the Wycherl vs 
in her veins. Charles did not like the subject ever brougrht fonrard 
in her presence, because she felt keenly every remark which touched 
upon her friend's miserable fate ; but now the gentlemen were out of 
the way, she could unfold her fears to Christobelle. 

"If ever there was a wretch in the form of mortal, Chrystal," 
she continued, " it is that wicked dowager ; and we shall live to see 
it confirmed in the case of my poor Julia, the friend of my youth, 
whom I loved so dearly. I told Charles she was going to woe, when 
she was led hke a lamb to the slaughter ! Oh, Julia should not have 
married Lord Ennisraore, Chrystal !'* 

Mrs. Spottiswoode became affected as she dwelt upon the scenes of 
the past ; and she detailed to Christobelle many incidents which had 
escaped her young observation. It was dehghtful to Christobelle to 
hear her talk of Julia ; and her eyes often bore testimony to tlie 
sympathy she felt in the narration of their long friendship, and tbc 
events of their earliest days. The hall-door bell pealed its sounds 
as they wept and talked. Mrs. Spottiswoode was surprised and 
annoyed ; she breathed hastily upon her hands, and applied them to 
her eyes. 

" How very disagreeably early some people are calling ; and our 
eyes, Chrystal, are quite unfit to be seen ! I must draw down the 
blinds. I really cannot receive any one with such a pair of e3*es and 
such a heavy heart, comfortably." 

The door was thrown open, but no name was announced. A female 
figure, however, appeared, and approached slowly and nnsteadny 
towards Mrs. Spottiswoode. She spoke in tones which startled her 
ear and heart. 

"I am come to try my friend's truth; for she told me that in evil 
report, or in good report, in weal or woe, here I should find rest !" 

Mrs. Spottiswoode stood motionless. 

" Julia ! " she faintly uttered— "is this Julia's voice ! " 

" It is Julia^ Penelope ! I am come to seek my promised home, 
for elsewhere there is none I " 
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Welcome, a thousand welcomes 1 " cried Mra. Spottiswoode, 
springing towards Lady Ennismore, and clasping her to her heart 
Tvith a straining pressure— " oh ! welcome, whatever event may have 
l)rought my lost Julia home ! " 

" Home ! " replied Lady Ennismore—" home! Have I been obliged 
to return from whence I came, to find a home ! " Lady Ennismore 
shuddered as she spoke, and fell senseless in the still close embrace of 
lier friend. 

" Chrystal!" cried Mrs. SpottiswooTIe, "bolt the door: let no one 
enter this room ! " 

Miss Wetheral obeyed in silence ; and she then assisted Mrs. Spot- 
tiswoode in conveying her sister to the sofa, where she remained 
extended till her consciousness gradually returned. Mrs. Spottis- 
woode trembled ; but her powers of thought were clear and undis- 
turbed. She spoke low, as Lady Ennismore lay in blessed forgetful- 
ness of present sufferings. 

" Chrystal, we will carry Julia into your room when she recovers ; 
and here my angel friend will be tranquil. I will trust— I know she 
is blameless ! but a thousand errors would not change my love, or the 
devotion with which I will watch over her for ever. If all the world 
deserted her, she would be mi/ own dear friend ; but for her fame's 
sake, I hope— no, it is not so — ^it is «o/ so ! " 

Ghristobelle gazed in astonishment at her sister's extended form. 
She mechanically obeyed Mrs. Spottiswoode's directions; but her 
mind was a chaos. She heard her remarks, though she did not reply 
to them; she could not withdraw her eyes from the object which 
absorbed all her wonder. 

"Chrystal," continued Mrs. Spottiswoode, as she chafed Julia's 
temples with eau de Cologne, " there has been dreadful work to bring 
my blessed friend to this ! Her spirit has been dealt with beyond 
her powers of endurance, to urge this step; but I, Penelope, am 
with her, and she is again at Lidham. I bless the events which 
have brought her from banishment, and given her again to her 
friends!" 

A slight pressure from the hand which was clasped by Mrs. Spot- 
tiswoode attested returning animation in Lady Ennismore, and 
proved that she heard and understood her friend's words. Mrs. 
Spottiswooode proceeded with deep feeling : — 

"Julia, you hear me — ^you hear your friend declare, that she 
cannot mourn the cause which has given her back the companion 
of her early days. We were ever together, Julia, and together we 
enjoyed our first step upon, the gay stage of our pleasures. We will 
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also walk together through the waters of adversity, and our sorrotr? 
shall be, as our joys have been, borne in fellowship. I am Penelope 
"Wycherly in heart, and you are Julia Wetheral. We will part no more ; 
my own dear, ill-used fHend ! " 

Lady Ennismore raised her head from its pillow with effort. 

" I have been hardly dealt with, I have been cruelly treated, Pene- 
lope 1 1 must have been very treacherously used, since I believed in 
the desertion of all my friends !" 

" I see it all ; I have long seen and feared all this, Julia \ I know 
the snares which have been set to wreck your happiness, and throw 
you from your husband's heart ! I know the influence which was 
feared and counteracted by that vile woman, with all the energy of 
vileness ! " 

A fit of trembling attacked Lady Ennismore, and cold perspiration 
bedewed her face and hands. 

" If you have seen it, or can understand it, Penelope," she ex- 
claimed, "how must I have felt it!" Lady Ennismore sunk back 
with the effort of speaking. 

" Chrystal," said Mrs. Spottiswoode, "let us support Lady Ennis- 
more to your room at once. There alone will be security and quiet 
The gentlemen may be returning," 

" What gentlemen P " exclaimed Lady Ennismore hastily. " Don't 
allow Neville to come near me ; I will never see him again." 

"No one is coming, my own Julia^ but Charles Spottiswoode. You 
remember Charles Spottiswoode— your friend and mine, and now my 
husband?" 

" Yes, I remember him ; but I never heard of your nuptials ; every- 
body was so silent, everything was kept from me !" 

"Did Colonel Neville never inform you of Shropshire events, 
through the medium of the papers, dearest P" 

The name of Neville pronounced by other lips produced extreme 
terror. Lady Ennismore started up, and seized Mrs. Spottiswoode's 
hands. 

" Don't believe a word of it, Penelope ! — don't credit that horrible 
assertion 1 it is untrue ! As I am looking for the peace which can 
only reach me beyond the grave, I never lost my own respect, or 
forgot I was a wife ! " 

" I knew it 1 — ^I knew it !— I never would believe a word of their 
vile reports!" exclaimed Mrs. Spottiswoode, bursting into tears: 
" but oh, Julia, your words are balm to my heart ! " 

" I have flown from treachery, Penelope ; and if you receive me, so 
will my father. Oh, my father i— my poor father l—you told me your 
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lieart was not in my marriage ! I heeded you not ! I clung to my 
mother's prophecies that I should be great and happy ! " 

Xiady Ennismore's emotion became alarming ; and it was with some 
difficulty she was conveyed into her sister's apartment. She leaned 
upon her friend, and Christobelle assisted in supporting her trembling 
form. Christobelle marked her sister's emotion, and heard her deep 
suppressed sobs. The last time she beheld Julia Wetheral she was 
led in the pomp and circumstance of bridal glory, anticipating 
the excellent things which wealth and station are supposed to 
command. 

Xiady Ennismore was laid upon the bed ; and it was hoped repose 
would give comparative tranquillity : but Julia's disease was of the 
heart ; she could not rest. 

" Penelope," she said, as her pale cheek grew hectic in its deep 
glow, " I have flown from Neville !— I have not flown with him ! 
The world may say my flight was wrong, but they cannot say it was 
infamous ! " 

" Heed them not who dare say so, Julia. We are together, and 
my love shall be your shield from the worfd's remarks ; but it will 
soon distinguish your innocence— it will not lay the burthen on the 
innocent long. You will be justified in your action, my own dear 
friend!" 

** I hope so — ^I hope so ! I fled from my own heart, too, Penelope ; 
I might have fallen like others, but I fled from my own heart, and 
from persecution. Oh ! don't let any one come near me but yourself, 
Penelope. That young lady is very kind. I told Neville to follow me 
no more. Do not persecute me, Neville — ^let me alone to grieve 
silently. I am unhappy, but I am yet a guiltless wife. I will go to 

Penelope " 

Lady Ennismore's spirit wandered : fever was upon her cheek, and 
she ceased to remember her own friend. 

"I will go to Penelope— she always loved me, and she will save her 
poor friend. I wish I could get to Lidham ! A chaise, Conynham— 
a chaise to the lake-house ! If I could only get in— but my foot will 
not move. Lift me in, Conynham, if you would' save me from the 
countess ! " 

A slight shriek broke from Julia's lips, as if in her vision she had 
encountered her mother-in-law. Mrs. Spottiswoode sent instantly 
for advice, and she summoned her husband, to consult with him upon 
the extraordinary arrival of Lady Ennismore. While the short in- 
terview took place in her dressing-room, Christobelle sat by the bed- 
side of the invalid, who bad relapsed into total for^tfulness of her 
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situation ; and she could gather from her wanderings the naticf 
of her sufferings, and the reason of her flight from Bedinfield. It 
broke Christobelle's heart, to hear her mournful voice in. Hs 
ravings. 

"Let me attend mylord, I beseech yon. If he is ill, who dan 
close the doors of his apartments upon his wife ? It is my dutjr to 
wait upon my lord— no, I will not be left whole hours and days ^rith 
Neville. I know his kindness and his love for me. Where is my 
father ? Will any one seek my father ?— no, Neville, never — ^I am a 
— wife— a guiltless wife— do not persecute me. I will go to Penc^ 
lope, for she never ceased to love me — ^they are dead, I think — ^all 
that belong to me are dead ! *' 

Low moaniugs succeeded, till again Julia burst forth in complaint, 
as her ideas dwelt upon the painful scenes of Bedinfield. All her 
anxiety manifested itself in reproaches to Colonel Neville, and in 
fancied iu ability to enter her lord's chamber. Not one self-reproaeii 
mingled among her moving cries— all was pnrity of thonght, as 
Mrs. Spottiswoode had unceasingly believed and maintained, in her 
lemarks npon Julia's conduct. 

Charles Spottiswoode heard her complaints, as she rambled in 
alarm lest the countess should intercept her flight to Penelope, and 
he could not endure the sound of her voice in sorrow *. he quitted the 
dressing-room in distress almost as poignant as that which agonized 
the heart of his lady, who sat in silence and in tears, hoping fervently 
that the step of the physician would soon be heard. It was vain to 
soothe her complaints ; she did not hear the voice of consolation. Bht 
was conversing with herself upon circumstances which absorbed her 
attention, and her mind was evidently in the home she had quitted so 
eagerly. He came at last. The voice of Dr. Darwin sounded in the 
gallery, and there was hope and comfort in the knowledge that all 
would be done which science and kindness could effect. This was the 
second member of the Wetheral family whom he had attended nnder 
circumstances peculiarly painful. 

Dr. Darwin at once discovered the secret of Lady Ennismore's 
state, and applied himself to give temporary tranquillity to her dis- 
ordered mind. It could be, he said, but temporary rest : he ooold not 
make her forget the sorrow which raged within, or mitigate her 
waking grief— M^^ must be effected by other hands— bnt anodynes 
would lull its fury, and bestow rest upon the frame. Since Lady 
Ennismore spoke fondly of her father and Mrs. Spottiswoode, they 
must be near her; and, if possible, they should be present whenever 
she woke from h^ unnatural rest. The sight of esteemed oi^ecU 
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grateful, and would prevent the immediate recurrence of painful 
'bliouglits. It was very fortunate Sir John Wetheral was expected 
sliortly, and he would advise the constant attendance at present of 
^^rs. Spottiswoode alone. 

Mrs. Spottiswoode remarked that Lady Ennismore had not recog- 

xxized Christobelle during the whole scene. She thought it a remark- 

a.T)le instance of forgetfulness in a person so nearly connected. Dr. 

Daxwin considered it only a proof of the depth of her suffering, 

^^nrhich fed exclusively upon itself. Till the recognition took place, he 

l^rohibited Christobelle's return into her room ; but the sooner it was 

xiamed to her ladyship the better— it would rouse her attention from 

more afflicting thoughts. 

Dr. Darwin remained at Lidham till the medicine took effect upon 
Julia's nerves, and she sank into sleep. Mrs. Spottiswoode and 
Christobelle then sat in the dressing-room, with its door half-dosed, 
and pondered over the event of the morning. It was too evident that 
the dowager had thrown Colonel Neville constantly into the society 
of Julia, and that she had been debarred all communication with 
Xiord Ennismore. 

What could be the reason which prompted the dowager to poison 
the fountain of their domestic peace ? It was that insatiable love of 
power, which thirsted for entire dominion over the imbecile mind of 
her son, and for which every tie, moral and religious, must be torn 
asunder. It was that devouring passion for domination, \7hich 
swallowed up every kmdly feeling, and bore down all impediments to 
its terrific strides. It had sacrificed the happiness of Julia, the best 
and gentlest of created beings ; it had aimed at her reputation ; and, 
to sever Julia's influence from her son at one feU swoop, the countess 
had endeavoured to make her a prey to infamy. She had endeavoured 
to cause an eternal separation between two unoffending beings, that 
her reign at Bedinfield might be perpetual ! She had succeeded only 
in driving Julia from her husband's house. Oh, power ! how gra- 
dually and wickedly do its votaries consume every right principle, to 
feed its fiercely-burning fires ! 

Christobelle saw Spottiswoode but once after her sister's mournful 
entrance into Lidham, and she was too much overpowered with regret 
to enjoy his society. She could not recall her thoughts from Julia, 
to concentrate them even upon him—but he was also in low spirits. 
His feeling heart sympathized in the general sorrow, and they 
moumed together over tiie fallen hopes and the short career of Julia's 
brilliant prospects. Like a shooting star, she had fallen from the 
altitudes of a princely marriage, to the cold, dark nothingness of dis* 
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appointed earthly pleasures. How Christobellc mourned over ba \ 
brightly gay sister, whom she remembered so lovely and so loved! I 
She did not remain long with Spottiswoode. She left him, to pas 
the evening and night in her dressing-room, to assbt Mrs. Spottis- 
woode in her cares, and to think of Jnlia. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

Lady Enniskoee's illness was long in its continuance and severe 
in its effects. Mrs. Spottiswoode watched over her with nnoeasing 
and affecting attention; and it was often painM to witness her 
agonized fears, lest her friend should sink beneath the combined 
attacks of mental and bodily suffering. It was sad to look upon a 
creature so changed as Julia, and hear her touching exclamations 
under.the effects of almost constant delirium. It was heart-rending 
to hear her call upon Lady Ennismore with passionate entreaties, 
demanding admittance ip her lord, and imploring her to save her 
from Neville;— it was stiU more touching to hear her imprecate 
sorrow upon the head of those who could lure a desolate wife to her 
destruction. 

The sight of Dr. Darwin terrified the invalid for many days. She 
addressed him as Colonel Neville, and her wandering fancy conceived 
that Colonel Neville was seeking an interview. She waved Mm finom the 
room with an impetuous movement, and implored him to leave an un- 
happy wife in peace. She said he knew she loved him — he knew she 
loved the friend who was kind to her when all others had deserted her; 
but she commanded him to fly from her !— she was the wife of Lord En- 
nismore, and no power on earth should induce her to listen to him. " If 
her father was alive to protect her," she said, " he would shelter her 
from woe and treachery ; but all were gone who ever loved her, and 
she would go to her long-lost friend Penelope." 

It was evident Lady Ennismore had flown from Bedinfield to escape 
from her own heart, as she avowed to Mrs. Spottiswoode. It was 
evident, also, that the dowager-countesa.had acted an unholy part by 
her daughter, in throwing her constantly into the society of Golond 
Neville, and barring her entrance into the apartments of her sickly 
and weak-minded hnsband. Such cruelty towards an innocent and 
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tmsting creature afected the heart of Mrs. Spottiswoode almost to 
illness : her mind dwelt long and strongly upon the distress of heart 
^which must have been endured by her friend before she could have 
fled from her husband's house; and Mr. Spottiswoode became alarmed 
lest his wife's health should fall a sacrifice to her devoted attachment 
to the friend of her early days. 

In this time of severe trial to all parties. Sir John Spottiswoode 
acted with the kindest consideration; and he undertook to meet Sir 
JohnWetheral upon his arrival, and break to him the mournful intel- 
ligence of Lady Ennismore's situation. Before his arrival, however, 
her ladyship had regained her consciousness of aU that was passing 
round her, and the parched fever, which consumed her animal powers, 
jdelded to the judicious treatment of her medical adviser. Julia again 
recognized her friend, and again received pleasure in feeling herself 
watched over and protected by those she loved. Her weakness was 
excessive, and her mind still dwelt upon the sorrow which oppressed 
her ; but it was no longer accompanied by that fearful aberration of 
intellect, which wasted her strength, and tore the hearts of those who 
witnessed its effects. Mrs. Spottiswoode passed her waking hours at 
her friend's $ide, for it was a cordial to Julia's spirit to see her near, 
and to know Penelope was watching over her ; but Christobelle was 
deputed to guard her short and uneasy sluml^rs. It was a period of 
deep and trembling anxiety. 

Sir John Wetheral's cares were crowding upon him. He had been 
destined for some years to witness the shattered nerves and depressed 
spirits of his lady, and he was now called upon to witness the suffer- 
ings of Juliai, and to support her through the difficulties of her situa- 
tion. It was a severe trial to his feelings ; but he met the intelligence 
with fortitude. His unworldly actions caused no self-reproach, and 
he had never sacrificed his sense of right to the idols of a vain imagin- 
ation ; therefore, his regrets, however bitter, were untinged by the 
gloomy reflection that his own hand had barbed the arrow which 
struck his heart. 

Not so Lady Wetheral. The intelligence of Julia's flight to Lid- 
ham prostrated her to the earth, and bowed down all her hopes. She 
confined herself to her own room, and talked incessantly to Mrs. 
Bevan of the misery which overpowered her. " She had done such 
things for Clara and Julia !— she had formed, and prosecuted, and 
brought into effect, plans for their advancement, which should have 
raised them far above their companions ; yet they were dashed to the 
ground, after suol^ aiL^^etiea and fears I The daughters whom she 
peculii^ly cou«idi$iii^ "os^ t^r owj\ rul^ had pjroved tl^emselves i^i- 
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equal to esjoy the exalted situations she had marked out for tbcr 
and Bell, a perfect child, fostered among the wild hills of IjochleTei 
had presumed to refuse a dukedom, in order to follow Ler mean afec 
tions, and content herself with a small estate in Worcestershire' 
What was Julia now P A truant wife— a woman so lost to proprictj, 
that her future position in people's minds must be equivocal— a 
creature who would in future be gazed upon as a deserter from 
Bedinfield. Such was the fate of those who created scenes ! — a world's 
wonder, and a thing of nought ! " A period of silence would ensue, 
subsequent to each irritable complaint ; and Lady Wetheral would 
sink into deep fits of despondency, followed by sudden reactioSi 
which threatened to undermine her constitution. 

When Julia became sufficiently calm to bear the sight of a third 
person without alarm, Christobelle was silently admitted to her 
presence, and was recognized immediately with a joy which gare 
unfeigned satisfaction to Mrs. Spottiswoode. It seemed as if Lady 
Eunismore's spirit was not dead to emotions which must eventualiy 
lure her thoughts from melancholy images, and reconcile her to life. 
Lady Ennismore fixed her eyes upon her sister with a momentary 
expression of delight, which gradually changed into sadness, and the 
tears stole down her cheeks. She pressed her hand to her heart. 
" Chrystal," she said, " when I saw you last, I was not as I am now !" 

Mrs. Spottiswoode embraced her, and bade her think of happier 
times. Julia looked at her with eyes swimming in tears. 

" Penelope, it soothes me to talk of the past, for my sorrow has 
been confined too painfully to my own bosom. Let me tell Chrystal 
how useless were the aids of grandeur and gratified ambition to give 
comfort to a breaking heart. It may make her less careful of the 
follies of worldly gifts— less ambitious than I was. Tet, I lored 
him ; I loved Ennismore, once ; but what heart wiU lore through 
coldness— through indifference, and separation? Who can love, 
when kindly affections are thrown aside, or made the sport of un- 
feeling ridicule ? Chrystal, marry not, mless you are sure you are 
valued— unless you love a man for the goodness of his nature, and 
not for his eartldy possessions." 

Christobelle bent forward, and pressed her lips upon Julia's hand, 
as it lay upon her own. She could not speak. 

*' If they tell you, Chrystal, that life has no blessings beyond higji 
station and the luxuries of wealth, look at me, and bdieve them not 
It is false to say so. My father told me it was false, and I did not 
heed him. I smiled at his anxiety, and thon^t him pnjudioed. 
Where is my fatherp— Where is my dear &therP Is he alin^ 
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Penelope? Oh, do not say that good father is gone, who mourned 
so, after my hapless choice was made— who looked so cahn and so 
sad at Bedinfield ! " 

Christobelle assured her every member of the family still lived, 
and then she repeated to her the message which her father had 
charged her to deliver when Julia's returning reason could bear its 
import. It was a message of kindness : they were words of indul- 
gent goodness, for none other ever passed his lips. "Tell my poor 
Julia," he said, 'Hhat her father's eyes long to behold her, and his 
arms are open to embrace her, when she can bear the meeting. 
There is a home at Wetheral to shelter her; and his fond affections 
are anxious to make her forget she ever left its protection." Julia 
wept abundantiy. 

"Yes, we resist advice, and defy the truths which tell us how 
weak and insufficient we are to reason upon things which concern 
our peace hereafter. I believed my mother-in-law was all truth— all 
sincerity. I felt for Lord Ennismore's ailments. I did not know 
how deeply those ailments afifect the temper and weaken the mind. 
I was ambitious — I was resolved to soar : and see, Chrystal, how I 
have fallen ! Thank Heaven, I am guiltless ! — ^thank Heaven, I can 
return to my father's house untainted by crime ! I shall never more 
be happy, but I can demand respect, and bow submissively to a just 
pumshment for my sordid views. I fancied I could command all, as 
the wife of Ennismore ! but I came to Penelope's house— a poor, 
solitary, wretched wife— a fugitive from Bedinfield— flying, above all, 
from myself. Oh, my friend, my dear Penelope, save me from 
myself!" 

"Pear not,'* replied Mrs. Spottiswoode, kneeling by her bedside, 
and clasping Julia's hands in her own,— "fear not, my companion 
and friend ! I will be with you, and my counsel and affection shall 
support you. Think no more of the past, but hope everything from 
the future : forget all that has occurred, and look around you, upon 
the friends of your youth, all prepared to welcome and cherish you, 
dearest Julia." 

" I wish I could forget — ^I wish I could struggle, and burst the 
bonds which destroy my tranquillity, Penelope ! I wish I could wipe 
away remembrances which wHl embitter my existence, and which 
have shortened the days of my youth, and multiplied my sorrows — 
how I wish I could forget ! " 

Mrs. Spottiswoode signed to Christobelle to withdraw, and she 
rethred into the dressing-room. Penelope contmued kneeling, and 
embracing the hands of her complaining friend. **- ^ 
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"Julia, open your heart to your old favourite, and remember tk: 
was a time when we never concealed a thought from each otbe: 
knowledge." 

Julia gasped and trembled. 

" Julia, your friend has guessed the struggles you ha^e endurec 
and your flight has increased her love and high respect^ if it coul. 
allow an increase. It is not every ill-used wife — ^it is not every 
desolate heart — that could have flown from Neville." Julia's hand.* 
became cold as marble in Mrs. Spottiswoode's grasp, and site turoec 
her face from her friend's gaze in terror. 

"JuHa," continued Mrs. Spottiswoode, "by every recollection o: 
our childhood passed together — ^by the tenderness which ever exiskJ 
between us, and by our attachment, which has survived absence smi 
silence, open your heart to your pooa^ Penelope ! It is only known 
to Chrystal and myself, that your temptations have been serere, and 
your virtue severer stiU. It is to our bosoms alone that your confes- 
sions have been made, Julia ; and we love, with a deeper feeling cf 
esteem, the virtues we could not emulate under the same trial Do 
not speak in humility to us — do not fear to boast of the Tictory over 
your own heart ! " 

" Have I then been delirious^ Penelope ? Have I spoken of him 
in bitterness? Have I said anything of Ennismore in anger? I 
have no anger towards him. He was but weak and devoted to his 
mother. My father cautioned me! X have no excuse, Penelope. 
How anxiously my father cautioned me^ and how stupidly I rejected 
the caution ! " 

" You were young, Julia; you could not suspect an artful and cold- 
hearted woman ! " 

" So we say, when a parent's anxiety has been scoffed at, and we 
are crushed by a dreadful experience. I knew my father's indul- 
gence—I knew his fears for my happiness— yet I tamed to listen to 
the dictates of a wretched ambition. Ohj my mother, n^ mother, 
pou sacrificed me ! " 

Julia sank upon the pillow from which she had risen, with a strong 
effort, and continued, in faltering accents:—" Penelope, did I mention 
another name ? If I did, have mercy on me, and forbear to judge 
your friend ! You do not know how I have striven to do tight ! " 

" I^ do know it, my beloved,— I do know it," exclaimed Mis. 
Spottiswoode, "and I guessed it, before your overcharged heart 
declared it in delirium. I, your friend, know it ; fmd m»j those who 
have shadowed your days with evil drink deep of the cup they pie- 
pared for you, Julia ! '* . 
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•* Ob, my mother, my mother ! " cried Julia, " how could you guide 
me into misery ! How could I think you were preparing sorrow for 
the child who loved and believed in your words ! " 

Mrs. Spottiswoode wept over the friends who lay prostrate, in body 
and mind, before her. Julia essayed to rise, but her exhaustion was 
too great ; she could only press the hand of her faithful friend. 

** Penelope^ as you love me, never name even to myself the horrible 
secret of my soul. Let it be for ever forgotten between us, and 
strengthen me by your wise counsel and friendship, my own blessed 
companion of once happy days ! " 

" Best, rest, Julia," said Mrs. Spottiswoode, " and do not exert 
your failing strength. I understand you. TVe will in future only 
speak of calm days, and look forward to the sober pleasures of friend- 
ship. Among your friends, the friends of your youth, Julia, there 
will be peace." 

Lady Ennismore shook her head, and the tears which trickled 
through her closed eyelids evinced her hopelessness of future tran- 
quillity, but she remained silent. Mrs. Spottiswoode kissed her pale 
cheek. 

" Exert yourself no more, dearest Julia. I know all that is passing 
in your heart, and its struggles for oblivion upon the past. Weep 
not, my ill-used friend— my heart shall comfort you, and my love shall 
heal the wounds of betrayed affection. You do not know the hearts 
which are rallying round you, and are only waiting your convalescence 
to declare themselves your sympathizing and devoted friends. Be at 
rest, my dearest Julia — I fear for the consequences of this weakening 
conversation. Try to be composed and sleep, to quiet your poor 
friend's alarms." 

But the conversation had not weakened Lady Ennismore. Her 
spirit was lightened by the knowledge that her secret was discovered, 
and that her friend still loved and honoured her with unabated affec- 
tion. It was a relief to her heart, to feel assured that her friend did 
not judge her severely; but that, with true friendship, she had poured 
balm upon her broken hopes, and sympathized in her sufferings. The 
load of care which pressed upon her mind and strength was cast upon 
the confiding friend of her youth, whose consolations soothed and 
tranquillized the sorrow which had consumed her. The husband, for 
whom she had quitted her home and friends, had caused many mise- 
ries ; but the hand of friendship had supported her. What woe is 
not assuaged by that gentle and cheering consolation ! that gift ac- 
corded by Providence to soften the ills of a patient and submissive 
spirit ! 

2 E 
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Lady Ennismore wept silently for some time, but she did not wt- 
with the bitterness which destroys rest. Doubtless, her tears f- 
with mingled feelings of joy and grief; doubtless, her heart was £i. 
with grateful thanks, that her destiny was yet cheered by the con^ 
lations of tender and affectionate Mends ; doubtless, she wept to fer 
the tears of Penelope upon her cheek ; that Penelope Wycheiij, who- 
she had befriended in her hour of affliction, and who had shared iri'. 
her the joys and fears of childhood. No wonder Lady Ihinismon 
wept! though her emotion ceased to be of that distressing natiin 
which gave her friends so much pain to witness. It was weepin; 
which relieved her heart, and produced favourable results ; for sL. 
became gradually more tranquil, and her pale thin hand relaxing i: 
its grasp, gave happy assurance to Mrs. Spottiswoode that be: 
unhappy friend slumbered. 

When Dr. Darwin called again at Lidham, Lady Ennismore stL 
slept and lay composed. Prom that moment Julia's most distressin: 
symptoms disappeared, but she suffered from a languor which was 
oppressive; a languor which pervaded mind and body to such a powerful 
degree, that she scarcely seemed to exist. It had one excellent resulr 
Lady Ennismore ceased to suffer pain : it was a state apjiarentlj * !' 
perfect torpor, caused by intense distress, and its tranquillity mu^: 
be to her enjoyment. She ceased to feel the extent of her misery. 

Sir John Wetheral's visits to Lidham were of daily occurrenoe ; he 
longed to clasp his poor fugitive to his heart; but Lady Ennis- 
more's present situation required care, and all agitating interviews 
were prohibited. It was only when the torpor which had seized upon 
her became alarming by its continuance, that her father's presence 
was advised, to try its effect upon her mind. If that interview did 
not awaken her powers, it was feared that nothing henceforth would 
rouse her from the stillness of death, till she forgot for ever the car» 
which had disturbed her short pilgrimage. Mrs. Spottiswoode urged 
the interview with anxious hope : she knew Julia's strong affections, 
and she felt firmly convinced that if any earthly object could rouse 
her, it would be the sight of her indulgent parent. Sir John Wethenl 
was accordingly summoned to appear unexpectedly before Ladr 
Ennismore. 

Julia was seated in her arm>chair, with her eyes fixed on the groimd, 
when Christobelle entered her chamber in the evening; but, as usuil, 
no sign of recognition took place. Miss Wetheral advanced tovanb 
her sister, and offered her arm. "Julia, let us take one torn touud 
the room." 

Lady Ennismore rose without speaking, and mechanically tooJ^ the 
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arm of Christobellej but she did not raise her ejres. Miss Wetheral 
spoke again. 

" Jiilia, look there ! " 

Lady Ennismore's eye slowly followed the direction of her sister's 
hand, which pointed towards the door. A scream burst from her lips, 
as she beheld her father standing before her, and she flew into his 
arms. The siglit of her father did rouse every recollection ! 

It is needless to dwell upon a scene so fraught with distress, or to 
describe the affecting intenriew. It would be painful to repeat Lady 
]Ennismore*s self-upbraidings, or to recount her father's soothing and 
most parental words of comfort. He welcomed his Julia to his heart 
and home, with endearments which went deep into her grateful heart 
and spoke peace to her broken spirit. It was a scene whi(^ Mrs. 
Spottiswoode and Christobelle never forgot. The tears they shed 
that evening bore testimony to their deep emotion. 

When Sir John Wetheral and his daughter became more tranquil, 
Mrs. Spottiswoode would have terminated the interview, but Julia 
clung to her father's arm, and would not be separated from him. She 
would now, she said, open her hewt to those so dear to her, that the 
work of a long absence might be confided to her parent's breast, and 
he should judge if her flight was rashly done. Mrs. Spottiswoode 
feared a relapse j but Julia would not hear of rest. " Let me speak 
now, Penelope, while my spirit is equal to the task. I may be ill, 
but my story must be told ; my father must be told $ it will be a relief 
to know I need recur to the past no more. Let me speak nou>, 
Penelope." 

Lady Ennismore recapitulated the events which had taken place 
since her father's visit to Bedinfield; and described her distress at 
finding he had departed without bidding her farewell. " Her mother- 
in law had assured her so calmly that they wotdd depart, and declined 
remaining another day to ascertain my lord's sudden attack, that she 
could not disbelieve the assertioui and the thought had given her 
severe pain* Profound silence, too, rested upon the transactions at 
Wetheral ; not once had she reeeived a letter from the home which 
professed to love her so tenderly. Not once did they acknowledge 
the numberless letters she had written, to entteat their consideration, 
and to implore them to answer her anxieties. 

''After her father's departure from Bedinfield, as she thought, so 
coldly, so unkindly 1 her heart sank, and she became gloomy. Her 
lord received her as a stranger into his apartments during an iUness 
of long continuanee, while the dowager remamed stationed by his 
tilde, and her Mritt wnM iiot ttidure the iaaiilting baaiihrnent. Sh* 

2sS 
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prayed to visit her home, to see again her friend Miss WycherJ/, U 
ask tlie reason of their silence, and demand their withdrawn affectm 
Her request was refused ; bat it was done so gently, so x)ersiiasirelT 
by her mother-in-law, that she could only weep while she acqnkseni 
in their wishes to remain at Bedinfield. 

" She began to fear Lord Ennismore did not love her ; she b^a 
to suspect the politeness of his mother, whose manners had so lan^ 
bluided her reason by their soft fascinations, but who had never, in & 
single instance, yielded to her wishes, or considered her rights as the 
real mistress of Bedinfield. That unchangingly polite and flattenng 
suavity had proved the firmest bar to her happiness ; for it had left 
her without the power of complaint, while her heart was wrong^ with 
disappointed feelings. They had carried her almost broken-hearted 
to Florence." 

Julia stopped ; deep sighs burst from her bosom, and her head fell 
upon the shoulder of Mrs. Spottiswoode: her father became powerfully 
agitated ; and Christobelle wept, without the power of controlling 
her tears. Lady Ennismore proceeded :— 

"At Florence, a complete separation was silently effected between 
Lord Ennismore and herself. His lordship confined himself entirely 
to his suite of apartments, and months oftened elapsed without an 
interview. Sometimes he accompanied them into public, but be 
would retire complaining from the exertion ; and, though her own 
spirits demanded retirement, and even solitude, his lordship's com- 
mands were imperative upon her to appear with his mother at all the 
diversions where English families attended. 

" She became at length a mere machine in the hands of the dowager 
coimtess. Without one friend to consult — absent from her nearest 
relations— unable to speak the language of the country— melancholy 
and careless of existence, she followed her mother-in-law into society 
without enjoyment, and retired from it without satisfaction. Her 
days became a blank, and she passed hours in silent weeping. At 
length an Englishman was introduced to her by the dowager, who 
pitied her situation, and sought to amuse her heavy hours with news 
of her native land. He told her he had seen her sister Clara's mar- 
riage with Su: Foster Kerrison in the papers ; and he had also sees 
the mention of her death. By this statement alone she knew that 
Clara was no more. No letter from England announced it, no inti- 
mation from her family informed her of a sister's loss. She stood 
alone in the midst of her greatness. There were none to do her a 
kindness, or to offer her the consolation which was tendered to the 
humbjest individual; none save that iflnffli ffiyw^ n spoke to her tf 
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liome ; none save him came forth from the crowds to speak of her 
eountry and her friends." 

Julia's emotion increased ; and she was nearly fainting, but she 
Tirayed away all assistance. ''Let me say what I have to communi- 
cate, my dear friends, and then I will be silent for ever on all that is 
past. Ah ! my dear papa, you told me I was signing your misery, 
-when I would not listen to your words. You told me you would 
rather follow my silent remains to the grave than see me the wife of 
Enuismorc. Would to heaven I had died I I should now be at 
rest." 

Sir John Wetheral pressed his unhappy daughter to his bosom, and 
promised her rest under his own protection, and in the society of her 
friends. He wished her to defer her hapless story till time had some- 
what recruited her strength ; she was too weak to proceed in detail- 
ing miseries which must distress and exhaust her powers. He 
entreated her, for his sake and her own, to recur no more to the 
past. 

"Let me proceed," cried Lady Ennismore, '^and judge me not 
hardly ; judge me as Penelope judged me,—- kindly and graciously. I 
saw little of my husband— never, in private. Lady Ennismore could 
have effected anything with her son ; but she smiled at my repiniugs, 
and did not comfort me. She urged me to be gay, to shake off gloomy 
thoughts in wild amusement, and smile as others smiled. She sought 
Ck>lonel Neville's society, and domesticated him in our palace. 
Wherever we went, he went also ; and our home was the home of 
NeviUe." 

Lady Ennismore sunk upon her knees before her father, and clasped 
his hands. 

" As I live to breathe again my native air, and see the forms I love, 
I do believe she wished me to become the prey of evil passions, and 
fall a victim to her arts ! I do believe she trusted I might be thrust 
for ever from her sight, and become the vile thing which would banish 
me eternally from a husband's presence. But I was enabled to with- 
stand temptation. I prayed for strength to endure my destiny ; and, 
when I dared not confide in my own efforts,~when my heart was 
distracted, and my principles tottered, then I knew I should find 
help at Lidham ; for Penelope told me, in sicbiess or in sorrow, her 
home should be my home ; and I have flown to her for safety." 

Poor suffering Julia ! How she trembled as her father raised her 
from her suppliant attitude, and called her his long-suffering, virtuous 
child ! How gratefully she raised her eyes in silent prayer, when her 
father gloried in her principles, and said he loved her with a parent'^ 
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deepest affection and pride, for the danger which she had so religionsix 
withstood. Yes, he blessed her for the firmness she had evinced, for 
the virtuous conduct which had not deserted her, and for the prayer- 
ful spirit which had led her to seek refuge in her Qod, instead of 
throwing herself into the arms of man. How did a father's blessing 
soothe the lacerated heart of the ill-used Julia ! 

'From the hour of her confession. Lady Enmsmore became more 
tranquil ; and, though her constitution had received a powerful shock, 
it was hoped that time would bring back some portion of her once 
excellent health. Bir John Wetheral resolved to escort his daughters 
to their home as soon as Lady Ennismore could endure a removal ; 
and, under the shelter of the parental roof, Julia would feel pfiotected 
from the sorrows which had darkened her married life. There she 
would be surrounded by her friends ; and in its sanctuary she would 
feel no more the slights and insults which had pressed so heavily upon 
her affectionate heart. Mrs. Spottiswoode's near neighbourhood, and 
the friendship which had formed so conspicuous a part of her cha- 
racter, would throw a halo of consolation round the futurity of JuL'a ; 
and when her father and her friends congregated round her, the 
breath of public opinion dared not whisper a thought injurious to her 
honour. 

As Lady Ennismore slowly recovered the tone of her mmd, her 
anxiety to hear of her family increased, and she was gradually informed 
of the changes which had taken place. Her ladyship had gieatly won- 
dered at Lady Wetheral's absence from her room, and she mourned 
sincerely to hear her mother's shattered health kept her closely con- 
fined at the castle. Clara's death was also detailed to her, and Lady 
Ennismore wept to hear that her sister had striven with e?fl 
days. She dwelt with constant and painful interest upon her short 
career. 

It seemed that Clara and herself had been doomed to woe; and, 
though she smiled to think of Isabel's happiness, and loved to hear 
of the contentment of Hatton, her ladyship's thoughts flew back to 
the direful scenes at Kipley, and sorrowed for the early death of Lady 
Kerrison. Tlie remembrance of Clara drew Julia's contemplationfl 
from her own exclusive situation ; and her tears would flow, to think 
of the sister whose temper could not brook the calls upon its pa- 
tience. How different had been their fate, yet how alike in misery ! 
She herself had borne daDy and hourly provocations with unfailing 
submission, while Clara had spumed to tax her patience under trials, 
and died beneath her roused disgusts. Both had suffered — both had 
fallen J but Clara had burst the bonds which fettered her happiness^ 
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and she was resting in her early grave ; while sie was doomed to exist 
a widowed wife, and struggle under contumely ! 

When Lady Ennismore heard of GhristobeUe's engagement, she 
threw her arms round her youthful sister, and pressed her to her 
bosom, but she could not wish her joy. 

" Ghrystal," she said, with a look of sadness, " I can wish no one 
joy when they quit their home; for I was congratulated by all my 
friends, yet my portion was the cup of bitterness 1 I know Sir John 
Spottiswoode is worthy,— at least, it is reported so ; but it is all 
uncertainty. When we quit our father's house, we know not what 
we do ! " 

" But I am not marrying for wealth or title, Julia ; I am en- 
gaged to a man whose claim to my affection is his worth and 
excellence ! " 

Christobelle stood in distress at her inadvertent speech; for 
worlds she would not have bruised a broken reed : for worlds she 
wonld not wound the heart of her suffering sister. But Lady 
Ennismore was too high-minded to believe a blow was aimed at her 
own conduct. 

" It is true, Chrystal, you say it truly. You have chosen a good 
and kind-hearted man, and your fate will not be like mine. I can, 
therefore, wish you joy. May you know only indulgence, and be 
as Isabel and Anna Maria are ! I can wish you no higher felicity. 
But I have caused much trouble, for you have devoted your time 
to a poor creature who feels deeply the kindness of her friends, 
and who grieves to separate the happy. Where is Sir John Spot- 
tbwoode P " 

Sir John Spottiswoode was at Alverton. He devoted the period of 
Christobelle's constant attendance upon Lady Ennismore to the 
arrangement of his affairs in Worcestershire ; and when Julia's health 
released her sister from the cares of a sick-room, Christobelle was to 
recall him. Miss Wetheral was easier also when she knew her lover 
was not near her. - She could give undivided attention to her poor 
Julia, when she did not hear his step lingering in the gallery, or dis- 
tinguish his voice under the windows, in conversation with his bro- 
ther. On both sides it was a relief to part at o;ice, till they could 
meet in peace. Their mutual comfort was destroyed by the knowledge 
that, though under the same roof, they could only meet in short and 
hurried interviews ; and Christobelle rejoiced when her friend sum- 
moned resolution to visit Alverton. 

Charles Spottiswoode also departed with his brother for a short 
season, and Lidham was the scene of perfect tranquillity during the 
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distressing illness of Lady Ennismore. For the sake of Mr. Spottis- 
woode, who so generously relinquished his lady's society to her 
unfortunate friend. Sir John Wetheral hastened to withdraw with 
his daughters from Lidham, and Lady Ennismore sighed to see again 
the home of her early happiness, and to find repose in the once gay 
halls of Wetheral. Chnstobelle was, therefore, deputed to recall 
Sir John Spottiswoode, and she was charged also to summon him to 
Wetheral Castle. Ere he could arrive, Julia would he re-established 
in her father's house, and the painful events which had taken place 
would, it was hoped, hecome softened by time and the society of her 
early friends. 

Lady Ennismore could not be expected to forget that " such things 
were ;" but there was blessedness in feeling that her youthful error 
had not been accompanied by guilt, and that her sorrows could not be 
past hope, since she was free from self-reproach. She had endeavoured 
to perform the duties of a wife, — she had keenly felt the influence 
which separated her from her husband's love ; and every art had failed 
to render her faithless to her vows. In all these reflections there was 
consolation ; and Julia's reward was in the love and esteem of her 
numerous and attached friends. 

Sir John Wetheral wrote a calm and powerful appeal to the heart 
of the feeble-minded Lord Ennismore. He spoke of " his daughter's 
sufferings — ^her forbearance—and her return to the protection denied 
by her husband. He informed him of his resolution to protect that 
daughter whose fame must suffer by his barbarous treatment; and 
never more would he allow her to return to the man who had so 
deeply injured her feelings and her spotless reputation. He begged 
to say all future intercourse must end for ever between the famiUes 
of Ennismore and Wetheral." 

In due time a note was received, in the handwriting of the dowager 
countess, bearing these concise sentences : — 

''The dowager countess of Ennismore regrets that the increased 
disorder of her son. Lord Ennismore, must compel her to become his 
amanuensis. The flight of Lady Ennismore is best known to herself; 
and the flight of Colonel Neville, at the same period, is also best 
understood by her ladyship. Lord Ennismore is content to remain 
deserted by his la jy, and his mother will endeavour to supply her 
place by devoted attention to his offended and outraged feelings. 
Lady Ennismore is happy, if not respectable, in being upheld by her 
friends. The families of Bedinfield and Wetheral will meet no more." 

This note was dated from Florence, and its contents were withheld 
from Julia. It would have caused the wounds of her heart to bleed 
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afresh. It was better for her peace of mind to remam in ignorance 
of Neville's flight, and to be unconscious of the remark "which pointed 
at her fame. 

Julia declined seeing even Mrs. Pynsent, till her nerves had 
recovered their tone by long quiet, and till she had seen her mother. 
It would be a painful meeting with Anna Maria, because their last 
iutcrvicw was at the altar, and that event had sealed their lives to 
prospects strangely opposed to each other. Anna Maria had given her 
vows to the man whom Julia rejected, and her lot was cast in a goodly 
heritage. She was a happy wife, — a happy mother, — and her children 
were growing up round her, under happy auspices : but Julia had 
returned home, to be protected from those who had vowed to love 
and honour her. It would be a very overpowering and painful mtet< 
ing ; it would force recollections upon her mind, fatal to her tran- 
quillity ; and the first sight of Anna Maria's happy face would, for 
some time, overthrow the placidity which she had required under the 
gentle soothings and support of Mrs. Spottiswoode. Julia contem- 
plated the meeting with alarm, and in teal's. 

Mrs. Spottiswoode accompanied Sir John Wetheral and Christo- 
bclle, as they escorted LadyEnnismore to the home of her singlehood. 
Julia did not speak during the little journey ; but her eyes filled with 
tears, as they rested on each well-known object in her route. Her 
emotion was excessive as the carriage entered the lodges of Wetheral, 
and the avenue produced a thousand reminiscences of the past, which 
occasioned a strong hysteric. But there were those near her who 
tempered the blow to the sufferer, and softened her regrets by kind 
commiseration. Her father's voice alone appeared to fail in bringing 
calm to her heart. 

"Let me not hear that voice!" she exclaimed, "for it brings to 
my mind how mournfully it implored me to avoid repentance ! Every- 
thing I see remains unchanged ; it is only Clara and myself who were 
doomed to sink into death and wretchedness ! My mother— cruel 
mother !— it is all my mother I " Oppressed with grief, Julia sank 
into silence, and she suffered herself to be carried into the rooms 
which once constituted the sleeping apartments and dressing-room of 
herself and Anna Maria. Julia placed her hand upon her heart, but 
she did not give utterance to her thoughts, as she glanced round upon 
well-remembered furniture, and fixed her eyes upon the large mirror 
which had reflected her gay appearance upon her bridal mom. Mrs. 
Spottiswoode, her bridesmaid, stood by her ; and her father held her 
hand, as he had affectionately held it when she kneeled to receive his 
blessing as Julia Ennismore. 
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This powerful picture of the past affected her heart. She threw 
herself at her father's feet. 

" Forgive me ! forgive my obstinate presumption, papa ! I feel 
how truly you spoke ! how blindly I followed my own judgment ! This 
is a bitter stroke to me! All are here who did not adTOcaie my 
ambitious choice ! but where are they who told me I should be greatly 
envied P Where is my mother, who prophesied worldly happiness, 
and told me I was right to persevere ? Who assured me of bright 
realities, and years of happy freedom ? " 

Julia rose from her kneeling attitude, and the expression of her 
eyes was fearfuUy wild, as she held out her hands to her father. 

" Why did she tell me my father loved lowly things, and could not 
comprehend a woman's heart ? Why did she tell me Ennismore was 
easily influenced, and that a wife's word would supersede a mother's 
management? Has it been so? Have I not suffered scorn, and 
ridicule, and banishment, in silence ? Have I not endured a thousand 
regrets— a thousand struggles — a thousand insults ? " 

Julia paused as her eye again wandered over the mirror, and she 
saw the reflection of her own wasted figure and pale countenance. 
For one moment her whole attentbn was engrossed by the diange 
which had taken place in her person. She gazed at ber thin fomii 
and raised her hands to examine the wasted Angers which had lost 
their once plump roundness and extreme beauty. 8he then fled from 
the apartment* 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

SoREOWS, renewed by the associations which pressed upon her 
mind, impelled Lady Ennismore to seek her mother's apartments. 
Mrs. Bevan was attending her mistress, and Julia's noiseless step 
glided across the carpeted floor of the dressing-room, where Lady 
Wetheral lay extended on the sofa, complaining to her attendant of 
her own wretched feelings. 

" Bevan, I am very ill to-day : I cannot see Mrs. Tom Pynsenf . ^r 
admit any one. My nerves become worse and worse, aud I am in a 
dreadful state of tremor at this moment. I cannot hold my salts- 
bottle, it falls out of my poor nervous fingers — ^I am very ill to- 
day." 
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Mrs. Bevan spoke pleasing words of comfort, but her ladyship 
rejected them. 

" Don't talk nonsense, Bevan. I hate to hear people say things 
which are not likely to occnr. How can I expect to be well, when 
Miss Wetheral obstinately defies my wishes, and all my children are 
determined to fly in my face ? I had a dream, too, last night, which 
increases ray disorder ; I dreamt I saw Lady Ennismore, brilliantly 
dressed, walking in a procession ; and she walked so stately in jewels, 
and her rank placed her so high among the great ones, that I was 
proud of my daughter, and I smiled to see her in grandeur. Poor 
Julia, where is she now /" 

" She is here," exclaimed Lady Ennismore, standing before her 
mother, with her thin hands crossed upon her bosom ; " here is the 
envied countess of Ennismore ! " 

Lady Wetheral gazed upon the vision in dumb amazement. 

"Look at me," continued Julia — " look at my figure, and tell me if 
you believed all this would come to pass ? When you assured me 
that wealth and rank was happiness and virtue, did you think I 
should retui-n a fugitive, to seek shelter at your hands ?" 

Julia !" gasped Lady Wetheral, " Julia ! go ! who are you F" 
Go ! " exclaimed Lady Ennismore, " where shall I go ? To Clara ? 
Shall I rest with poor Clara? Must I be laid by poor Clara, to find 
peace after my sacrifice, my absence, and my griefs P" 

The tremor which attacked Lady Wetheral's frame was alarming. 
It precluded speech ; she hid her face with her hands, as Lady Ennis- 
more proceeded : — 

" For quitting a husband's home, I may be censured and avoided 
by the world, for it may never know my provocations and my strug- 
gles; but I should not be turned from my mother's presence! I 
should not be banished by the author of all my misery, as if she had 
no part in the misery which I endure !" 

" Do not say so— oh, do not say so ! Do not blame me, as Clara 
did!" Lady Wetheral sobbed aloud. 

" I reproach no one," answered Lady Ennismore, mournfully ; " I 
reproach no one, though I was promised happiness as the wife of 
Ennismore, Where is that happiness P You foretold it, mother. 
You said I should for ever enjoy wealth and station, and become the 
envied gaze of thousands ! Where is it all P" 

" Cease, cease !" cried Lady Wetheral, wrung by feelings of alarm 
and self-reproach. " I wished you to marry Pynsent, Julia ! " 

" Cruel mother," exclaimed Lady Ennismore, as she caught her 
hand, and looked earnestly in her face, " do not say so, to drive t*-- 
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wilder tliau my poor brain feels now ! Did you not hold up Eunis- 
more to my view, as a creature to worship P Did you not tell me his 
coronet was worth a daring grasp, if I could gain the courtly bauble ? 
Oh, you bid me secui*e the lofty establishment, and I did so, and ha?e 
suffered! I wish I was with poor dead Clara! We both tiimed 
from our father, and would not heed his mild precepts. TVc listened 
to projects which suited our ambitious nature, though he deprecated 
the unholy passion. Oh, mother, you fostered the wild and dangerous 
feeling ! I wish I was laid by the side of Clara ! I wish I was at 
rest, like her!" 

" Bevan, Bevan," ejaculated Lady Wetheral, " where are you ?" 

Mrs. Bevan courtesied as she stood in mute astonishment behind 
her lady's sofa. She was unable to speak : her eyes were riveted upon 
Lady Ennismore, who still grasped her mother's hand, and still con- 
tinued her wild address. 

" This has been a fearful affair ! Two of us have fallen — one into 
the grave, and one into living sorrow— self-banished from a heartless 
home. Is it not a fearful thing ?" 

" Do not blame me, as Clara did--do not blame me for your flight, 
Julia," said Lady Wetheral, endeavouring to withdraw her hand; but 
Lady Ennismore elapsed it more closely. 

'' I blame no one — ^but two of us are lost for ever. I blame no 
one ! " 

" I detested scenes— I ever detested scenes, Julia !" Lady Wethcml 
rose into a sitting posture as she spoke. " I warned you from the begin- 
ning, all of you, never to offend me by violent measures, which dnvr 
down ridicule and disgust. Clara and yourself were married greatlr, 
Julia!" 

" Where has been our greatness?" said Lady Ennismore, despond- 
ingly. 

"You were both placed in affluence," retorted her mother, with 
nervous trepidation, " and your high positions were exalted above 
your companions. You were greatly married— that was wy douig : 
but you have thrown yourselves from the pinnacle of earthly honours 
— ^and that was pour doing ! " 

" Mother, I have been betrayed, banished from my husband's pre- 
sence—unhappy, and uncared for," said Lady Ennismore, releasing 
her hand, and sinking upon the floor in despair. 

" I told you," continued Lady Wetheral, becoming almost vehement 
in her manner — " I told you many things might occur to distress your 
heart; but nothing could arise to make you an object of ridicule to 
the world, except your own folly. You have flown from Loid 
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Einiismore's house— who will receive youP who receives a truant 
irifeP" 

" I was miserable," said the prostrate Julia. 

"How few are otherwise," returned her mother, "if all secrets 
were disclosed P Happiness is a nonsensical word,— a rock to ship- 
wreck romantic hopes. We may not command happiness, but we can 
command external blessings. With every luxury that reflected honour 
upon human beings, what right had you and Clara to be otherwise 
than content P" 

"How cold— how cruel to speak so harshly!" ejaculated Lady 
Ennismore. 

" Had you not rank P " continued Lady Wetheral ; " had you not 
a princely home— an earl's coronet P Had you not all the world can 
bestow, when you fled from your husband's protection P" 

" I fled from treachery and from infamy !" 

"Infiimy ! Who dares report of infamy P " Lady Wetheral started 
to her feet, and supported herself by grasping the back of a chair. 
" Has my daughter. Lady Ennismore, allowed herself to become— P 
has the breath of suspicion breathed upon a Wetheral P— has one sus- 
picion glanced upon you, Julia P" 

" I have flown to my father, to avoid my own reproach," cried 
Julia ; " I care not for the world— I have flown to escape the reproaches 
of my own heart." 

" FoUy— madness ! " observed her mother— "flown from your 
heart ! What heart had you which was not wedded to your station 
— to the eminence in life upon which you were called to stand above 
your companions P Are you not wedded to the title of Ennismore P 
Are you not the proud wife of a British peer P— an earl's wiite P Is 
not your heart hid behind the folds of your ermine, and buried in the 
magnificence of your lot P " 

"No, no— it is not there ! " cried Julia, clasping her hands— "it is 
not there ! My heart was given to kindness. I would have loved 
him faithfully, but I was banished from his presence— second to his 
artful mother in his thoughts— betrayed by the person I most trusted 
— ^proscribed as the mistress of his house. Many women would 
have resented the indignities I have borne; but I have flown from the 
temptations which surrounded me, and my father has given me 
shelter. Oh 1 you have sacrificed me, but do not upbraid me— I have 
done no wrong to any one. Why should you look hardly upon me, 
who promised me happiness, and have broken its fulfilment P Poor 
Ghira 1 how we have suffered for our fault. My father warned me of 
my wickedness I" . : \ .. 
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" Did / not warn you, Lady Ennismore ? " asked Lady Wetiioal, 
with a raised complexion, as sbe beheld, unmoved, poor Julia's sup- 
pliant attitude. "Did /not say I scorned a woman wlio was mean 
enough to seek tlie world's upbraiding by her conduct ? You were 
the countess of Ennismore— your flight has brought down obloquy 
upon the name. Who will believe the statement of a ninawaj? 
Who will beUeve the fugitive Lady Ennismore has been unaocom- 
panied in her flight ? The voice of the w(»rld will be loud in oensure 
upon the step you have taken." 

" Oh, my father, my father ! save me from the world — save me 
from reproaches like these ! " exclaimed Julia, rising from her pros- 
trate attitude, and endeavouring to quit the room ; but her mother 
caught her dress, and detained her. There was something awful in 
the expression of her countenance, as she addressed Lady Emus- 
more. 

" If a mother sacrifices her time and endeavours to form a child's 
happiness, has she not a right to expect its completion P Did I not 
act for you— think for you— and labour for you ? Did I not place 
you in affluence and grandeur ? Are you not the countess of Ennis- 
more ? Tell me, are you not countess of Ennismore, the mistress of 
piincely Bedinfield ? " 

"I am the unfortunate and unhappy wife of LcMrd Ennismore," 
answered Julia, "the nominal mistress of Bedinfield, but the real 
proprietor of only sorrow and degradation/' 

" Away with such folly ! " cried Lady Wetheral, with vehemence; 
"let me not hear such mad complaints, such horrible madness! 
Have you not all that is coveted by human beings ? — state, high rank, 
wealth, and influence ? What does your arrogant heart covet now ? 
What do you presume to wish, beyond the splendid lot yon Iiave 
obtained ? " 

" Happiness—I ask for happiness ! I ask for my husband's heart 
— ^I ask for domestic peace," replied Julia, pressing her forehead with 
her trembling hands; — "I ask for the simple pleasures of domestic 
peace. I will not accept grandeur without them ! " 

"You have brought public remark npon tiie name of WetheraV 
resumed her mother, her eyes darting fire. " You have betrayed the 
confidence of your mother, who hoped to see her daughter an enried 
creature ! You have thrown away the jewels of life^ to grasp at 
shadows. Happiness! — who\& happy? — not those who are bom to 
stand apart in grandeur— not those upon whom the ^jres of the mul- 
titude gaze in admiration. It may be a word bandied by the humble^ 
to balance the evils of poverty, and give a zest to lowly dftitiiiieii 
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but the great ones heed it not. Tkep lire in a sphere set apart £rom 
grovelling notions — ^they spttm the folly of romantic, sickly fancy, to 
hold on their course like meteors ! I am a parent most miserable ; I 
am deprived of alii laboured to advance. My heai-t was anchored 
upon the glorious destiny of three children, who have betrayed their 
high calling; but Bell has done the worst. A dukedom was offered 
her !— a dukedom was tendered to her, I say ! and the puny coward 
struck it from her ! — oh, that hour to a mother's heart ! ** 

Lady Wetheral's vehemence overpowered her strength. The 
sudden and unaccountable appearance of her daughter, without any 
previous warning, almost led her to suppose a spirit from the dead 
had risen to taunt her with her deep disappointments. It seemed as 
if a spirit from another world had sought her, to jeer and mock at 
her misery as a defeated mother, and that form assumed the like- 
ness of her banished Julia. What ! had she heard the word "infamy" 
spoken ? did she hear that Lady Enmsmore had flown from her hus- 
band P Was this to be added to Clara's death and Christobelle's 
ingratitude P Was she indeed to endure this accumulated burthen 
of crushed hopes ?— to see ttU her long years of anxious efforts de- 
stroyed, and behold the very beings she had raised so high, turn to 
rend her ? What spirit could bend under such fearful ingratitude, 
that possessed one spark of her indomitable determinations P 

A deep pause succeeded. Julia still listened, with her face buried 
in her hands, and her dress was yet in the grasp of her mother's 
hand, when a cry from Mrs. Bevan startled her. Lady Bnnismore 
looked up in terror. She beheld her incensed parent standing before 
her, in the attitude of reproach, but her eyes were dull, and her form 
had become rigid : contending passions were warring with terrible 
violence in her heart. 

It was a fearful and affecting scene to witness, but it could not 
long last. Lady Ennismore's terror at her imfortunate mother's 
state obliterated for the moment her own sorrows, and she flew to 
assist Mrs. Bevan in her cares. Sir John Wetherai and Chnstobelle 
were instantly summoned, and the castle became a scene of alarm 
and confusion. Mrs. Spottiswoode was again a true-hearted and 
valuable friend in their aMction. 

Lady Wetherai sunk into a long illness. Her strife of heart— the 
strife of a high and determined spirit contending with bitter mortifi- 
cations in all those things which she had so fondly cherished— had 
nearly proved fatal to her frame, and she was long vibrating between 
life and death. But her naturally good constitution, and the unremit- 
ting attentions of het daughters, overcame the attacks of a dangerous 
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malady, and gradually Lady Wethersd became again convalescent. 
The body slowly acquired some portion of renewed liealth^ but the 
mind was fixed in gloomy irritability. Nothing could exceed her 
ladyship's unbearable tyranny to those gentle beings who strove to 
soothe her long confinement. The victims of her ambitious projects 
were now the objects of constant petty and vexatious attacks. Chris- 
tobelle had one near her who could lure her disquiets into happy 
tranquillity ; but Lady Ennismore almost sunk under their distressing 
influence. 

Sir John Wetheral bore all his trials with the resignation of a man 
who received good and evil things from his Maker's hands, and 
accepted them as means of evidencing his patience and resignation. 
He endured his lady's most disagreeable taunts with the fortitude 
belonging to his estimable character: he only appeared to suffer 
when those taunts were levelled at the heart-broken, gentle Julia. 
Lady Wetheral's tyrannical temper seemed irrevocable even by the 
operation of time or gentle forbearance. Mrs. Bevan remarked 
*' that her lady's eyes and manner were peculiarly vehement in their 
expression, during her reproaches addressed to Lady Ennismore." 
It must have been a powerful feeling which could produce such a 
change of manner in one whose whole existence had been devoted to 
the exercise of self-command, and who had ever deprecated the bad 
taste and uselessness of ^'scenes;" it must have been an over- 
whehning feeling of ambition trampled to the earth, which bore 
down a mind so keenly alive, so restless in its purposes, and so suc- 
cessful in its schemes. 

Christobelle had the blessing of Sir John Spottiswoode's society, 
to balance her many hours of disquietude. She could turn to him 
for happiness, when her spirit was sad, and, under his soothings, her 
mother's harsh remarks were forgotten. Every disagreeable feeling 
passed away in the sunshine of his presence. She only bent, m 
grateful acknowledgment, to the Being who had committed her 
infancy to her father's care, to receive his wise admonitions, and be 
cautioned to renounce the fearful dictates of ambition. Christobelle 
saw how it had lured its victims to woe. She knew it had destroyed 
the happiness of Julia;— that it had aimed the death-blow to C3ara ;— 
that it had worked desolation upon her mother. Every one who 
drank of the cup, which a reckless ambition presented to their lips, 
had tasted a deadly poison, which slowly and surely produced deso- 
lation of heart. Christobelle felt she had been spared. She had not 
been overwhehned by its cold precepts : she had received strength 
to endure oppression, and had not bartered peace of mind for the 
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empty glare of worldly distinction. Christobelle was indeed grate- 
ful, as she pondered these things in her mind. 

liady Ennismore was called to a less fortunate destiny. Her 
spirits were broken by the continual and ruthless observations 
which were showered upon her by her irritable parent, under the 
pressure of time unemployed and the total failure of resource. 
Ijady Wetheral's mind turned to the past for materials to employ 
her weakened energies ; and the past could only giye back harassing 
recollections. Such recollections produced a constant state of irrita- 
tion, which was hurtful to herself, and intolerable to those around 
her. Wetheral Castle appeared the grave of every hope, and the 
oubliette to rational, tranquil comfort. The heart of Lady Ennis- 
more was depressed beyond recall, by continued and unsuccessful 
efforts to appear cheerful under accumulated suffering. It was 
impossible to give satisfaction to an exacting and imperious 
mother. She could only weep in privacy, and pray to be " laid by 
Clara." 

Mrs. Spottiswoode was unwearied in her kind visits during Lady 
Wethend's illness. The Penelope of former days was the same 
attached friend at the present hour ; and Lady Ennismore felt how 
blessed was the possession of a gentle heart, which had clung to her 
through good and evil report--*which never exacted selfish sacrifices, 
or shrunk from the task of enduring much to soften the distresses 
of an uncomplaming spirit. Mrs. Spottiswoode bore the petulant 
remarks of Lady Wetheral with patient good-humour. If the 
'* blood of the Wycherlys " rose occasionally into her cheeks, and 
latent fres sparkled in her eye, the door of her lips was hermetically 
sealed, and she never resented the offensive petulance of a defeated 
and angry manceuvrer. Her only desire aimed at warding off for a 
few hours the painful observations which must otherwise have been 
levelled at two unoffending objects. 

Lady Wetheral did not object to receive Mrs. Spottiswoode. 
However strongly her character approximated to that of her aunt 
Fynsent in its outline, her maimers were less abrupt, and her temper 
more yielding. Mrs. Spottiswoode had also "crept in" so silently 
and regularly, that a visit every other day was considered a thing of 
course ; and if Lady Wetheral had anything particularly disagreeable 
or offensive to say, she contrived to say it to Mrs. Spottiswoode. 
Mrs. Spottiswoode bore everything with smiles : she knew it spared 
the feelings of her own friend— the suffering, the injured, and de- 
pendent Julia. 

]jady Wetheral confined herself entirely to her apartments, and 
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declined all society. She derived no satisfaction from the visits of 
friends, whom she was sure came on purpose to deride her sorrows. 
She particularly commanded to be denied to Mrs. Pynsent. She 
told Mrs. Spottiswoode it was unpleasant to be restricted from com- 
munion with her neighbours, but she must be aware her aunt Pys- 
sent was inadmissible, from her loud tone of voice and unconth waj 
of blurting out offensive remarks. Her aunt was a misery in a sick* 
room, and she only wondered how Clara oould endure it, to the 
exclusion of the mother who had promoted her marriage, and endured 
so much to effect it. 

Lady Wetheral ftlso confided to Mrs. Spottiswoode her opiniom 
upon Christobelle's folly. 

''Your brother, Mrs. Spottiswoode, is a very gentlemanly man; 
but a poor baronet is a sad match for Bell — ^I will never lend myself 
to it. I know Sir John allows him to visit here, and Bell is engiige<l 
to him in some way or other, I dare say. Perhaps they are waiting 
for my death ? Bell refused a dukedom, and is content to accept a 
Worcestershire baronet ! Can you believe anything so degrading ?— 
and waiting, too, for her poor mother's death ! This is very dread- 
ful ! How can I look any of my neighbours in the face ? I am told 
Lord Farnborough is going to marry Fanny Ponsonby: it serves 
Bell quite right, and I hope she will feel it severely. A pleasant 
sight it will be to see the Forfar equipage dashing by, while Bell is 
only a poor baronet's wife in a britzska. I cannot endure such 
thoughts. Bevan, where are my salts ?" 

" But, my dear Lady Wetheral, if my brother makes Christobelle 
happy, and if he indulges her with all the comforts of life, what more 
can a human being require ? " 

Lady Wetheral shuddered. 

" The comforts of life ! Bread and cheese to eat, and a stuff gown 
and straw bonnet to wear — is this the vulgar and popular idea of 
existence P You, Penelope, have married into the family, and are 
justified in upholding it ; but I will never see Bell, if she can endure 
degradation ! My health is sacrificed to outraged feelings I Lady 
Ennismore, if it is not too much trouble, will you be so considenite 
as to move this cushion a little higher. Your ladyship has had httle 
practice, I fancy, in the nursing department : it never occurs to yuc 
how much I am suffering." 

Lady Ennismore silently adjusted the cushion; but the allosion i- 
licr banishment from her lord's sick- room renewed the grief of her 
heart : tears sprang to her patient, expressive eyes. This could wA 
be overlooked by Penelope Spottiswoode. 
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"Lady Wetheral, I demand, and insist upon the necessity of Lady 
Ennismore's removal for a few days to Lidham. I must not allow 
you all to waste away in witnessing each other's depression. Chris- 
tobelle and Sir John will take Julia's place, while I run away witli 
my friend this very morning. I shall not return to Lidham till yju 
are ready to accompany me, Julia." 

There was " aPynsent tone" in Mrs. Spottiswoode's speech, which 
Lady Wetheral felt unable to contend against : her ladyship detested 
that Hatton expression of voice. She replied languidly, with an 
injured and offended air : — 

" Pray do as you please, Mrs. Spottiswoode. Every one has done, 
and, I suppose, will do, as they please with me. I am too feeble to 
resist violent resolutions. I beg to decline having any one forced 
upon me. Lady Ennismore has renounced control of any kind, and, 
of course, she will continue to act as she thinks proper, without 
consulting her mother. Sir John and Christobelle, I suppose, will 
visit me, without being * offered.' I conclude my family will relieve 
my solitude voluntarily, though I am considered of secondary import- 
ance. Bevan, where is my pocket-handkerchief ? " 

" In your hand, my lady." 

" Oh, very well. I wish I was equally blind to more distress- 
ing annoyances. I wish I could lose sight as easily of other 
things." 

Mrs. Spottiswoode turned a resolutely deaf ear to all covert attacks. 
It was imperative, in her opinion, to withdraw Lady Ennismore to 
Lidham, and the harsh conduct of Lady Wetheral only riveted her 
resolution. Sir John concurred in her views. He was aware his 
daughter endured much, and he wished her to be removed altogether 
from a scene so destructive to her peace. It was impossible to hope 
Julia could ever regain tranquillity, when the wounds of her heart 
were torn open by daily and hourly invective. Christobelle and him- 
self would attend the querulous invalid, in patient hope that time 
would soften the asperity proceeding from a diseased mind ; but he 
saw the absolute necessity of withdrawing Lady Ennismore from her 
attendance. Sir John Wetheral hoped she would remain a long 
season in the society and hospitality of Lidham. 

Yet Julia quitted her father with great reluctance. She knew her 
sister was happy, and supported by the occasional visits of Sir John 
Spottiswoode. Her heart was occupied by a powerful attachment, 
and sorrow had not thrown a mantle of gloom over her young visions 
yet. Her affection was blessed by a father's approval and the smiles 
of rejoicing friends ; yes, Christobelle could contemplate her futur ' 
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fearlessly ; but who would, or oonld, pour balm upon her lather's soli- 
tary hours ? His study was still a sanctuary ; but he caxried into its 
precincts a disturbed and heavy spirit. Julia could not bear the idea 
of quitting her father. 

Mrs. Spottiswoode smoothed every thought which could ruffle her 
friend's equanimity, and planed away all difficulties. She unburdened 
her mind to the four friends who surrounded her, as she hastily par- 
took of sandwiches. 

" My dear Sir John, I have achieved a scheme, which will set my 
Julia's heart at rest, and yours, too. 1 counsel you to keep the 
* poor Worcestershire baronet ' at Wetheral, till happier times arrive. 
Why should not he bear some share of the evil, when the good is 
before him? and by his sparkling eyes^ and intelligent glances at 
Christobelle, I judge he is willing to undertake the tasL This is my 
advice, as far as concerns ffounetf; now for my brother-in-law ; listen, 
young man, and be guided ! I counsel you to be gentle-mannered, 
and prompt in action, as I have been. Creqp in, as I have done ; and 
bear all irritating remarks, as I have borne them. Learn to be en- 
during, patient, and silent, and I will undertake to promise you suffi- 
cient success. Who undertakes to refute my words P " 

Mrs. Spottiswoode looked round at her auditors, but there was no 
refutation. Sir John Spottiswoode alone replied, and he only spoke 
his eager wishes to assist in tranquillizing Lady Wetheral's olqectioDS 
to his suit. He would wait in patience and persevering attentkms, 
to attain that blessed reward of his labours, if it was required, 
even for years. 

" Six months will do, John, if you are politic. Sir John Wetheral, 
pray lead Lady Ennismore to my carriage, and I will follow, after a 
few words in a comer with my brother." 

Sir John led out his daughter, while Christobelle dung to her sis- 
ter's hand. She was going to lose her for an indefinite period, and 
she should miss her gentle voice and affectionate smile. Spottiswoode 
would be with her, and she could not but own his society was a 
charm to balance a thousand ills. Neverthelessi, she must miss 
Julia every hour. She would have the satisfaction, however, of 
knowing how much she would be prized by Mr. and Mrs. Spot- 
tiswoode. 

Mrs. Spottiswoode did not long detain her friends. Her woids 
were few and decisive. 

" John, that imhappy woman is as mad as a March hare. I never 
can believe her sane ; therefore I bear with her. Let her abuse you 
and your friends ^ and allow ||w to speak whatever she th™^ff of 
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aunty Fynsent, and I am sore yon will beeome necessary to her. 
Her manners are so completely changed, that I am confident she is 
deranged ; and it ia no use qnanrelling with mad people." 

"It ia an extraordinary method of making oneself acceptable, 
Penelope. I am not sure I can endnre to hear my friends abased, 
but I will endeavour to be pleasing, and you may be sure I shall 
' creep in ' after Ghristobelle. Once fairly admitted into the invalid's 
room, you need not fear my seocmd dismissal.'* 

" Vei^ well, I have no more to say, then. I will not relinquish 
Julia, as long as I can prevail upon her to remain at lidham. She 
is enduring too much for human nature to bear. Farewell." Mrs. 
Spottiswoode then joined her friends. 

Sir John Wethend pressed Mrs. Spottiswood's hand, as he assisted 
her into the carriage. "Accept," he said, " the grateful thanks of a 
father for this kind and thoughtful step. May pou never be called to 
sorrows which your warm heart is seeking to alleviate in your 
friends ! " 

Mrs. Spottiswoode returned the pressure. 

" I do not ask you to come to us very often, because I know you 
cannot exist long from JuHa ; but be sure you always bring good news 
with you from Wetberal. God bless you all ! " 



CHAPTER XXXn. 

Lapy EmasKOXE recovered some degree ol tranquillity under the 
soothing influences of her friends, who congregated round her at 
lidham ; but her spirits never recovered their tone of elasticity. She 
met the Pynsents with severe distress, and struggled visibly for forti- 
tude, as recollections of the past crowded to memory ; but when that 
fearful interview was once effected, Anna Marian's society waa pro- 
ductive of much good. Tom Pynsent was unchanged ; he was the 
same excellent and honourable creature : he waa an affectionate and 
valued husband ; they appeared to be, and were, the happiest couple 
in the world. No wonder Anna Maria looked younger and handsomer 
than ever;~-her heart waa at rest. How warmly had her father 
spoken of Tom Pynsent's good qualities. Alas ! the had preferred 
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splendid misery, and was now reaping a hanrest of woe. She would 
not, dared not, think too deeply. 

Lady Ennismore could contemplate Mrs. Boscawen with unmixed 
satisfaction. She was changed in person and improved in manner. 
Mr. Boscawen was proud of his lady; and how could he help it^ since 
he was, in her eyes, the best and handsomest of created beings ? It 
must be a new and delightful existence to the once alarming, grim- 
looking, though excellent, Mr. Boscawen. 

The sight and sounds of those she loved was of important benefit 
to Lady Ennismore. The accents of affection, the voice of mirth, the 
forms of her long-banished friends gliding before her, roused her 
dormant energies, and awakened her to the joys of life. She paid 
short visits to Hatton and Brierly, to see her nephews and nieces ; 
niid, through her lips never uttered a remark, Mrs. Spottiswoode 
fancied her more languid and pale after her brief absence. Doubtless, 
Ihe "rural sports" at both places were too powerful for her weakened 
frame and shattered nerves. 

Lady Ennismore continued three months with Mrs. Spottiswoode. 
Sir Jolm Wetheral brought a bulletin daily of his ladies' health ; and 
each account was less favourable in its purport. Christobelle wrote 
despondinglyupon the subject to her sister. She regretted to say her 
poor Spottiswoode failed in all his patient exertions to win her 
mother's approbation. She was happy to think there was no cause 
of complaint against him of any serious nature. His crime consisted 
in having stepped in between her poor mother's ambition and a duke- 
dom ; and tliis would ever be unpardonable in her eyes. Her mother 
was relentlesss towards Spottiswoode. She would not pronounce his 
name, or receive a message from him. She only alluded to him as 
the "poor baronet," or "the man whom Sir John upheld." It was 
vain to hope against hope. Her mother's dislike grew more powerful 
as her strength declined ; and it would end only in the grave. Her 
mother received no one ; she appeared to have renounced society, and 
her movements were exclusively confined to her own range of apart- 
ments. Mrs. Daniel Higgins was admitted frequently, because she 
had been the depository of her lady's secrets in days of yore, and was 
now a patient listener to her regrets ; but, beyond that, all was silent 
at Wetheral. Christobelle considered her father in much better 
spirits. He had become apparently reconciled to her mother's change 
of habits ; and he was more cheerful, more called forth, she thought, 
than when her mother was the dominant spirit. It might be that his 
mind was at rest conoenung his children; that he was no longer 
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dreadmg plots and systems, and was gratified by the constant society 
of Spottiswoode, who was so attentive and companionable to liim. 
She could not tell, but so it was. She was distressed to think they 
were so happy together, when her poor mother's situation was so 
cheerless, and her health so visibly declining ! 

Such was the tenor of Christobelle's communications to Lidham, 
and they renewed Lady Ennismore's anxiety to return to Wetheral. 
She longed to relieve Christobelle from some portion of her fatigues ; 
and, above all, her spirit flew back to her father. She could never 
sufficiently value his parental anxieties, or the protection he was 
affording her sorrow. A father's presence was a shield from every 
worldly blast ; and the perfect seclusion of Wethei-al Castle suited 
best with her present state. Lidham was almost too gay, though she 
only met looks and words of kindness and approbation. It was time 
that Christobelle should also enjoy a period of happy communion with 
Sir John Spottiswoode; and that period could not arrive, unless some 
one assumed the reins in her place, and bore the disagreeables of the 
nursing department. Mrs. Spottiswoode's good sense acquiesced 
entirely in Lady Ennismore's reasonings. 

" My dear friend, i^ou are perfectly right, and / am only perfectly 
sorry to lose you. I anticipate much comfort in the present state 
of things, however dismally Christobelle represents them. You will 
all be happier at Wetheral, and I shall see your face beaming with 
smiles, in spite of Lady Wetheral's monastic retirement. Don't look 
distressed, Julia ; I am going to explain myself." 

" My mother has received an incurable wound, Penelope ! " 

"I know that. Lady Wetheral has received an incurable wound 
in her ambition, and that has closed her hopes and pleasures on 
this side the grave. She has no child to plan for— not one now to 
sacrifice. All is ended which employed her mind, and fed the cra^ ing 
passion of her soul. Her resources are cut off, and she will never 
more resume her position in society. Is it not wisely ordered ? If 
I jady Wetheral recovered her health, would she not be scheming for 
her grandchildren, and pouring her besetting foible into their inno- 
cent minds? My dear Julia, enough misery has been originated. 
Let it end here. Let us not wish it otherwise." 

Lady -^nnismore could not refute her friend's argument. Mrs. 
Spottiswoode continued : — 

" Wetheral Castle will never, perhaps, resume its festive scenes, 
for there has been too much of evil connected with their remem- 
brance ; but you will eiyoy profound peace of heart, and receive your 
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friends without alarm. If Lady Wethenl remabis sednded in her 
apartments, there is no reason why the rest of the family should 
not enjoy themselves : forgiye me if I say it will proye tme enjoy- 
ment.*' 

Mrs. Spottiswoode spoke truly. Wetheral Castle did liecome a 
home of domestic peace, because its restless mistress no longer 
wielded the sceptre of power, to transform the elements of good into 
the instruments of evil. Lady Wetheral sunk into ill health and 
apathy irrecoverable. Her mind and body seemed atunned into 
torpor, by two events which she had not foreseen, and could not jKiny 
— ^the refusal of a dukedom by Christobelle, and the flight of Lady 
Ennismore from her home. These two events were ever upon her 
thoughts, and in her speech, because *'she had particularly axranged 
each splendid match, and was doomed to be foiled by her own chil- 
dren in their accomplishment. She knew her energies were worn 
down, and her strength exhausted. She could not walk three steps 
from her sofa without fatigue, and the least noise produced severe 
nervous attacks. She was a pretty specimen of maternal cares! 
She advised all parents to allow their headstrong daughters to marry 
whoever would encumber themselves with them; for marry they 
would, and it was hopeless to endeavour to lead their tastes in a 
proper channel. She expected Mrs. Higgms would let isr little 
girl grow up in insubordination, and the child would moat likely 
marry a bricklayer, instead of looking up to a man in a well-esta- 
blished grocery business. She detested mean minds.*' 

Lord Ennismore and his mother, the dowager eountess^ appeared 
again at Bedinfield. Her ladyship's point was gained. She had 
recovered entire control over the destinies of Bedinfield, freed from 
conthmal alarms, lest her son should escape her powerM inftoenoe, 
and become infatuated by the loveliness and yielding disposition di 
his gentle wife. But she did not long eojoy the fruits of her unna- 
tural conduct. Ere a year had elapsed after the separation xeeorded, 
Lord Ennismore sank into the family vault at Bedinfield, unw^t and 
unhonoured, save by the generous-hearted creature whom he had not 
the capacity to appreciate. 

When Lady Ennismore received the infbnnation of her unfortonate 
lord's decease, she wept to think how desolate had heaa. the existence 
of a human being, bom to become the tool and victim of his motha^s 
insatiable love of power; and she wept to remember he had died 
without the consolation of being watched over by a wife, who would 
have acted honourably and faithfully in her duties. 
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Sir John Wetheral also suffered. He felt a conviction that his own 
want of firmness had fostered his lad/s ambitions turn of mind ; and 
lie dwelt npon the melancholy idea that his own hand had bestowed, 
however nnwillingly— that Ids consent had been extorted, however 
painful to himself—to give a beloved child to the imbecile Lord 
Ennismore. It was a thought he never could banish from his memory; 
and it pained him most when Julia's society became his greatest 
comfort. It was, however, vain to regret the past. Sir John's mild 
nature was unequal to contend with the persevering system adopted 
by his lady; and he could never comprehend or combat effectually 
her unceasing efforts to forward her views upon the minds of her 
children. The Gertrude of his early affections was now severed from 
his companicmship ; and he turned to Julia, to receive from her hands 
the care and attention necessary to his future comfort. 

Lady Ennismore fully requited her parent's hope. She sought no 
society beyond her own family, and the little circle of friends who had 
ever valued her affectionate heart. 'Mrs. Spottiswoode, the friend and 
beloved companion— that solace to earthly tribulations — that gift 
tendered to few— was near her. Hatton was a home of affection, and 
Brierly threw open its portals with triumph at her approach. All had 
respected and honoured the hapless wife, and all surrounded the 
released widow in silent gratulation. Mrs. Pynsent publicly declared 
'' It was a deep trick of that woman, Ennismore, whom she never 
could endure ; and if the poor young Julia Wetheral had not fallen 
into the hands of two she-Philistines, she never would have married 
that sickly little chap, whom the mother led about by the nose. Some 
things which should be nameless were already come to pass, and she 
hoped Old Nick would fly away with all manceuvring mothers. A 
certam lady was shorn of her beams, who expected to command the 
world ; and after brandishing her arms, and catching all the prime 
matches up, she was cut down into a mighty small space, with an evil 
conscience to chat with. If Lady Ennismore would be advised, she 
should counsel her to change her name and title, by marrying a com- 
fortable Shropshire lad« [Diere were plenty unprovided for." 

But Lady Ennismore declined all thoughts of marriage, and devoted 
herself to the comforts of her parents. Colonel Neville wrote, at the 
expiration of her mourning, and he laid claim to her compassion, in 
consideration of the patience and constancy which had accompanied 
his involuntary and fervent attachment. He had condemned himself 
to a perpetual banishment, even from the country which she inha- 
bited, But now that the bar was withdrawn, the hour of disdo- 
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sure was arrived, and Julia must have respected the love which 
consumed him. She could bear witness that he had never breathed 
an unhallowed sentiment, or endeavoured to take advantage of her 
situation, during their long and constant association in Florence. 

Julia sighed as she read the declaration of Neville, but her heart 
renounced a second engagement. " No," she wrote in reply to her 
lover's epistle — " no, my heart has suffered too much disquietude to 
enter upon fresh ties. I feel a calmess and consolation in watching 
over my father's comfort, and taking charge of my stricken mother, 
which my married life denied me. That portion of my existence was 
a period of deep misery, and it has broken down my hopes and my 
spirits. Be happy, Neville, with a woman who has not been called 
to suffering, and jforget one who will never more trust in man, or in 
herself. I will not give hope, for you do not deserve to be treated 
lightly, and I cannot now meet your wishes. May I soon hear you 
have met with a woman deserving your esteem, and that your daj-s 
are devoted to her happiness. My own days are consecrated to the 
father whose counsel I would not heed, and who has suffered so much 
through my obstinate folly." 

And what shall be said of Christobelle P Her portion was not the 
cup of bitterness, though her patience was severely tested. Ladjr 
Wetheral became indifferent to all passing events so gradually, and 
her mind dwelt so little upon anything unconnected with her own 
ease and immediate gratification, that Mrs. Daniel Higgins adventured 
to touch lightly upon the subject, during one of her visits. 

" I am happy, my lady, to be hearing of Miss Chrystal's likelihood, 
at last, to marry Sir John Spottiswoode. Higgins thinks it a rerr 
pretty match, and he has visited Alverton more than once, and admires 
the place extremely. For ever and a day ! to think of Miss Chrystars 
turn being come ! " 

"I know nothing about it, Thompson, and I don't care. The 
Worcestershire man shall never enter my room, though he is quite 
good enough for a young lady who refused a dukedom. If Julia 
would attract the old duke of Forfar, now she is at liberty, I should 
still recover my health ; but I am laid on the shelf. No one cares 
about my health. Lady Ennismore might easily win his grace ; only, 
I dare say, she would run away from him, as she did from Lord 
Ennismore." 

Christobelle married Sir John Spottiswoode soon after Lady 
Wetheral's assurance to Mrs. Higgins that she " did not care" about 
the affair, and no one apprised >cr ladyship of the actual solemnia- 
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tion. She never asked who was the "Lady Spottiswoode" whom 
people talked so much about, and always addressed her by the title of 
Miss Wetheral. 

Did Christobelle ever repent her refusal of a dukedom, or experi- 
ence a repentant feeling that she had given her whole heart to the 
husband of her choice ? No. Life brings too many cares to allow of 
perfect enjoyment upon earth ; but Christobelle never regretted the 
vows she paid at the altar ; she never regretted the hour when she 
became the bride of Spottiswoode, and exchanged Wetheral Castle 
for the tranquil groves of Alverton. 
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upon thousands— need hardly be informed of this ; and now that a Uniform edi- 
tion of his works is published, we do not doubt but that this large number of 
readers even will be considerably incieaiHedi"<-i9un. 



BV FRBDBRZOK QBRSTABOKEB. 

In fcap. 8to, price One Shilling and Sixpence each* boards, or in cloth, 2«. 
Wild Sports of the Far West (The). 1 Pirates of the Mississippi (The). 

Price Two Shillings, boardsi Price One Shilling, boards. 

Two Convicts (The). | Haunted House (The). 

Feathered Arrow (The). [ Gold-Digoers (The). 

'* Gerstaecker's books abound in adventure and scenes of excitement ; and are 
fully equal, in that respecti to the stories either of Marryat, Cooper, or Dana." 



BV THB Rovznra bngisZShman. 

In fcap. 8vo, price 1«. boards. In fcap. 8tro, price fo. boards. 

The Roving Englishman; or, I Tur,key, by the Roving Englishman; 

Sketches on the Continent. | being Sketched f^om Life. 

'< Who is unfamiliar With those brilliant sketches of nkval, piitticUlarlV the pic- 
tures of Turkish life and manners, from the pen of the ' Roving Enelishman,' 
and who does not hail their collection into a companionable sized volume with 
delight ?" 

BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRV. 

In fcap. 8vo, cloth limp. One Shilling per volume, except specified' 



1. Angling. 

2. Pigeons AND RABBits. 

3. Shooting. 

4. Sheep. 

6. Poultry Yard. 

7. The Pig. 

8. Cattle. 

10. The Horse. 

11. Bees. 

12. Cage and Sinoing-BiADs. 



13. Small Farms. 

14. Kitchen GARbSN. 

15. Flower Garden. 

16. Rural Economy. 

17* Farm and Garden Produce. 
16. Common Objects of the Sea 
Shore. 

19. Common Objects of the Coun- 

try. 

20. Agricultural ChbmistrIt. l«.6(l. 



London: ROUTLEDGE, WARNES, & ROUTLEDGE« Parringdon Street. 



ROUTLEDOE'S CHEAP LITERATURE. 



ROVTXiSDGB'S ORXaZNAZi NOVJSXiS. 

In Fancy Boarded Covers. 

1 Ths Curbs or Gold, {la,) By R. W. Jameson. 
8 Thb Family Fbud. {2a.) By Thomas Cooper. 

3 The Skrf Sistbrs. {la.) By John Harwood. 

4 Pridb of thb Mbss. ila.6d.\ By the Author of '* Cavendish." 
£ Frank Hilton. {2a.) By James Grant. 

6 My Brothbr'8 Wifb. {la. 6d.) By Miss Edwards. 

7 Adribn. {la. 6d.) By the Author of *' Zingra the Gipsy.** 

8 Ybllow Frtgatb. {^.} By James Grant. 

9 Evblvn Forbstbr. i1«. 6a.) By Marj^uerite A. Power. 

10 Harry OorLViB. {2a.\ By James Grant. 

11 Ladder of Lifb. {la.dd.) By Miss Edwards. 

12 Thb Two Convicts. {2s.) By Frederick Gerstaecker. 

13 Dbbds. not Words. {2a.) By M. Bell. 

14 Thb Fkathkrbd Arrow. {2a.) By Frederick Gerstaecker. 

15 Tibs UF Kindred. ',la.6d.) By Owen Wynn. 

16 Will he Marry Hbr? {2a.) By John Lang. Esq. 

17 Secret of a Life. (2*.) By M. M. Bell. 

18 Loyal Heart; or, the Trappers. (U. 6cl.) ' 

19 The Ez-Wifx. {2a.) By John Lang. 



BV MISS SDGBV^OXITH. 

In fcap. 8vo, price One Shilling each, boards ; or, in cloth, U, 6d. 

The Absxntbe. | Man<buvrino. 

Ennui. I Vivian. 

*'Sir Walter Scott, in speaking of Miss Edgeworth, says, that the rich humour, 
pathetic tenderness, and admirable tact that she displayed in her sketches of 
character, led him first to think that something might be attempted for his own 
country of the same kind with that which Miss Edgeworth fortunately achieved 
for hers." 



BV liADY CATHARZNB ZsONG. 

In fbap. 8vo, price Two Shillings each, boards; or, in cloth gilt, 2«. &f. 
SiB Roland Ashton, \ The First Lixutbnant's Stobv. 



BY IVASHZNOTON XRVZNG. 

In fcap. 8vo, price One Shilling each^ boards ; or, in cloth, 1^ Of, 

Oliver Goldsmith. Salmagundi. 

Life of Mahomet (The). Knickerbocker's New York. 

Lives of Mahomet's Successors (The). Woolfbbt's Roost. 



BY THIS MISSES IVABNSB. 

In fcap. 8vo, price Eighteenpence each, boards ; or, in cloth, 2». 
Hills of the Sbatbmuc (The). 1 Wide, Wide World (The). 

Price Two ShilUngs, boards. Price One Shilling, boards. 

QUEBCHY. I My Brotmxr's Keeper. 



EOUTLEDGE'S 


CHEAP SERIES. 


l„ lM*rdi, U. V" Volume. unl>« ipeclfled. 




S LihatNetun. AlUn. |l4n >l.lght >nd Dnkn«L Owi. 






1 WhiuSlsvi. iJU*«ft. 


411 TwrntT Yeata After li§,} A. Uunuu. 


8 rncle Tihd'i CiUn. Hrt. Shwo. 


10 VKu or WakiAelil- OMdniJift. 


46en|!lli]iTniu. Bmimm. 








le ChriiLopher l^pol* (Si.) Sniu! 


13 •VJdlel.or Poundu Lul. JCinUM- 


M Sam Slick in TexM. 




S4*HomeiiDd the World. JIlHt. 






<OWIMSpor«ll..M.) «.ut.(H. 


1S8 Ptl..MLIfcofui Eutem KinRIi.,: 


U HoniE, uid Eulv Chrlilliiu. Ware. 
K OoLd rolmi« of Auttnlio. B^f. 


XX'ahAin. 


l»*FI«>d.nd Field. MMirWf. 


14 Nm Znlanil. Korp. 


16^,163. Vi»nntedeB«gelffl.ne, Svols. 


IS Whil *e D)d hi AuMiilla. 




K >!ihineF<ulh'iWcading,&c.Cii>li«n. 


164 ¥oaiPhiisaotLove,C.M. KinstI'v- 




I6J -TheOrlei F, J. tftM. 


31 Bundle ™'cH)»liui'li8. Craotiuia. 


IMTlie Lucky Penny <!..> 


3i Chrisltnu Diy. 7." Rot. 


Hn. S. (; Hell. 


33>Hnl^<u>ilDaMll. Cruym. 


167 Hnu Side. BartoPHf. 


S4.T.oV«nbrfnt.ll«ltat. Do™. 


lajeMuHnylQfndll 




3» Hmrt™. LmfillM. 




M InBdclttr, <ti CiuM ncTcuK. IVKmi. 


171 Artinjt PmterlH. Hnrlnw! 


ITS Oraiea Piaguenf I-ire(2i.l Wo«;i™. 


47 Riwlauicli. itsnil. 


173eBurn».nd^co.t. IVWrf. 


49 •Th. UirpllgbNr. Cxxmin.. 


174 Ttw Royil Prlnceiiei of England 


M TurlwT, Put ud PccKDt. HoriU, 


lii.l Mrt Ha». 


K *T.l«i. S. PHillipt. 


179-eBilletiandBi"oinM. 


M •K^^L.Toc Aftinn Ad!^!^"'' 


178. KMiMi, or Sq^niwt Lift 12. ) 




61 ■Sunny Memoiia. Siuui. 
69 »ThetoflyiuidtheLowly.iHiIrUM4. 


177 Prophet o[ (be Ceucaius I2i.t 


Cofl-Spaat. 
178 Aldenhot and All Ab™iTi (i.. 1 


SIEiSrS*-""'"^^: 


Mn. r«un«i. 




179 Tha Sepoy Revolt (!..) .«•«(. 
laa Wild tlooera. -itb 171 lHu.tre- 


Sa Burmali uid BunacK. U-Kcii^e. 


S3 Ch»r«l», MlM HOKWIB. 


(ioniiSi.) Tfampi™. 


s^'Ks.rMSiSa,..'.'*- 








t/nc/.Ja-Ht 




183 Bridle Roadiof Spaia (&.) tUBfeii 




184 Forest Life t2>.i Niwlaud. 


]»4ThtCrlin«. C^.Koa,. 


lSS*Tou.hYa'n.: BgAlOlJS^II^: 


109 Two ArtiiU In SpilD. JCRu-Jom. 


186 »Llfc1n ■ Eleuner. San Sic*. 


10» -Amwkiisiidlhe.vneriMni. B««™. 


187 The AllMhi lii.) Sam Silck. 


113 line] IMtWr. Ho-nun MXiXfli. 




114 The Gist Hldiny lit.) FuIUm. 
117 F«.>to LUCiaang th. ilomou.. 


m M'.Tv'^l^o'f'Icl^ce VU.) ^aH^'. 


10OBritl.hC.,lun,bl.«ld VuicnUKeT-. 


lis *The Wmtehmui. 


Island in. W. .JJOiiuL^ 




191 A^fcrjaMMBBSBSSff^ 


193 1 ''^^^HMk' 


IK •nemcM Leriner. B-ac*. 


iw I i c?^' '■"'■• "^ 


124 Ro« Clerk. Finns Ft. n. 




1^ ■^olllary Hiintec (The) Pd/flor. 


1»4 1 ' . . 


139 Poitktim Legeci (Zi.l .4I61.1 imilh. 




137*Whom»Nl^^.' «=»(«». 1 1 



